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2 Worcester Society of Antiquity. 

in London, England, and the one in this Society's collec- 
tion, which is loaned by Mr. Alexander Bowler, a member 
of the Society and a person greatly interested in antiques, 
having collected many valuable curios during the various 
journeys he has made to different sections of Europe. 
This particular pack of cards however, was purchased 
sixty or more years ago in Harwich, England, by his 
mother, who gave it to Alexander. 

The President, in a brief manner, extended thanks to 
the Society for the expressions shown by the members in 
reelecting him to preside over their deliberations for an- 
other year. And after congratulating those present on 
the accomplishments achieved in the past, pledged his best 
efforts for furthering the interests of the Society in the 
time to come. At the close of his remarks the President 
asked those present to stand while the Secretary read 
names of the members who had deceased during the past 
year: 

Mrs. Sarah J. Maynard, January 8, 1908; Gen. Josiah 
Pickett, January 14, Maj. Frederick G. Stiles, May 27, 
Rev. Daniel F. McGillicuddy, July 30, Felix J. Charbon- 
neau, August 28, Chauncy G. Harrington, September 24, 
Edgar A. Johnson, October 12. 

After the announcement of the several committees on 
department work for the ensuing year, the meeting was 
adjourned. 

DESCENDANTS OF HENRY CURTIS, OF 
WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

By Ellery Bicknell Crane. 

The uncertainty of relying upon traditional information 
is fairly illustrated through recent investigation and com- 
pilation of the pedigree of the Curtis family of Worcester, 
Massachusetts.* 



*See page 25, Vol. 2, Genealogical and Personal Memoirs of 
Worcester County, Curtis Family, Compiled in 1906, By E. B. 
Crane. 
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For several generations the decendants of this Henry 
Curtis believed they traced their line of descent through 
Ephraim Curtis, the noted Indian scout and Government 
Messenger, conspicuous especially during "King Philips" 
war. The historians Lincoln, Hersey and Wall, each in 
their turn, accepted the traditional lineage, although 
Caleb Wall made some investigations apparently to prove 
the correctness of the accepted theory, rather than to 
ascertain whether the old theory was absolutely correct 
or not. 

What the records prove the genealogical line to be may 
be found below. 

Henry Curtis embarked from London, Old England, for 
New England, May 6, 1635, in the ship "Elizabeth and 
Ann," Roger Cooper, master, and became a proprietor in 
Watertown, in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, in the 
following year. He subsequently removed to Sudbury, 
becoming a proprietor there in 1639. In the early deeds 
he is styled a "wheelwright." 

He married Mary, daughter of Nicholas Guy, who was 
also a settler in Watertown, coming hither from Upton 
Gray, County of Southampton, England, in 1638. Henry 
Curtis died in Sudbury, May 8, 1678, aged seventy years. 
His children were : Ephraim, born March 31, 1642 ; John, 
born 1644, who died, unmarried, in Sudbury, De- 
cember 31, 1678, leaving a will bequeathing all his lands 
to his brother Joseph ; Joseph, born July 17, 1647. 

Ephraim, eldest son of Henry, the emigrant, was exceed- 
ingly active in serving the interests of the colonists during 
"King Philip's" war. It does not appear that he ever 
married. At a General Court, held May 7, 1684, the plat 
of Quinsigamond Plantation (subsequently called Worces- 
ter) was presented to the Court by the committee appoint- 
ed by that body to settle the town : Messrs. Gookin, Pren- 
tice and Henchman. 

In this report they refer to a certain tract of two hun- 
dred and fifty acres shown in the plat which they say 
"belongs to the heirs and assigns of Ephraim Curtis," 
showing that this Ephraim Curtis had deceased prior to 
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May, 1684. The records show that he purchased of the 
widow of Thomas Noyes, for the sum of forty-three 
pounds lawful money, in the year 1670, a title to two 
parcels of land, one of two hundred and fifty acres origin- 
ally granted to Thomas Noyes, of Sudbury, and two hun- 
dred and fifty acres originally granted to Mr. Norton, 
but assigned respectively to John Payne and the said 
Thomas Noyes. Supplied with this title, executed by 
the heirs of Lieutenant Thomas Noyes, who died December 
7, 1666, Mr. Curtis repaired to the site of the present city 
of Worcester, and located his claim to five hundred acres 
on the right of Lieutenant Thomas Noyes, and in the fall 
of 1673, began the erection of a house on that portion of 
his claim originally granted to Noyes. October 8, 1673, 
Major Daniel Gookin, chairman of a new committee, ap- 
pointed to settle the town, on learning of the action of 
Mr. Curtis, wrote him that the committee could not allow 
him to locate his claim of five hundred acres there, and 
the case was subsequently settled in the courts, the com- 
mittee allowing Mr. Curtis to retain but fifty acres of the 
claim he had there located. This fifty acre lot was, in 
April, 1675, surveyed as located by order of the General 
Court, at a session held May 27, 1674, by the town's sur- 
veyor, David Piske, and contained the house above re- 
ferred to. 

Here Mr. Curtis lived for a time, engaged in trading 
with the Indians. Others settlers came and the spring of 
1675 found a half-dozen or more houses marking the set- 
tlement of "Quinsigamond." But in the month of July 
the Indians began their movement of destruction planned 
against the white settlers throughout the colony, and the 
families who had established homes here removed to the 
larger settlements near the coast, leaving their buildings 
to become fuel for the torch. 

The Curtis family of Sudbury was not wanting in cour- 
age or patriotism when their country 's call came in 1675, 
at a time when the white settlements appeared in danger 
of being completely swept from the face of the map, 
through the combined efforts of nearly all the Indian 
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tribes that could be influenced by that powerful chief, 
Philip, of the Mount Hope Indians, although the move- 
ment was made contrary to advice of the older members, 
not only of this tribe, but of other tribes, when they were 
met in Council. While the older heads counciled peace 
the younger braves, chafing at the prospect of their ulti- 
mate restriction, were anxious to try their strength with 
the whites, realizing that the sooner the test came, the 
more liable they would be to succeed in their effort. 

Ephraim Curtis, son of Henry, Senior, was by trade a 
carpenter or "Housewright." Was noted for his thorough 
knowledge of the country and extensive acquaintance 
with the Indians, speaking fluently their language, famil- 
iar with their habits and customs, possessing withal re- 
solute courage and a stern self-control, making him a 
competent and trusty guide in traveling the Indian 
country, or as a messenger to carry despatches between 
the various tribes and officials of the Colony. 

It appears that some years of his life were spent outside 
of what then might be termed the bounds of civilization. 
He was engaged in trapping, also trading with the In- 
dians, ranging the woods, acting as guide, and carrying 
government messages. 

On learning of existing signs of a general uprising 
among the Natives against the Colonists, the authorities 
at Boston, on June 13, 1675, sent an embassy to confer 
with the Nipnets and Quabaugs, hoping to gain by the 
interview an assurance of their friendship for the whites, 
in the form of a renewal of their allegiance to the English 
Colonies ; this was obtained in writing under date of June 
25, 1675. But as Philip began his assault on the 24th, 
and fearing the real situation was not fully understood 
at Quabaug at the time of signing the last agreement, the 
Governor and Council sent Ephraim Curtis, of Sudbury, to 
obtain a more thorough knowledge of the feeling among 
the Nipmug or Nipnet Indians. His report is dated July 
16, 1675, and covers two closely printed pages. The first in- 
formation he secured was that his own house in Quinsiga- 
mond had been robbed and that it would be very danger- 
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ous for him to proceed into the forest, as Mattoonas, who 
led the attack on his house, was in company with fifty 
of Philip's men ranging between what is now Warwick, 
Mendon and Webster. Although he might escape, yet 
should they chance to meet him, his life would be in 
danger. On learning of the above conditions the three 
Natick Indians refused to accompany Curtis further un- 
less a larger escort was secured. Application was then 
made to the military officers at Marlboro and two more 
men with horses and arms were pressed into service, and 
retracing his steps to Hassanamiset, Curtis and his party 
continued on toward Springfield. When, after passing 
the old Lead mines a few miles, they came upon a party 
of Indians located on an island, and before reaching the 
river, they were met by about forty Indians with guns 
presented ready for a fight. Curtis saw among them 
about twenty that he knew, but they would not recognize 
him. He spoke to them in behalf of the Governor. But 
an uproar was started among the Indians, some of whom 
were ready to take the life of Curtis and his attendants. 
The latter, through fear, were quite anxious to withdraw 
and return to the settlements, but Curtis persisted in at- 
tempting to complete their mission, and with much diffi- 
culty they pushed forward to the island beyond Brook- 
field, where again they were confronted by Indians with 
weapons in hand ready for use. 

Curtis and his men called for an interview with their 
sachems of whom there were five. At last the interview 
was had and the tumult was quieted. Muttaump, a Qua- 
boag, acted as the principal speaker for the Indians. 

Curtis apparently, by his address, made a good impres- 
sion during the conference, considering the fact that the 
Indian war had actually commenced, for at Mendon, on 
July fourteenth, six or more persons had been killed in 
an attack on that town, making this errand, conducted by 
Ephraim Curtis, a much more hazardous undertaking 
than it might otherwise have been. Curtis' mission 
having been brought to a close by his report to the author- 
ities at Boston, Capt. Edward Hutchinson, with Capt. 
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Thomas Wheeler and his company of mounted soldiers, 
with a few friendly Natick Indians and Ephraim Curtis 
as guide, were ordered to repair to those parts and labor 
to get a right understanding with those Indians and learn 
what their intentions were. They arrived at Brookfield 
August 1st, 1675, and Curtis, with the Naticks, went for- 
ward and arranged for Council next day at a point about 
three miles from Brookfield. At the appointed hour the 
Company arrived at the place designated, but found no 
Indians there. 

The Brookfield men who joined the party, proposed to 
go on further, and against the advice of the Natick In- 
dians, they rode forward to the place where Curtis met 
them the previous day. Here the party found themselves 
in ambush, the Indians firing upon them killing eight 
persons and wounding five others, including Wheeler and 
Hutchinson, the latter mortally. The remainder of the 
party, under skillful direction of the guides, reached 
Brookfield in season to gather the people there into a 
house and fortify it before the Indians came up to con* 
tinue their bloody work, and where a defence was kept 
up until reenforcements arrived. Within two hours after 
the company reached Brookfield, Ephraim Curtis, at the 
solicitation of Capt. Wheeler, attempted to make his way 
toward Boston to give the alarm, but found the Indians 
had surrounded the place and he returned. After the 
Indians tried to burn the garrison he made a second 
attempt but failed. The third time, by crawling on his 
hands and knees a long distance to elude the savages, was 
successful, and after traveling a day and a night, almost 
fainting with hunger and want of sleep, reached Marlboro 
August 4th. The alarm, however, had preceded him, 
having been carried by travelers going from Springfield 
to Boston, and help had hastened to relieve the besieged 
garrison. On the day Curtis arrived at Marlboro the 
Indians withdrew from Brookfield. 

Beyond the record quoted, which may be found on 
page thirty-nine, volume three, of this Society's publica- 
tions, no data, at this writing, has been found to fix more 
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definitely the time of Ephraim Curtis 's death, and as he 
left no mention of wife or child, his brothers or next of 
kin would succeed to his property. As his brother John 
also died unmarried, Joseph, the youngest brother, be- 
came heir to both estates. 

Joseph Curtis (2) born July 17, 1647, in Sudbury, 
served under Captain Thomas Prentice, in the first, or 
Mt. Hope campaign, in "King Philip's' ' war, 1675. He 
married in Sudbury, February 5, 1677, Abigail, daughter 
of Captain John Grout and his wife Sarah Busby,, widow 
of Captain Thomas Cakebread, a skilled soldier of his 
time. Abigail Grout was born in Sudbury, October 14, 
1655. Her father was granted leave in 1662, to practice 
as a "Chirurgeon," was a prominent inhabitant of Sud- 
bury, where for many years he served as selectman. 
Joseph Curtis died November 26, 1700. His will dated 
November 23, 1700, probated December 16, 1700, of which 
his widow Abigail was executrix, names his eldest son 
Ephraim, born September 4, 1680, to whom was given 
"All my rights, titles and interest that is belonging to 
me in Woster." Besides other real estate, the inventory 
names two farms lying at "Woster," the farm contain- 
ing 250 acres and a fifty acre lot. 

The records further show that his grandsons, John and 
Ephraim, Jr., came and settled on those tracts of land 
which Ephraim, the hero of the attack on Brookfield in 
1675, claimed and was accorded to him by the Committee 
to settle the town, which proves the correctness of the 
lineal descent herewith presented. The fifty acre lot being 
located west of and near the northerly end of Lake Quin- 
sigamond, and the two hundred and fifty acre tract being 
located in what was later called the gore between Wor- 
cester and Sutton. (Middlesex Co. Probate, No. 3729.) 
Children of Joseph and Abigail (Grout) Curtis: 

1. Abigail, b. Mch 2, 1678-9 ; m. Capt. John Goulding. 

2. Ephraim, b. Sep. 4, 1680, in Sudbury. 
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3. Mary, b. Dec. 25, 1686 ; m. Thomas Stone, Dec. 14, 

1710. 

4. Joseph, born July 15, 1689. 

5. Sarah, m. Jonathan Smith, Dec. 28, 1715, and d. 

Sep. 26, 1762. 

Ephraim Curtis (3) Esq., born September 4, 1680 
(Joseph, Henry). Married May 10, 1705. Mary, born 
February 19, 1682, daughter of David and Susanna Stone 
of Sudbury, where she died February 22, 1761. 

Mr. Curtis was a man of considerable prominence .in 
Sudbury where he resided. Was justice of the peace, 
Major of a Regiment, and for many years Representative 
to the General Court. (Hudson's History, Sudbury, page 
570). In 1741 he was appointed a special Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. (Mass. Civil List, page 89). 

November 9, 1731, he deeded to his son, Ephraim Curtis, 
Jr., a certain tract of upland, meadow and swamp land, 
containing 250 acres, bounded north by Worcester and 
westerly partly by land of Samuel Boutwell and partly by 
land of Gershom How, southerly by Sutton town line, and 
easterly by land sometime past claimed by Captain Na- 
thaniel Jones. Recorded September 29, 1734, vol. 5, page 
403, Worcester Deeds. 

Under the date of December 10, 1735, Ephraim Curtis, 
Esq., gave by deed as follows : I, Ephraim Curtis of Sud- 
bury, for love, good will and affection I have and do bear 
toward my dutiful son, John Curtis, of Worcester, hus- 
bandman, a certain parcel upland and swamp ground in 
Worcester, 140 acres (part of a farm of 250 acres) bound- 
ed northwesterly by land claimed by Hugh Gray and 
William Gray and Edward Knight and marked trees, old 
farm marks, southwesterly partly by land of Captain 
Daniel Heywood, and the old farm lines being the bounds 
from a white o*k tree marked E. C, being the corner 
mark of said farm, the northwesterly corner; 

And from said white oak tree the lines run southeasterly 
125 rods to a heap of stones being the corner of said 140 
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acres, and bounded southeasterly by my own land a part 
of the aforesaid farm and marked trees, and bounded 
northeasterly partly by land of Joseph Crosby and land 
of Will "Delop" (prob. Wm Dunlap), and marked trees, 
the southeasterly corner of this 140 acres being a walnut 
tree with a heap of stones by it, also ten or twelve acres of 
meadow lying in Shrewsbury. Being a part of the afore- 
said farm of 250 acres which was formerly granted to Mr. 
Thomas Noyes. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of Thomas 
Taylor, James Taylor, Worcester. Worcester, February 
ye 4th, 1735-6. Acknowledged before William Jenison, 
Justice of the Peace. 

April 15, 1737, received and record entered and ex- 
amined. 

JOHN CHANDLER. 

See vol. 9, page 171, Worcester Co. Deeds. 

Ephraim Curtis, Esq., also, September 27, 1744, deeded 
to Othniel Taylor, one hundred acres of land bounded 
southwest by land of Capt. Daniel Heywood in part and 
partly by undivided land, southeast by said Taylor's land 
and partly by undivided land, northeast partly by land 
belonging to heirs of Joseph Crosby and partly by un- 
divided land, northwest by land of John Curtis. (Book 
20, page 33.) 

Ephraim Curtis, Esq., died in Sudbury, November 17, 
1759. Children were : 

1. Ephraim, b. July 15, 1706. 

2. Capt. John, b. Sept. 20, 1707. 

3. Mary, b. Dec. 29, 1710; m. Ensign Jason Gleason, 

Dec. 1, 1770. 

4. Susanna, b. Sept. 9, 1714 ; m. Lt. Jonathan Carter. 

5. Maj. Joseph, b. Dec. 22, 1721. 

6. Lieut. Samuel, b. June 1, 1724. 

Joseph Curtis, Jr., born July 15, 1689, died in Medway, 
Mass., January 21, 1754. Was one of the founders of that 
town, 1713. He married, first, Hannah. She died in Med- 
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way November 9, 1738, and he married, second, March 12, 
1739-40, Mary, daughter of John and Judith (Fisher) 
Bullen of Medfield. 

Children by first wife born in Medway : 

1. Abigail, Oct. 6, 1717 ; d. June 23, 1807. 

2. Hannah, June 28, 1721 ; d. 1727. 

3. Mary, Aug. 24, 1724; d. Aug. 25, 1724. 

4. Joseph, Feb. 24, 1727-8. 
Child by second wife : 

5. May, May 19, 1742 ; d. 1756. 

Ephraim Curtis, son of Ephraim, Esq. Born July 15, 
1706, m., December 23, 1729, Mary, daughter of Isaac and 
Sibyl (Collins) Bice, of Sudbury, Mass. Settled on the 
250 acre tract of land his father deeded to him under 
date of Nov. 9, 1731, which was located outside the bounds 
of Worcester, (in what was called the Gore) between 
Worcester, Oxford and Sutton. (Worcester Deeds, book 
5, page 403.) 

The wife died December 1, 1745, and Ephraim died 
January 1, 1747-8, leaving the following children: 

1. Judith, b. Sept. 26, 1730 ; » . ... 

« « I t « * «* i rro/* > twins, died young. 

2. Samuel, b. Sept. 26, 1730 ; J * ° 

3. Mary, b. Mch 5, 1732 ; d. unmarried. 

4. Abigail, b. June 21, 1734 ; m. Ebenezer Staples. 

5. Ephraim, b. Sept. 6, 1736; m. Sarah Paine, Dec. 

4, 1763. 

6. Oliver, b. January 29, 1740 ; m. Mary Damon, April 

7, 1763, and had William. 

7. Judith, b. Oct. 15, 1744. 

The following is a copy of the document found on file in 
the Probate office, Court House, Worcester: 

" Worcester SS. 

To the Hon. Joseph Wilder, Esq., Judge of the 
Probate of Wills for said county of Worcester. It 
having pleased God to remove by a sudden death my son 
Ephraim Curtis, Jr., of Worcester, by death, and there 
being no widow and only young children, I pray adminis- 
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tration may be granted on his estate to my son John 
Curtis, of Worcester. 

I am desirous of being guardian to ye four youngest 
children all under fourteen years of age, 

And am your hum. Serv., 

EPHRAIM CURTIS. 



Worcester, July 4, 1747. 



a 



Capt. John Curtis, born in Sudbury, September 20, 1707. 
Married, first, Rebekah Wight, of Sudbury, June 4, 1729. 
Married, second, Elizabeth (Prentice) Robbing, Novem- 
ber 13, 1755, widow of Daniel Robbins, and settled in 
Worcester. Was son of Ephraim Curtis, Esq. and his 
wife Mary Stone. He was one of the signers of the famous 
Tory Protest in Worcester, 1774, afterwards recanted and 
was admitted to favor. Served as captain of a company 
for the relief of Fort William Henry in 1757. Prom 1754 
to 1774, his home on Lincoln Street, where he kept a 
tavern, was located on the original Thomas Noyes grant, 
purchased by his uncle, Ephraim Curtis, the Indian scout, 
and by him left to his brother Joseph, father of Ephraim 
Curtis, Esq. Capt. Curtis was rather small of stature 
but of a military bearing, proud-spirited, priding him- 
self on his horsemanship. He died June 29, 1797, leaving 
his real estate to his youngest son Tyler. 

Children were : 

1. Jonathan, b. in Sudbury, Aug. 9, 1729; d. Jan. 

4, 1732-3. 

2. John, b. in Worcester, May 19, 1731. 

3. Jonathan, b. in Worcester, May 15, 1733. 

4. Sarah, b. in Worcester, Jan. 27, 1736-7 ; d. young. 

5. Elizabeth, b. in Worcester, Dec. 28, 1738. 

6. William, b. in Worcester, Feb. 8, 1740-1 ; d. April 

16, 1749. 

7. Rebeccah, b. in Worcester, Nov. 5, 1742; d. Oct. 

4, 1745. 

8. Joseph, b. in Worcester, Oct. 31, 1744; d. Sept. 

20, 1745. 
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9. James, b. in Worcester, Sept. 8, 1746. 

10. Mary, b. in Worcester, Oct. 3, 1747 ; m. Deacon John 

Chamberlain. 

11. Sarah, b. in Worcester, Aug. 28, 1749; m. Capt. 

Wm. Jones. 

12. William, b. in Worcester, Jan. 29, 1750-1; served 

in Revolutionary war. 

13. Joseph, b. in Worcester, Mch. 21, 1752; served in 

Revolutionary war. 

14. Tyler, b. in Worcester, April 28, 1753. 

Major Joseph Curtis, son of Ephraim, Esq., born De- 
cember 22, 1721, died in East Sudbury (now Wayland), 
October 6, 1791. He, in 1757, was Lieutenant of 1st Foot 
Co. of Sudbury, and in 1771 was Captain of the 1st Co. 
Troop of Horse, and October 26, 1778, he had gained the 
title of Major, according to the record given him in Capt. 
Nathaniel Maynard's Muster Roll (Hudson's History of 
Sudbury, Mass., page 406, also N. E. Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Reg., page 261). He married, first, in Sudbury, 
September 11, 1744, Jane, daughter of Peter and Abigail 
^Thompson) Plympton, of Sudbury. She died February 
22, 1748-9, and he married, second, May 7, 1752, Abigail, 
daughter of Capt. David and Abigail (Jennison), Bald- 
win, of Sudbury. She died August 16, 1805. 

Children by first wife: 

1. Sarah, b. Mch. 23, 1744-5 ; m. Ephraim Abbott, Oct. 

12, 1769. 

2. Mary, b. Aug. 31, 1746. 

3. Ephraim, b. Aug. 4. 1748. 
By second wife: 

1. Col. David, b. April 22, 1753 ; m. Abigail Bent. 

2. Abigail, b. May 21, 1755 ; m. Rev. Jonathan Barnes. 

3. Jane, b. July 31, 1757 ; m. Trowbridge Taylor. 

4. Elizabeth, b. Aug. 11, 1759 ; m. Hastings. 

5. Lucy, b. April 11, 1761 ; m. John Flagg, Jr. 

6. Lydia, b. April 19, 1763 ; m. David Baldwin. 

7. Joseph, b. July 13, 1765 ; d. 1770. 
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8. Catharine, b. April 22, 1767 ; d. 1770. 

9. Rebecca, b. July 6, 1769 ; d. 1770. 

10. Joseph, b. Jan. 2, 1771. 

11. Capt. William, b. May 14, 1774. 

12. Catharine, b. Dec. 9, 1775. 

Lieut. Samuel Curtis, born June 1, 1724, son of Ephraim 
Curtis, Esq. Married in Sudbury February 20, 1745-6, 
Jerusha Cutting. She died July 13, 1747. And he mar- 
ried, second, Hannah Nichols. He served as Lieutenant 
under Capt. Samuel Dakin, in the expedition against 
Crown Point, and was killed July 20, 1758, in the engage- 
ment at Halfway Brook, near Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Children born in Sudbury, Mass. : 

1. Jerusha, b. Nov. 14, 1746; m. Robert Cutting, her 

cousin, Aug. 6, 1769. 

2. Hannah, b. Mch. 10, 1752. 

3. Samuel, b. Jan. 17, 1753. 

4. Susannah, b. Mch 23, 1756. 

5. Mary, b. Mch. 23, 1758. 

Joseph Curtis, born February 24, 1727-8. Son of Joseph, 
Jr. Married Rachael Daniels, of Medway. He died No- 
vember 6, 1791. She died March 4, 1810. 

Children born in Medway, Mass.: 

1. Jeremiah, b. Mch 25, 1758. 

2. Abigail, b. June 12, 1760; m. Asa Adams, Aug. 30, 

1777. 

3. Eeziah, b. Aug. 16, 1764 ; m. Elijah Partrage, June 

6, 1785. 

4. Hannah, b. May 26, 1775; m. Henry Bullard, Jr., 

Nov. 29, 1798. 

Samuel Curtis, Esq., born at Worcester, Mass., Septem- 
ber 26, 1730. Son of Ephraim, Jr. Married March 30, 
1757, Mary, daughter of Maj. Daniel and Mary Ward, of 
Worcester, Mass. He was Justice of the Peace, Lieuten- 
ant in the militia, served on important committees during 
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the Revolutionary period, and a Representative for many 
years in the General Court. He died at Worcester, Octo- 
ber 18, 1814, aged 84 years. She died June 3, 1830, in the 
95th year of her age. 
Children were : 

1. Samuel, bapt. Jan. 21, 1759 ; d. in infancy. 

2. Mary, bapt. Feb. 10, 1760 ; d. Oct. 12, 1839. 

3. Samuel, bapt. Oct. 11 1761. 

4. Ephraim, bapt. April 3, 1763; left no children. 

5. Sarah, bapt. June 23, 1765. 

6. Levi, bapt. Oct. 4 1767. 

7. Lucretia, bapt. May 27, 1770. 

8. Lydia, bapt. July 26, 1772; d. young. 

9. Azubah, bapt. Jan. 22, 1775. 
10. Lydia, bapt. Aug. 13, 1780. 

Ephraim Curtis, born September 6, 1736. Son of Eph- 
raim. Married December 4, 1763, Sarah, daughter of 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth Paine, of Worcester. 

Children born in Worcester, Mass. : 

1. Dolly, b. May 6, 1765. 

2. Sarah, b. May 9, 1767. 

3. Nathaniel, bapt. July 16, 1769. 

4. Elizabeth, bapt. Nov. 3, 1771. 

5. Katharine, bapt. Jan. 23, 1774. 

6. Mary, bapt. Feb. 18, 1776. 

John Curtis, son of Capt. John, born in Worcester, May 
19, 1731. Married, May 15, 1755, Elizabeth Heywood, 
born September 14, 1732, daughter of Phineas and Eliza- 
beth (Moore) Heywood. He died in Worcester December 
13, 1768. She died in Shrewsbury, Mass., May 16, 1777, in 
her 45th year. 

Children : 

1. Rebecca, b. Feb. 13, 1756 ; m. Samuel Jennison, Dec. 

19, 1782. 

2. Elizabeth, b. Feb. 26, 1758. 

3. John, b. Nov. 14, 1760. 

4. David, bapt. Jan. 30, 1763; m. Susannah Stone, 

Dec. 5, 1791. 
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5. Nathaniel, bapt. Aug. 18, 1765 ; d. June 28, 1818. 

6. Dorothy, bapt. July 26, 1767; m. David Craige, 

Dec. 5, 1787. 

James Curtis, born in Worcester, September 8, 1746. 
Son of Capt. John. Married in Shrewsbury, May 24, 1770, 
Sarah, daughter of Abraham and Dinah Eager, of Shrews- 
bury, Mass. He died in Princeton, January 19, 1789. 
She died in Princeton, Sept. 19, 1787. 

Children were: 

1. Azubah, bapt. in Worcester, Jan. 20, 1771. 

2. Sophia. 

3. Elizabeth. 

4. James. 

5. Tyler ; m. Maryan Flagg, Mch. 18, 1802. 

6. Eager. 

7. Sarah. 

Joseph Curtis, born 1752. Son of Capt. John. Married 
Eleaner Flint in Shrewsbury, August 1, 1774. 
Children born in Shrewsbury, Mass. : 

1. Eleaner, b. Dec. 15, 1774. 

2. Catharine, b. Aug. 28, 1776 ; d. 1777. 

3. William, b. Jan. 23, 1779. 

4. Mary, b. July 23, 1781. 

5. Catharine, b. Sept. 19, 1783. 

Tyler Curtis, youngest son of Capt. John. Married, 
September 5, 1776, Lydia, daughter of Jacob and Lydia 
Chamberlain, of Worcester, and resided on the Curtis 
family homestead, where he died April 16, 1807. His 
widow died October 5, 1841, aged 86 years. 

Children were: 

1. Tyler, b. Feb. 15, 1777 ; d. 1777. 

2. Rebecca, b. July 20, 1778; m. David Long, (his 

second wife.) 

3. John, b. April 5, 1781 ; d. Sept. 14, 1783. 

4. John, b. Dec. 23, 1783 ; m. Nancy Stowell. 

5. Sarah, b. April 2, 1786 ; d. 1788. 
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6. Dolly, bapt. Aug. 25, 1788 ; d. 1791. 

7. Elizabeth Prentice, b. May 17, 1791; m. Jonathan 

Wright. 

8. Nathaniel, b. Ang. 29, 1793 ; d. Mch. 28, 1810. 

9. Samuel, b. June 12, 1796 ; d. May 17, 1811. 
10. Tyler, b. Feb. 29, 1801 ; d. Mch 17, 1842. 

Jeremiah Curtis, born March 25, 1758. Son of Joseph, 
of Medway, Mass. Married, May 1, 1783, Sarah, daughter 
of Jonas and Sarah Greenwood, of Sherborn, Mass. He 
died Aug. 5, 1804. 

Children born in Medway: 

1. Jeremiah, b. Oct. 17, 1785 ; d. 1798. 

2. Joseph, b. Dec. 6, 1787 ; m. Annis Clark. 

3. Sarah, b. Aug. 11, 1790 ; m. Seth Allen. 

4. Jesse, b. July 13, 1792 ; m. Lydia Allen. 

5. Polly, b. Dec. 9, 1794; d. unmarried. 

6. Keziah, b. Sept. 12, 1797 ; d. 1798. 

7. Jonas, b. Nov. 25, 1799 ; m. Alma Bullard. 

8. Achsa, b. April 20, 1803; m. Simeon Clark. 

Capt. Samuel Curtis, baptized October 11, 1761. Son of 
Samuel, Esq. Married, first, Eunice Flagg, August 20, 
1785. She died August 22, 1802, aged 40 years. He mar- 
ried, second, Eunice Taft, widow of David St o well, of 
Uxbridge, Mass. She died in 1861. Mr. Curtis was Cap- 
tain of the Worcester Artillery Company, and resided 
on Plantation Street, on the estate adjoining the Col. 
Benjamin Flagg farm. He died January 29, 1811. 

Children were: 

1. Sarah, b. Nov. 25, 1785; m. April 2, 1817, Eben- 

ezer Beed. 

2. Abigail, b. Feb. 23, 1788. 

3. Aaron, b. May 5, 1790 ; father of Charles F. Curtis. 

4. Samuel, b. April 17, 1792. 

5. Ephraim, b. April 8, 1794. 

6. Lydia, b. May 22, 1796. 

7. John, b. April 29, 1798. 
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8. Benjamin P., b. Sept. 7, 1800. 

9. Albert, b. July 13, 1807 ; d. July 18, 1898. # 

10. William, b. 1809, resided in New York State. 

11. Eunice, b. Oct. 21, 1810 ; m. Charles P. Bancroft. 

David Curtis, bapt. January 30, 1763. Son of John, Jr. 
He learned the trade of a blacksmith and carried on 
the business in Worcester. He married Susannah Stone, 
of Rutland, December 5, 1791. She was daughter of Lieut. 
Samuel Stone, Jr., and his wife, Dorothy Fletcher. David 
Curtis resided for a time on Lincoln Street in a hip- 
roofed cottage that stood on the east side of the street. 
Later he removed to the corner of Main and School 
Streets, his shop standing a little distance down School 
Street. Mr. Curtis died February 12, 1813, and his widow 
married, December 9, 1817, Silas Bigelow. They establish- 
ed their home in the cottage on Lincoln Street, her former 
home with the three Elm trees in front planted, as the 
late Mr. H. H. Chamberlain tells us, by the hand of her 
first husband, David Curtis, by whom she had children, 
born in Worcester: 

1. Dolly Frazer, b. Oct. 16, 1792 ; d. 1796. 

2. Susannah, b. May 15, 1794; d. 1795. 

3. Betsey, bapt. June 15, 1794. 

4. George, b. Feb. 23, 1796. 

5. Dolly Frazer, b. Jan. 1, 1798 ; m. Sept. 16, 1823, Dr. 

John Green, founder Green Library. 

6. Susanna, b. Sept. 14, 1799 ; m. Horatio Rogers, Oct. 

24, 1827. 

7. Julia, bapt. Mch. 29, 1801. 

8. Edward Whiting, bapt. Jan. 30, 1803 ; d. young. 



*Mr. Albert Curtis was one of the enterprising, successful 
and philanthropic citizens of Worcester. Many of the public 
institutions in Worcester have been favored by his generosity. 
He was twice married but left no children. He was a member 
of the Worcester Society of Antiquity, and its Vice-President, 
and a generous contributor during the early life of the Society. 
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9. Edward Whiting, b. Jan. 5. 1806 ; settled in R. I. 

10. Rebecca Jennison, b. Dec. 18, 1808; m. Thornton 

A. Merrick. 

11. Mary Palmer, bapt. Jan. 26, 1812. 

John Curtis, born December 23, 1783. Son of Tyler. 
Married, March 16, 1807, Nancy Stowell, daughter of 
Capt. Thomas and grand-daughter of Cornelius Stowell, 
who came to Worcester from Watertown. Both, Cornelius 
and Capt. Thomas Stowell, were by trade clothiers. Mr. 
Curtis died August 3, 1826. 

Children were: 

1. George Thomas Stowell, b. Sept. 22, 1808. 

2. Tyler Prentiss, b. June 16, 1810. 

3. Sarah Aim, b. June 7, 1812. 

4. Harriet Newell, b. Sept. 4, 1814 ; d. June 24, 1818. 

5. John Edwin, b. Oct. 11, 1816. 

7 

Benjamin Franklin Curtis, born September 7, 1800, 
eight child of Capt. Samuel, Jr. Married April 4, 1831, 
in Auburn, Hannah S. Wakefield, daughter of Henry 
Stone Wakefield, of Montpelier, Vt., and resided on his 
father's estate on Plantation Street, next to Col. Ben- 
jamin Flagg's place, where he died in 1858. 

Children were: 

1. Sarah Maria, b. Jan. 25, 1832; d. young. 

2. Ellen Olivia, b. Aug. 21, 1835. 

3. Samuel Gustavus, b. June 10, 1838; m. April 15, 

1873, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin 
Harrington, and succeeded to the Curtis home- 
stead on Plantation Street, Worcester. Had only 
one child, Mabel. 

4. Albert Franklin, b. Dec. 22, 1843. 

5. Albert W., born May 26, 1848; was educated in 

public schools of Worcester and Yale college, 
graduating in 1871. Studied law with Judge T. 
L. Nelson and Harvard Law School. Admitted to 
the Bar, 1874, and settled in Spencer, Mass.; 
was Town Clerk and local Magistrate, Trustee 
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of the Savings Bank and the Public Library in 
Spencer, where he died March 20, 1907. He mar- 
ried Mary R. Morse, of Spencer. 
Children : 

1. Anna S. 

2. L. Edith. 

3. Alice W. 

4. Charles Samuel. 

5. Helen M. 

George Curtis, born February 23, 1796. Son of David. 
Was twice married, first, March 6, 1821, to Mary Eliza- 
beth Burrill, of Providence. Married, second, April 3, 
1834, Julia Bowen, also of Providence, R. I. Mr. Curtis 
was employed in the office of his brother-in-law, Mr. Hora- 
tio Rogers, till he became cashier of a bank in Providence, 
but later removed to City of New York, and died in 
Jacksonville, Florida, January 9, 1856. 

Children all born in Providence, except the youngest: 

1. James Burrill, b. Nov. 22, 1821. 

2. George William, L. H.D. L. L. D. b. Feb. 24, 1824. 
By second wife: 

1. Samuel Bridgham, b. Dec. 24, 1834. 

2. Joseph Bridgham, b. Oct. 25, 1836. 

3. Edward, b. June 4, 1838. 

4. John Green, b. Oct. 29, 1844. 

George William Curtis, born February 24, 1824. At 
the age of fifteen years went to Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
where he attended a boarding school until he was nine- 
teen. He then continued his studies for a year under 
the direction of a private tutor. In compliance to a sug- 
gestion from his father he, at the age of twenty, sought 
employment in an importing house in the City of New 
York. But not finding a mercantile life to be one of his 
choice, he now turned his attention to preparation for 
a literary profession. And after passing several years 
in study at home, also in Europe, interspersed with travel, 
his writings began to attract attention. Then followed 
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his popularity as a lecturer and orator; -at last gaining 
the reputation for being one of the clearest and tersest 
writers of his day. He died July, 1892. 

Tyler Prentice Curtis, born June 16, 1810. Son of John 
and Nancy (Stowell) Curtis. Married Amelia Riley, 
daughter of Calvin and Eunice (Miller) Riley, of Alton, 
Illinois, and a lineal descendant of John Riley who came 
with wife, Grace, to Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1645, 
being an early settler of that town, where he died, 1674, 
and where Grace, his widow, died Nov. 28, 1703. Mr. 
Curtis lived on the old Curtis Homestead on Lincoln 
Street, Worcester, where he died June 16, 1896. 

Children were : 

1. Kate, b. Dec. 9, 1848 ; d. young. 

2. John D., b. June 12, 1850 ; m. Clara Nash. 

3. Kate, b. Sept. 29, 1852 ; m. Wm. T. Brown. 

4. William C, b. Dec. 14, 1854 ; resides on the original 

farm. 
John Edwin Curtis, youngest son of John and Nancy 
(Stowell) Curtis, born October 11, 1816, on the old family 
estate which has been the home of succeeding heirs in 
the Curtis family since the year 1670, and also in the pos- 
session of the family at present writing. When a young 
man, Mr. Curtis went West, where he engaged in the 
mercantile trade, and married May 26, 1841, Amelia Riley, 
who was born in Middletown, Connecticut, in 1822. He 
died in St-Louis, Missouri, October 14, 1843, aged twenty- 
seven years, leaving two children: 

1. Elnora, b. Mch. 14, 1842 ; m. Jared Whitman. 

2. Edwin P., b. Feb. 18, 1844. 

The widow, Amelia (Riley) Curtis, married, February 
18, 1846, Tyler Prentice Curtis, brother of her first 
husband. 

Edwin P. Curtis, only son of John Edwin, and Amelia 
(Riley) Curtis, born February 18, 1844, in St.-Louis, Mis- 
souri. Was educated in the Worcester public schools and 
the Worcester Academy. Went to Cincinnati, Ohio, early 
in life and during the Civil war served in the quarter 
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master's department. Returning to Worcester in 1864, he 
entered the business of A. P. Richardson, manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, finally succeeding to the manage- 
ment and control of the business of the corporation. He 
married, January 1, 1868, Harriet, daughter of Walter 
and Mary (Hyde) Bigelow, of Worcester, a lineal descen- 
dant of David Bigelow, who was active in Worcester 
affairs during the Revolutionary war, and brother of Col. 
Timothy Bigelow, the noted patriot of Worcester. 

They have one daughter, Elnora Whitman Curtis, who 
after attending the Worcester schools and the Burnham 
school, of Northampton, entered Smith's College, from 
which institution she graduated in the class of 1892. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



THE FOUR HUNDRED FORTY-FOURTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING FEBRUARY 2nd, 1909. 



Was held at the Society's building. President May- 
nard in the chair. Others present: Messrs. Baldwin, 
Boland, Crane, Davidson, Forehand, Lancaster, George 
Maynard, Mrs. Boland, Miss Cogswell, Miss Foster, Miss 
Grover, Mrs. Hildreth, Miss Moore, Miss Smith, Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, Mr. Hildreth, Mrs. Kent, Daniel Kent, and Miss 
Williams. 

Records of the previous meeting were read and approv- 
ed. The Librarian reported additions since the last meet- 
ings: 39 bound volumes, 155 pamphlets. Also from Miss 
Frances C. Morse, a copy of the Letters Patent issued by 
Queen Victoria in the 27th year of her reign, causing the 
presiding officer of the Legislative Council of the Province 
of New Brunswick to be elected by the members of that 
body. The previous patent (1861) provided that the 
senior member for the time being should preside. 

From the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, a bronze 
medal granted to William Hovey, of Worcester, in 1850, 
for the invention and manufacture of a straw cutter. At 
that time Mr. Hovey 's home was at 33 Summer Street. 
From Mrs. Shepard K. Bobbins, a collection of letters and 
papers relating to the "Barbara Frietchie Flag" incident 
and a complete collection of Worcester newspapers issued 
during the Civil war. From G. Stuart Dickinson, 8 bound 
volumes, 59 pamphlets. From Prof. H. Tabor, 15 volumes 
of "The Nation." 

The Standing Committee on Nominations presented the 
names of Alexander Bowler, John J. Corliss, Edwin T. 
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Chapin, Henry H. Thayer, Winfred H. Whitney, Richard 
J. Hastings, and they were elected to' active membership 
in this Society. 

Mrs. Daniel Kent was then introduced and read an 
exceedingly interesting historical paper on Jamestown. 
The paper was replete with the story of the trials and 
sufferings of the many companies that came to this settle- 
ment in Virginia. Photographs were shown giving an 
idea of present state of the ruins and monuments that 
have been erected to perpetuate the memory of the un- 
fortunate settlers. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



THE FOUR HUNDRED FORTY-FIFTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2nd, 1909. 



Was held at the rooms of the Society. President May- 
nard occupying the chair. Owing to the large number 
present, it was necessary to open Salisbury Hall, where 
about one hundred and fifty members and friends as- 
sembled to listen to the thrilling story told by Miss Fan- 
nie C. Morse of her experience as a passenger on the 
ill-fated steamship Republic. 

THE WHITTEMORE GENEALOGY. 
By Jeannette Allen Whittemore Ramsay. 

To retrace to Ralph 8 de Botrell — Boterell — Botreaux 
(variants) who had sons, Ralph 4 de Botrell — and Wil- 
liam 4 de Botrell (possibly these were grandsons), we find 
that this William married Avisa 4 de Whytemere, heiress, 
taking her name, viz : William de Botrell de Whytemere 4 . 

They had Reginald de Whytemere, 8 Dus. de Whitmore, 
1204—1216. M. unknown. He had Robert 6 de Whitmore, 
Dus. de Whitmore, 1213 — 38, m. Joanna Ballard. They 
had Robert 7 de Whitmore, Dus. de Whitmore, 1257—60, 
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m. Ada de Walleshull. They had — William 8 , heir. He 
had church of Claverly and its members, Burchton and 
Bobinton as gift from the King. This William 8 married 
Agnes Hazelwall, who had estates in "Wytimore" and in 
Burchton, both being in the Manor of Claverly, Salop. 
From them was formed what is called the "Thurstanston 
Branch" in the County of Cheshire, Eng. I have this Wil- 
liam's Coat of Arms, quartered with that of Hazelwall 
and the line of their descendants down to A. D. 1617. 

To retrace to Ralph 4 again: This Ralph 4 had son, 
John 5 , styled "Sir John de Whitmore," 1252—1276, for 
about this time he bought of Robert 7 , lord of Whitmore, 
the descendant of William and Avisa, all lands and titles ; 
copy of a deed I have, written in old law latin and none 
but an expert can read it. The original deed is on parch- 
ment and signed with Robert's seal. John Fifth's son and 
heir was John 6 , his mother being Ursula Bagnold, daugh- 
ter of William Bagnold, of noble family. John 6 and Ursula 
had also William 6 de Whitmore, styled "Arm," 1272— 
1301. This William 6 de Whitmore married Alice Ferrars, 
daughter of Robert Ferrars, first Earl of Derby and grand- 
daughter of the powerful Earl Henry de Ferrars, one of 
the favorites of "William the Conqueror," who bestowed 
Castles of Tutbury and Tamworth upon him. This Earl 
Ferrars rebuilt the castle of Tutbury from the foundation 
and made it much more capacious and magnificent than it 
had ever been before, and in its immediate neighborhood 
founded a priory, the only remains of which is the parish 
church — the Holy Trinity — which in its great west door, 
presents one of the most rich and beautiful specimens of 
the architecture of the latter part of the eleventh century 
now to be met with in England. 

In Domesday Book we find the Castle of Tutbury, 
with 146 lordships in the surrounding counties, besides 
many others in various parts of the kingdom, was held 
by Henry de Ferrars, a particular favorite of William I. 

The priory built by Henry de Ferrars was richly endow- 
ed by his wife Bertha also. 
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Through treason of the Earl of Derby, Henry's son, 
"Tutbury" was forfeited to the crown in the year 1269, 
and was given by Edward I to his brother Edmund, Earl 
of Lancaster. 

Henry, Earl Ferrars, held "Haddon Hall" in 1086. He 
also built "Duffield Castle." "Loxley Hall" and the an- 
cient seat of "Chartley" were also in the de Ferrars fa- 
mily, as also "Chartley Hall. " "Tamworth" descended 
from the Marmions to Earl Ferrars, according to one 
authority. 

William 6 de Whitmore and Alice Ferrars had son 
Richard 7 de Whitmore; married Susannah, daughter of 
Philip Draycote of Painesly, noble family, 1350. Their 
son was Philip 8 , married Thomasan, daughter of Richard 
Okeover, very old titled family, 1383. Their son was 
Richard 9 , 1377 — 99. He married, first, a daughter of Sir 
Ralph Bagot, Bagot and Staffordshire heiress from old 
family, from temp. Henry I. Richard 9 married, second, a 
daughter of Sir Richard Devereaux, from old family — 
Earl of Salisbury. Richard 9 married, third, a daughter 
of Simon Harcourt of Ellenhall, county Stafford. The 
Harcourt family were an ancient and illustrious family. 

From this third and last marriage, there was a son 
Nicholas 10 who married Anne, daughter of Thomas Aston 
of Tixall, county Staff. Their son was Anthony 11 who 
married Christian, daughter of Nicholas Vaux, of ancient 
and honorable family. Their son was William 12 , who 
married, but unknown to whom, and this William's son 
was John 13 de Whitmore, of Caunton, County Notts j who 
married Alice Blyton of Caunton, noble family. This 
John 18 removed from Staffordshire to Nottinghamshire. 
Their son was Robert 14 ; married, first Catherine Claye, 
of noble family. He married, second, Alice Atwoode, noble 
family, i. e. : entitled to coat of arms. Robert 14 died in 
1540. Robert 14 and Catherine Claye had twelve children, 
viz: 

William 15 , eldest son and heir. Coat of Arms: Crest, 
Heathcock, granted to him in 1562. It is quartered with 
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that of "Blyton," into whose family his grandfather 
John 13 married. William died 1568. John 18 de Whit- 
more 's Coat of Arms was quartered with that of 
"Blyton." 

The next son of Robert 14 de Whitmore and Catherine 
Claye, was Richard 15 ; d. s. p. 1559, at Harlington, county 
Beds. The next son was Thomas 16 of Madley, County 
Staff; he died in 1605. (This Thomas had a son William, 
whose Coat of Arms was Vert, fretty Or.) 

Charles 15 comes next. He spelled his name "Wat- 
more." He was of Tuxford, County Notts; he died in 
1568. He had brothers : Edmond, John, Rowland, James, 
Randall, and 3 sisters. Charles 15 Watmore (Whitmore) 
had twelve children, viz. : Robert 16 , John 16 , Thomas 16 , 
of Hitchen, Eng., died there in 1649; Richard 16 , Wil 
liam 16 , Roger 16 , Christopher 16 , James 16 ; 3 daughters and 
1 posthumous child. 

Thomas 16 of Hitchen, who died there in 1649, is not 
the Thomas of Hitchen, Eng., given in the genealogy in 
the Boston Public Library. That Thomas was an own 
cousin of Thomas of Hitchen, who died in 1649, and he 
is not the ancestor of the first emigrant of our line to 
this country. That Thomas was styled ' ' Thomas Senior, ' ' 
of Hitchen, and died in 1617, some thirty years before 
the other Thomas of Hitchen. " Thomas Senior" was a 
son of one of Charles Watmore *s brothers, consequently 
Charles' nephew. 

Roger 16 , son of Charles 15 Watmore, had a son Nicholas, 
baptized 1595, and who died in 1650. (This Nicholas had 
a son born in 1615, whose name was Thomas, and an- 
other son Francis of whom later.) 

Thomas 16 , who died in Hitchen, Eng., in 1649, had a 
son Thomas 17 who settled in Maiden, now Everett, and 
died there in 1661. 

This Thomas was born in Hitchen, County Hertford, 
Eng. He married, first, unknown. He married, second, 
Sarah Deardes, April 14, 1623, who was buried, Nov. 17, 
1628. He married, third, Hannah , who was fifty 
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years old in 1662, and married Benjamin Butterfield, 
June 3rd, 1663, at Chelmsford, Mass. 

The child of Thomas, of Maiden, and his first wife was 
Sarah, baptized April 14, 1616. 

The children of the second marriage presumably, were 
Mary, baptized May 12, 1624, and Thomas, baptized Oc- 
tober 6, 1626. 

The. children of the third marriage were ten, four of 
whom were born in Hitchen, Bng., the other six being 
born in America. 

Thomas Whittemore was one of the earliest settlers of 
Charlestown, Mass. He located in that part which was 
subsequently Maiden, in the southeast part, the same 
being now Everett, about three miles from Boston. The 
parish records of Hitchen show that his son John was 
born there February 11, 1638-9, and he, probably, came to 
this country a year or two after that time. In 1645, he 
purchased of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, "meadow for 
two cows grass.' ' This piece of land joined his own 
farm. As he had a farm in 1645 he had probably owned 
it several years, and perhaps became the owner soon 
after his arrival in this country. He probably redeemed 
it from the wilderness. The farm was bounded east by 
Chelsea, south by the Mystic River. 

It is remarkable that his homestead remained in the 
possession of the Whittemore family until May 1st, 1845, 
when it was sold by the late William Whittemore to 
Nathaniel Sands, of New York City, — a period of more 
than two hundred years. 

The site of the dwelling house erected by Thomas 
Whittemore, of Maiden, the first occupant of the home- 
stead, was identified by myself and the late Miss Mary E. 
Joslyn, in 1897, when I had the old cellar— then dis- 
cernible on the premises — painted in water-color. 

The site is on an elevation and commanded a fine pros- 
pect in all directions, with the beautiful Mystic river on 
the south. It must have been an ideal spot a hundred 
and fifty years ago or more, but alas ! now, how changed 
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in this day and generation if indeed it is not swept away 
altogether. The high hill was being dug down in 1897. 

Thomas of Maiden died in 1661. His will was dated 
February 8, 1660, and was proved and allowed June 25, 

Oils) 
1661. It was signed by Joses Bocknum, Roger X Kenacut 

(mark) 
and William Ireland. His issue by Hannah, viz. : Daniel, 
baptized July 31, 1633; John, baptized April 27, buried 
April 29, 1635 ; Nathaniel, baptized May 1, 1636 ; another 
John, baptized February 11, 1638-9, all in Hitchen, Bng. 
Born in America : Elizabeth, Benjamin, Thomas, Samuel, 
Pelatiah, died 1678. Abraham was in the army in 1675; 
died January 14, 1690 — ae. 35. 

All the children lived in America, except the first John 
and Thomas, and the two daughters. To Daniel, his eldest 
son by his third wife, he gives the larger part of his 
property. This Daniel 2 married Mary Mellins, daughter 
of Richard Mellins, of Charlestown, March 7, 1662. He 
died May 11, 1683. The issue was: Daniel 8 , born April 
27, 1663 ; John 8 , born February 12, 1664-5, in Maiden, and 
5 other children. 

John 8 married Ruth Basset. She and her sister Lydia, 
who married his brother, Daniel 8 , were daughters of 
Joseph Basset, son of William Basset, who came over in 
the ship "Fortune" in 1621, lived in Duxbury, Mass., in 
1637, and was Rep. from 1640 to 1644 inclusive. This 
William Basset, in 1652, with Gov. Bradford and others, 
joined in the purchase of Dartmouth, removed to Bridge- 
water, and died there in 1667. John 8 died in 1730. 

Issue of John 8 and Ruth Basset was "John of Leices- 
ter* ' (so called), born September 12, 1694; Jeremiah, born 
in 1695, styled "Jeremiah of Concord/ ' and five others, 
sons and daughters. 

"John of Leicester/ ' Mass., removed from Rumney 
Marsh, Chelsea, where he was then residing, in 1726. In 
Leicester he bought the farm on which he lived through 
the remainder of his life. The deed bears date January 9, 
1726, and is from William Keen to John Whittemore and 
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Nathaniel Richardson, his wife's father, conveying 347 
acres, in consideration of the payment of £320. Subse- 
quently, his father-in-law, "for good and sufficient con- 
sideration," conveyed his undivided half to his son-in-law 
by a quit-claim deed, dated October 25, 1728. 

"John 1st of Leicester" married Rebekah, daughter of 
Nathaniel Richardson, of Woburn, Mass. ; her mother was 
Abigul Reed, daughter of Geo. Reed, of Woburn, who 
married Elizabeth Jennison, of Watertown, eldest child 
of Robert jennison, the American ancestor of the Jenni- 
son family. Rebekah 's father, Nathaniel Richardson, was 
a man of very considerable means, owning lands in and 
about Leicester. He was the grandson of Thomas Richard- 
son, who came over in the fleet with Gov. Winthrop, in 
1630, and settled in Charlestown first, and then in Woburn 
where he was one of the founders of the church. 

Issue of "John of Leicester" and Rebekah was: John, 
born 1721, married Elizabeth Earle, 1749, daughter of 
Robert Earle, son of the first Ralph ; Nathan, born 1723, 
married Lois Earle, 1763, daughter of William Earle 2 ; 
Rebekah, born 1725, married Oliver Witt, 1745; Phebe, 
born 1727, married Ralph Earle, 1749, son of William 1st 
and grandson of Ralph 1st. 

Phebe was the mother of Ralph Earle, distinguished as 
a painter. He is said to have painted the battle at 
Lexington, and his friend Doolittle engraved it. Another, 
a view of Concord, with the royal troops destroying the 
stores. Another, of the battle at the "North Bridge" in 
Concord, and one of the south part of Lexington where 
the first detachment was joined by Lord Percy. These 
paintings were from sketches drawn on the spot and en- 
graved and published by Amos Doolittle, who was with 
Earle. 

It is certainly no slight distinction to have been the 
first American Historical Painter. Soon after the peace 
we find him in England pursuing his art under the in- 
struction of Sir Benjamin West and such was his success 
that he was elected a member of the Royal Academy in 
London. 
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Among his works were two full length portraits of Dr. 
Dwight, 1777; a large painting of the Falls of Niagara. 
His productions were chiefly portraits which have form- 
erly been found in Northampton and Springfield, Mass. 

I wish some descendant or kin of Ralph Earle would 
search and find them and present them to the Society of 
Antiquity or the Antiquarian Society. 

Among Ralph Earle 's last works were portraits of 
Gov. Strong and family. He also painted the portrait of 
the wife of Alexander Hamilton, she sitting to him in jail 
where he was confined for debt. 

The next child of "John of Leicester" was Nathaniel, 
born 1732, married Sarah Rice of Shrewsbury, August 
17, 1753. He died in Shrewsbury in 1764. 

James, born 1734, married Dorothy Green, of Brook- 
field, daughter of Timothy Green. 

"John 1st of Leicester" built his first house about 1730, 
about sixty rods south-west from that which he afterward 
built. The second house and barn, I have a water-color 
of. This farm and buildings thereon, he devised to his 
youngest son, James, styled "Lieut. James," and it con- 
tinued in the possession of his descendants until 1864, a 
period of one hundred and thirty-four years. "John 1st 
of Leicester" was Deacon of the Orthodox church and 
one of the Deacon's chairs, of which there were two in 
his pew, is still in existence — preserved by the late Miss 
Mary E. Joslyn, of Leicester. Deacon John was also Cap- 
tain in the militia, as appears by an order from Col. John 
Chandler, of Worcester, dated September 22, 1746. He 
was town clerk in 1737 to 1739 inclusive, and from 1751 
to 1761. He was sometime chairman and was selectman, 
1732-1734, and in 1739, as also from 1742 to 1749 inclusive, 
and in 1751. 

His will was executed Dec. 11, 1770, and probated 
September 4, 1771. I think this date is a printer's blun- 
der. It should be February 4, 1771, between which two 
months he died. He signed his will by writing his name 
and affixing his seal. He lived to be 77 years old, and 
probably lies buried beneath the present stone church 
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opposite the little park or there about, as on that spot 
was the first burial ground in Leicester. 

Next in line is "Lieut. James," born 1734, who married 
Dorothy Green of Brookfield. Their issue was: James, 
born in 1762, lived in Brookfield, died in Leicester, had 
two daughters and three sons: James, Clark (f) and Vas- 
sal — family of descendants of Vassal, in Ashland, Mass. 
The next were twin daughters : Sally and Polly. One of 
these married an Allard. 

Phebe, born 1765, married Samuel Waite, lived in 
Leicester, beautiful home by Waite Pond. This was a 
favorite aunt of my father who spent many happy days 
there. The issue was : Edwin, married a Rockwood ; Em- 
eline, married an Underwood. They lived in the old home 
for years and then sold it — the fine old house afterward 
being burned down. Phineas married a Sprague, had a 
son Addison. Charles lived in Boston. DoUy, born 
1767, unmarried. 

Samuel, born 1769, went to New York state, married 
a Miss Rainger. 

Issue: Lewis, Horace, Clarissa; Adeline married a 
Knight and lived in Oakham, Mass. ; Samuel Austin, shot 
in riot, Providence, R. I. ; Martha, married Horace Bixby, 
lived in Worcester, removed to Clinton, N. Y. Lorenzo 
went to Sycamore, 111.; had two sons. Catherine went 
West ; Laura, Thomas. 

The next child of Lieut. James was Katy, born 1772, un- 
married. Ann, born 1774. Clark, born Dec. 25, 1776, mar- 
ried Mary Moore, of Tatnuck, daughter of John Moore, a 
soldier of the " Revolution.' ' He died February 19, 1849 ; 
she died July 26, 1829. 

John, born 1779, married Nancy Howard, of Leicester. 
Their issue was : Eliza, married Gilmore ; John, killed in 
railroad accident, in 1850; Mary, married Henry War- 
ren; William, married Elizabeth Dickenson; James, 
married Lucy Bolton; Susan, married Joseph E. Joslyn 
and had one daughter, the late Mary E. Joslyn, of Lei- 
cester, Mass. 

Aaron, born 1782, married Sally Baker. 
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Joseph, born 1786, married Sally Wilson. 

"Lieut. James" of Leicester took part in the battle of 
Bunker Hill (according to Miss Joslyn), and served 
several years in the army. As he marched as sergeant 
as one of the regular militia under Capt. Newhall at the 
first alarm on the 19th of April, 1775, and he did not 
return, but letters were received from him by his wife — 
one from "Camp Castel William/ ' Feb. 23, 1777, and one 
dated Boston, Dec. 9, 1777, and as he also received his 
commission as Lieutenant the 28th day of April, 1778, 
and dated as signed and passed 23rd April, 1778, it all 
goes to prove that he remained in the army three years, 
and possibly a much longer time. 

Copy of his commission as 1st Lieut. I have. The 
original document being now in the hands of one of the 
descendants, a great-grandson, through John, his son, 
through William, his grandson who married Elizabeth 
Dickenson of Leicester. 

Lieut. James was "distinguished for courage, bravery 
and loyalty." To quote verbatim the words from the 
commission: "Reposing special trust and confidence in 
your Loyalty, Courage and good Conduct." 

"Lieut. James,", to whom the farm descended, kept it 
up thriftily, and it was considered to be one of the best 
and prettiest in Leicester, Mass. The comfortable, old 
fashioned two story house, with front door in the center 
and a "lean-to" in the rear, is gone, disappeared off the 
face of the earth ; the lilac bushes, apple trees following 
the old stone wall up to the driveway to the house, are 
all gone. The huge barn was still standing a few years 
ago, which, if kept in repair, might last another one hun- 
dred years. It may still be standing, but alas ! it was not 
kept in repair when I last saw it, and the whole place 
looked raw and ungraceful and dilapidated— <-alas ! alas ! 
the poetry all gone, with a new house, gaunt and bare, 
standing on the premises. The road passing the place is 
named Whittemore Road. 

A quarter of a mile below, to the west, is a John Whit- 
temore place. Whether it was Deacon "John 1st" son, 
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John, who lived there, or ' 'Lieut. James* " son, I have not 
determined. At all events, the tiny house and big barn 
were still in "statu quo" a few years ago. 

Beside the water-color of the Whittemore farm-house 
(the quaint old homestead), I have also a door-latch and 
handle and a hinge from one of its doors. 

"Lieut. James' " son, Clark, sometime after his ma- 
nage to Mary Moore, removed to Worcester, Mass. He 
was a printer. He bought of Isaiah Thomas the two-story 
house which stood where the Antiquarian Society House 
has been so many years, at the corner of Highland, Main 
and Salisbury Streets. There was no Highland Street 
there then. 

It was a pretty spot for a home. It stood high on the 
third terrace (there were three terraces there in those 
days), two terraces planted with Lombardy Poplars in 
rows following the line of the two upper terraces. Below, 
on the main thoroughfare, large elms shaded the road. 
Opposite, was the "Timothy Bigelow house," then in- 
habited (in my father's day) by Timothy Bigelow 's 
daughter, and her husband, Abraham Lincoln. The old 
Court House stood next, south of Clark Whittemore 's 
dwelling and then nearby, that of Isaiah Thomas. Encir- 
cling the square were huge elms of primitive growth, a 
delight to the eye in their graceful beauty, and a wel- 
come shade in summer. 

"It was a paradise for birds all-round about, and there 
were quantites of them, and how they did sing," to quote 
my father, Mr. Whittemore. He was very fond of birds 
and he said they (the swallows and house-wrens) used to 
build their nests in the eaves of his father's house almost 
in legions. Quite a contrast the present day. 

Clarke and Mary Moore's children were as follows: 
Edwin, born 1798; removed to New Orleans, La., and 
became a planter where he had a large plantation. He 
had a son, Col. Charles, who was killed early in the 
Civil War. John, born 1799. For a time he was a 
hatter. His place of business was a little north of George 
Street, beyond the "Asa Moore-Baton" place-— on Main 
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Street. He was captain in the first Light Infantry form- 
ed in Worcester. He afterward removed to Vermont 
and died there October 24, 1879, ae. 79 years, 10 months 
and 3 days. Harding Clarke, born in 1802. He was a 
physician in Swanton, Vt. Was a linguist, speaking and 
writing several languages. He was an intimate friend of 
one of Gov. Levi Lincoln's sons, who died in early man- 
hood, I believe, and the tradition is given me by a des- 
cendant of Dr. Whittemore, that Levi Lincoln, perceiving 
his natural ability, offered to defray his expenses through 
college. 

Mary Caroline, born 1809; married Benjamin Smith, 
lived for a while in a very pretty place on Lincoln Street, 
afterward removed to Canada, and then to Michigan. 
Benjamin Smith was Deacon of the church where he 
resided. 

Dolly Ann, born December 30, 1811; died August 26, 
1813. 

Charles, born December 21, 1813; died May 27 1905, 
ae. 91 years, 5 months and 6 days. 

Henry, born November 14, 1816. A man of fine tastes 

and refinement. He was lost on a voyage to the 

.Mediterranean sea in 1858. 

Dolly Ann, born October 1, 1822, married Leander 
Smith, brother of Benjamin, who came from Manchester, 
N. H., where another brother was mayor of the city. 
Dolly Ann and her husband removed to Illinois, where 
her husband had a thousand acres and was justice of the 
peace, etc. She was quite a gealogist. She died February, 
1907, 84 years, 4 months and a few days. 

Clarke Whittemore was 72 years and 2 months when 
he died, February 19, 1849, or rather 72 years, 1 month, 
3 weeks and 4 days. 

Charles Whittemore, born December 21, 1813, married 
Jane Barnes Allen, October 5, 1835, daughter of Captain 
William Allen of Plymouth, Mass. She died November 
18, 1861. He married, second, Eebecka W. Taylor, Au- 
gust 6, . 1863, daughter of Deacon Samuel Taylor and 
Lydia Worcester Taylor. Samuel Taylor, her father, was 
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long Deacon of Central Church, Worcester, Mass. Lydia 
Worcester was sister of Joseph B. Worcester who com- 
piled Worcester's Dictionary. 

Lydia Worcester Taylor was a near friend of Madam 
Salisbury, and at her death she left Mrs. Taylor two 
thousand dollars, as an expression of her appreciation, 
and also her favorite chair. I have tried to trace that 
chair, but have not succeeded. Rebecka died July 19, 
1888. 

Charles Whittemore, always of inventive genius, learn- 
ed his trade and then entered the employment of Henry 
Goulding & Co. for a short time. He was in business for 
himself on Grove Street, where the Washburn & Moen 
plant commenced. Afterward he formed a partnership, 
the firm being Fitzroy Willard, Henry B. Conklin, Mr. 
Williams and Charles Whittemore, and they bought out 
Mr. Goulding. With Mr. Whittemore the scheme origi- 
nated. The firm remained thus established, (with the 
exception of Mr. Williams withdrawing,) for some ten 
years or more, when just as the civil war broke out, or 
just previous, the firm sold out to Mr. Lombard. Mr. 
Lombard became rich there. 

With various business careers and vicissitudes, some 
losses and many risks, he travelled through life, treating 
his fellowmen honestly, always. Of various places of 
residence in Worcester he first built a cottage on Har- 
vard Street, where I was born, over fifty years ago. The 
house stands there yet, with a small addition. 

There were few, if any, houses on Harvard Street at 
that time, with the exception of Mr. James Green's house, 
which stands on the corner of George Street. 

The cottage was prettily situated with vines and flow- 
ers and fruit, and a beautiful view both east and west. 
Afterward Mr. Goulding came up there and built the 
house which is still standing. They, Mr. and Mrs. Gould- 
ing, were our next door neighbors, with old fashioned 
whist for winter evenings. Mr. Goulding made fun of 
our cottage and called it the "bird cage." 
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Mr. Whittemore sold the cottage to T. W. Higginson 
or to the Unitarian Society (the first church) for Mr. 
Higginson, when he came to Worcester as minister of 
that church. Mr. Whittemore then built a residence on 
Mt. Vernon, now Grant Square, I believe— a large white 
house where Col. Wellington's father lived for so many 
years. The character or style of the house is completely 
changed, and with the change has lost the simple, digni- 
fied air it bore in former years. It had a hip roof which, 
for artistic effect, is much to be desired above a mansard. 
Selling this house, he bought, some years after, a similar 
style house of Mr. George Verry, the lawyer, on Pleasant 
Street, which at that time was embellished with vines 
and flowers, especially roses and various fine trees, and 
now it too, is, alas ! how changed ! Most of the fine trees 
have disappeared, a large part of the grounds have been 
taken for other uses and a general air of decay and 
neglect surrounds the place. 

"Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away. 
Change and decay in all around I see." 

These two lines often often come to mind as I contem- 
plate the changes that have taken place within my re- 
collection. 

Retracing to John 6 de Whitmore, son and heir of 
John 5 , 1276—1301, I have the line from son to son 'till 
about the year 1377 — 93, when the estates in Stafford- 
shire descend to a female, Elizabeth 10 , heiress, who mar- 
ried James Boghay, who assumed the title Dus. de Whit- 
more, and from them, all the male heirs were styled, 
"Lord of Whitmore' ' down to Robert 15 de Boghay, Dus. 
de Whitmore, living in 1542. (See by the chart herein.) 

The estate is still in the descendants ownership. The 
town of Whitmore is on the L. & N. W. R. R., southeast 
from Crewe, Whitmore being in Staffordshire. "Whit- 
more Hall" is one mile from the railway station of 
Whitmore. 

I have both photograph and water-color of "Whitmore 
Hall, ' ' a fine old place ! It is the cradle of the line. Far 
back in the past, it is assumed as probable that the lands 
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owned by the "Lords of Whitmore" embraced more ter- 
ritory than is owned by the generation today. In fact it 
is more than probable that the ownership extended into 
Co. Salop. What is called the "Claverly Branch" (see 
chart) a remnant dwells there now. Their lands were 
extensive in remote centuries. The head of the "Claver- 
ly Branch" was Philip 7 de Whitmore, brother of Richard 7 
de Whitmore (the sons of William, styled "Arm") who 
married Alice Ferrars, daughter of the first Earl of Derby. 
Philip died in 1355. He left John 8 de Whitmore, living 
in 1361, and from John 8 was Richard 9 de Whitmore of 
Claverly, who gives name to the line. This Richard mar- 
ried, first, Margery, daughter of William Attewall. He 

married, second, Sybil The line runs through from 

father to son consecutively, to William 15 heir, who died 
in 1593. This William married Anne, daughter of William 
Bond. It is assumed that their son and heir was Sir Wil- 
liam, of London, born in 1572. He was Lord Mayor of 
London. 

There were many in the different "Branches" who held 
office under the kings, by right of grants, and their landed 
estates, viz.: Privy Councilors, Lord Mayors, Keepers of 
Castles — as one Radulph de Boterel is styled "Custos de 
Novo Castello" (Safford 15 Henry H), members of Par- 
liament, and many other positions of trust, very various, 
down through the centuries. 

To retrace to Charles Watmore 15 , of Tuxford, Co. Notts, 
1568, please note that among the twelve children that he 
had, was one Roger, brother of my ancestor "Thomas of 
Maiden." This Roger had Nicholas of Hitchen, who had 
sons, Thomas and Francis. 

Thomas was born in 1615, baptized 1624, in Hitchen, 
Eng. ; died in 1681 at Middletown, Conn. From him, Gov. 
Wetmore and other families of the name had origin. The 
name "Wetmore" is from Whitmore through carelessness 
of spelling. 

Francis was born in 1625, baptized 1629, in Hitchen, 
Eng. ; died in Cambridge, Mass., October 12, 1685. From 
him, the "Whitmores of America" had origin. This Fran- 
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cis was a fine, aristocratic gentleman, and his dwelling was 
a mansion standing on a hill in about the centre, between 
Old Cambridge and Cambridgeport, as near as I can make 
out. I have seen the picture of the house and read a 
sketch of it and its owner, years ago, but all I can remem- 
ber is, that he wore knee breeches and silver buckles on 
his shoes. 

There was a Lawrence Whittamore and wife, who came 
from "Stanstead, Abbots Co.," Herts, Eng., in 1635, and 
settled in Roxbury, Mass. He was born in 1572 and died 
in 1644. He was probably the first of the name to come 
to New England. He left no children. He evidently was 
of the same generation as Roger, above mentioned, who 
was a minor in 1568, and so was Thomas, Roger's brother, 
who was the father of my " Thomas of Maiden." 

The name of Whitmore has been spelled forty different 
ways, owing no doubt to heedlessness and indifference. 
The Anglo-etymology of the word "Whytemere" is white 
meadow, or lake or mere. Dugdale gives "Mere" as de- 
riving its name from its extensive lake. Then the land- 
ed proprietress or proprietor who resided in the vicinity 
might easily be dubbed Avisa or John of "Whytemere" 
or "de Whytemere." Avisa de Whytemere and her hus- 
band would bear the same name (old style). Between 
1483 and 1543 the "de" was dropped. 

The "Claverly Branch" spelling their name Whytemere 
and Whytemore, finally in 1495 Whitmore. William 
Whitmore 15 of this branch went to London where he 
died in 1593. He was a great merchant, became very 
wealthy and bought land in several counties. His descen- 
dants possessed the splendid estate of "Apley" in Shrop- 
shire until 1883. Every baronetage and local history, in- 
cluding Burke's works, give a record of this family 
from the date of this William. The last of the descen- 
dants living in and owning "Apley" was Thomas Charl- 
ton, who married April 11, 1883, Lady Louisa Ann 
Douglas, eldest daughter of Charles, Marquis of Queens- 
bury. They had issue : Thomas Charlton Douglas Whit- 
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more, born in 1839; Walter Henry, born in 1842, and 
five daughters. 

Thomas Charlton Douglas Whitmore succeeded his 
father in 1846, living in and owning "Apley" 37 years. 
He then sold it and purchased the estate of "Gunsley" in 
Leicestershire, of which county he was High Sheriff. 
"Apley" was in that family for many generations and 
while it is, or was, not the oldest property of the family, 
nor nearly so old as "Slaughter" in Gloucestershire, Eng., 
it was a very beautiful and valuable one, and was sold 
for £550,000, i. e. $2,750,000 by "Douglas," as Thomas 
Charlton was called. Another property of the family (or 
recent offshoot of it) is "Dudmaston" in Shropshire. It 
belongs to Frank Whitmore. It is a very old property of 
a Saxon family which was said to have died out and the 
Whitmores were the nearest of kin. 

A very distinguished branch of the family was settled 
at Wytemere, in Claverly, Co. Salop, and another in 
1 ' Thurstanston, ' ' Co. Cheshire. In Trinity Church, Chester, 
Eng., on the north side of the font, lies the defaced effigy 
of a mailed Knight, Sir John Whitmore by name, repre- 
sentative in the reign of Edward III of the Whitmores of 
Thurstanton, a Cheshire family of knightly lineage and 
renown. This monument was discovered in 1853, under 
a pew at the sout-west end, the face, hands and knees 
having been barbarously cut away to suit the flooring of 
the pew. This effigy must have been a fine work and by 
an artist of no mean talent. Its date is 1374. This John 
Whitmore had "Coat of Arms." He was Mayor of 
Chester, Eng. 

In his history of Cheshire, Ormerod thus describes a coat 
of arms belonging to the "Thurstanston" Whitmores in 
Cheshire: 1st. vert, fretty or., Whitmore; 2nd. argent, a 
chief azure, Hazelwall; 3rd, or, a lion rampant, gules, 
between three martlets of the second ; 4th, party perf esse 
vert and gules, an eagle displayed br. Crest, a lion's head 
couped at the shoulder, argent, bound round the neck with 
a riband azure. This coat, copy of which I have in my 
possession. Surrounding all, is a belt or garter with 
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buckle, on which is the motto — "Either forever." The 
first and second coats have been used indiscriminately as 
the coat of Whitmore with a motto "Either forever.' ' 

The main line of de Whytemere continued until about 
1350, when it ended in two co-heiresses, one of whom car- 
ried the name of Whitmore to the Boghays, and the 
heiress of that family married Edward Mainwaring (pro- 
nounced Mannering) in 1519. 

The Mainwarings still own "Whitmore Hall" and the 
parish is fully described in the Gazetteers. It contains 
3,350 acres. 

From the Staffordshire branch (the main line) was 
General Sir William Whitmore, who commanded a 
Brigade at the capture of Louisbpurg, under Lord Am- 
herst, and was afterwards long Gov. of Nova Scotia. In 
the Memorial of Gen. Wolfe, the captor of Quebec, several 
allusions are made to Gen. Sir William Whitmore. There 
V.as for long, notice of him in the Old State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mackenzie's Castles of England, (Vol. 2, page 1), allu- 
des to "Boscastle" in Cornwall which was built by des- 
cendants of William 2 de Boterell, brother of Peter 2 de 
Botrell — Boterell or Botreaux. The first known of the 
line of Botrell was Godfrey 1st, Duke of Britany. He had 
a grandson, Geoffry Botrell or Boterell. I wish very much 
to trace him and his ancestors in France. 

The Branches of the Whitmore line, as designated: 
"Staffordshire line," the "Claverly Branch" of that line, 
the " ThurBtanston Branch" and the "Caunton Branch," 
is by reason of someone among them, who established him- 
self at each of the several places and became Lord of the 
place as John 5 de Whitmore and Robert 7 de Whitmore, or 
by marriage and accumulation of wealth in lands, etc. 
The Caunton Branch was not so called until sometime in 
the 13th century, when John 18 removed from Stafford- 
shire to Nottingamshire and married Alice Blyton, of 
Caunton, Co. Notts. His arms are quartered with hers, 
and this Coat of Arms I have also, as being Charles Wat- 
more 's brother William's Coat of Arms, coming through 
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his grandfather John 18 . Chas. Watmore had a nephew, 
William. This William 16 had a simple Coat of Arms as 
previously referred to, of vert, fretty, or, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the earliest coats of Heraldry. It 
certainly is very ancient. 

"Apley Park" is 17 miles from Bridgworth on the op- 
posite side of the river from Linley Station. It is one of 
the most beautiful places in the county, or for that matter, 
in the kingdom. The mansion is built of Grinshill stone 
with a lofty square tower over-looking the Severn, which 
here makes a graceful bend. On the south-east front is a 
groined archway under which is the principal entrance. 
But the chief beauty of " Apley" is the wooded park of 
245 acres and the terrace — an elevated drive of more than 
a mile in length and of sufficient breadth to allow of 
six carriages abreast. The view from it is exceedingly 
fine, embracing a panorama of 60 miles circumference. 
" Apley" formerly belonged to the Lucy family, Shake- 
speares' prosecutor, from whom it was purchased in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth by an ancestor of Mr. Whit- 
more, the late owner. The approach to "Apley" from 
Bridgworth is by the Shiffnal Road, on the opposite side 
of the river. (The above is quoted from Murray's Hand- 
book of Shropshire.) 

"Dudmaston Hall," another estate of the Whitmores, 
in Shropshire. It is near the village of Qualt and about 
24 miles from Bridgworth. 

"Thurstanston Hall" is in Thurstanton parish, in the 
County of Cheshire. 

The church of Hazelwall contains a white marble monu- 
ment on which are the "arms" of the Whitmores of 
Thurstanston, which place is located in the extreme north- 
western part of the county. 

Claverly church and its members, Burchton and Bobin- 
ton, which was given to William 8 of the Thurstanston 
Branch by the King, is of Norman transition date, and was 
formerly adorned with a fine series of armorial bearings. 
The font is Norman, having arcades, the piers of which 
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are of different mouldings. Grotesque heads form the 
capital of one of the arches. 

The books of reference that I have quoted from in a 
few places are as follows: Burke's Landed Gentry, Gene- 
alogy, Boston Public Library, History of Leicester, Mass., 
Dunlop's work upon the "History of the Arts of Design 
in United States," besides private correspondence and 
my own special investigations. 

The years given under the generations, mean the years 
in which mention is found of the individuals in ancient 
records. 



WILLIAM HENSHAW 'S JOURNAL 
Fob the Campaign in the Yeab 1759. 

The writer of this historical record was born at Boston, 
October 20, 1735. Son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Bass) 
Henshaw. Prior to 1748, William Henshaw attended 
school in Boston, and was partly fitted to enter college, 
when the family removed to Leicester, his father locating 
upon a farm situated in the easterly portion of the town. 
Here the subject of this brief sketch plied his time until 
the early spring of 1759. March 31 of that year he was 
commissioned 2nd Lieutenant in Capt. Jeduthan Bald- 
win's Company, Col. Timothy Buggies' Regiment, for serv- 
ice in the French and Indian war. Marching orders were 
received on the 9th of May, "The carriages to be loaded 
by day-break to-morrow morning, and all the troops that 
have passed muster to get themselves ready to march to- 
morrow morning by sunrise." 

Mr. Henshaw 's service at this time, according to the 
diary continued from May 10 to November 28, 1759, at 
and about Ticonderoga, under General Amherst. 

Emery Washburn, Esq., in his history of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, gives Mr. Henshaw credit for serving in 
two campaigns, after which he returned to his home on 
the farm. 
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As public sentiment developed among the colonists 
against the circumscribing edicts issued by the British 
Parliament, in restriction of their home manufactures, 
also of their trade and commerce, while at the same time 
demanding tribute from the Colonies in the way of taxes 
for replenishing the treasury of the mother country, Mr. 
Henshaw's sympathy, naturally led him to support the 
side of the Colonies, and being a public spirited man he 
gave of his time and strength in helping forward the 
patriot cause, becoming prominent in the movement early. 

Mr. Henshaw was a member of the Board of Selectmen 
of Leicester and its chairman, 1767-1772, 1779, 1782, 1784- 
1786; a member and chairman of the first Committee of 
Correspondence for the town, December 1773, 1774. 

At a convention held at Worcester in August, 1774, of 
members of the several Committees of Correspondence 
and Safety in the County, at which he was chosen clerk, 
it was on his recommendation and motion that companies 
of " Minute-Men " were to be organized, "ready to act at 
a minute's warning. " 

In answer to the receipt of a copy of the instructions 
given Thomas Denny, Leicester's Representative to the 
General Court, who was re-elected in May, 1773, the 
Committee of Correspondence and Safety, at Boston, 
wrote the Leicester Committee: "We think it must sur- 
prise our oppressors to read your very ingenious and 
sensible resolves and your instructions to your worthy 
Representative. ' ' 

To which the Leicester Committee, through their chair- 
man, Mr. Henshaw, replied: "We have paid and are still 
willing to pay due obedience to laws, made by our own 
consent and lawful authority; but he who tamely sub- 
mits to the tyrannical edicts of the British Parliament 
and ministry, is unworthy even of the name of an 
American." 

Upon the convening of the Court, at Worcester, in 
April, 1774, the" Grand Jurors, in place of coming forward 
to be sworn, presented a protest written by William Hen- 
shaw, refusing to serve if Justice Oliver was, to sit with 
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the Court. The Chief Justice, however, was not present, 
and business of the Court proceeded without further 
interruption. 

Col. William Henshaw, in responding to the alarm of 
April 19th, 1775, reached Cambridge in the early part of 
the day following. And as a member of the Council of 
war, with Col. Gridley and Richard Devans, reconnoitered 
the heights of Cambridge and Charlestown. Their report, 
which was signed by Col. Henshaw as chairman, recom- 
mended the fortifying of Bunker Hill and the construc- 
tion of redoubts between Charlestown and Cambridge. 
Col. Prescott was detailed to execute the plan but decided 
to fortify Breeds Hill instead of Bunker Hill. 

June 27, 1775, Col. Henshaw was commissioned Adju- 
tant General of the Provincial Army under General Ar- 
temas Ward. But after the arrival of General Washing- 
ton, in the reorganization of the army on July 3, he was 
superseded by Gen. Gates as adjutant of the American 
army, Col. Henshaw consenting to serve as his assistant. 

After retiring from the Army, in 1775, Col. Henshaw 
was appointed Lieutenant Colonel in Col. Little's Regi- 
ment of Continental Troops in April, 1776, and accepted 
the office at the personal solicitation of General Wash- 
ington, and joined Gen. Green's brigade at New York. 
Was in the engagement at Flatbush, on Long Island, Au- 
gust 27, 1776, when the American troops were defeated, 
suffering the loss of seven hundred to one thousand men 
killed or made prisoners; Gen. Sullivan and Lord Ster- 
ling among the latter. 

On this occasion, Col. Henshaw, with a detachment of 
soldiers under him, were cut off and surrounded by a 
superior force of Hessian soldiers, but cut their way 
through with great gallantry and little loss of life.. 

Col. Henshaw was also in the engagement at White 
Plains, where another loss was sustained on the American 
side, of between four and five hundred killed and wound- 
ed, according to the report made by Gen. Washington on 
October 29, 1776 ; and with Washington's army at Trenton, 
December 26, 1776, and Princeton, January 3, 1777. In 
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each case, Gen. Washington reported a victory for the 
American side. 

Col. William Henshaw was repeatedly chosen by his 
townsmen to represent them in the General Court. He 
was an active, zealous patriot, of courteous manner and 
dignified bearing, an enlightened, high-minded citizen. 
In 1779, the town voted unanimously to send Seth Wash- 
burn and William Henshaw to form a constitution for 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Henshaw was twice married, his first wife being 
Ruth Sergeant, whom he married February 4, 1762. She 
deceased January 1, 1769, and September 12, 1771, Phoebe 
Swan became his wife. She died Nov. 5, 1808, and he 
deceased February 21, 1820. 

The original diary, a copy of which is herewith pre- 
sented, is the property of the Worcester Society of Anti- 
quity, and occupies a place in their library. The copy 
has been prepared for the press by Ellery Bicknell Crane, 
the Librarian. 

THE JOURNAL: 

May 10. The weather, showery. Set out from Leicester. 
Stopt at Sergeants, paid the bill, 4-8-6 sterling. 
Bought a horse for 4 dollars. Came to Paxton. 
Dinn'd. Staied all night. 

11. Fair weather. Breakfasted at Buckmaster's at 
Brookfield. Set out. Stopt at Mr. Reads; 
staied all night. 

12. Cloudy. Set out at 5 o'clock. Stopt at Shaw's 

2/ — . Stopt at . Stopt at the 

Springfield, and log'd at Capt. Wheelock's 
Mustermaster at Worcester and Springfield. 

13. Sabbath day. Went to meeting. Stayed at 
Mr. Nath'l Hitchcock's. 

14. We stopt at White's. Brigade came up 

15. Lodged at Mr. Jones in Springfield Town. 

Do. Made the Muster Roll 

16. Lodged at Mr. Jones, had breakfast and dinner, 

and set out for Westfield. Stopt and lodged at 
a Deacon Thomas's & 9/ — 
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May 17. Set out. Stopt at Claps in Westfield. Din'd 
Bain afternoon. One man sick upon the moun- 
tains. Stopt at Glascow at Peas. Went to Mr. 
Morton's the minister. Lodged and breakfast. 
Supp'd Peas at night 9/ — 

18. Set out from Mr. Morton's. Rainy weather. Set 

out through the great woods at half after 10 
o'clock. Went into No. 11 at 4 o'clock. Log'd 
at Mr. Shaddock's 6/— 

19. Misty. Breakfast & Din'd & Log'd. Baggage 

came up Cart Brook at miles distant 

from Glascow; hired 6 men with 3 horses at 
Shaddock's, 45/—. 

20. Sabbath. Set out. Came to Sheffield meeting- 
house a little after 10 o'clock. Stopt and heard 
a sermon; provided team to forward our bag- 
gage to Green Bush. Stopt at a private house. 
Din'd, Log'd & Breakfasted 10/— 

21. We set out from Sheffield. Stopt at Lovejoyes 

in the town of and heard the news of 

Capt. Burbank's being taken with a scouting 
party of about 50 men at the Narrows by the 
Indians. Stopt at Ingersols. Stopt at Christian 
Bays in Spencertown & Log'd 14 miles from 
Sheffield. Spencer alias Cleverick, alias land of 
content 13/. 

22. Set out. Stopt at a Stone House from thence 
into Kinderhook. Stopt and viewed their 
meeting-house, their Pulpit like a cupboard, 
pews round it, and seats all about, the roof runs 
up in a Four Square peek. 14 miles this day. 
Stopt & Lodg'd at Vescoit by the meeting-house. 
22/6. 

23. Do Set out from Vescoit. Came to the halt 
way house, 11 miles from Kinderhook 9/ — . Set 
out. Arrived at Green Bush & lodg'd with Jus- 
tice Taylor of Middletown in Green Bush 15/ — 

24. Do Staid at Green Bush. And Din'd at Capt. 
Dowes 6/ — . Then set out in Battoes & Crossed 
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the River and came into Albany & Draw'd Tents 
& provision & Encamped upon a hill a % mile 
from the city. 7/ — . Lost my cane brot from 



May 25. Do Made a Bole or list of our men for scout 
orders to set the men to work. Some to pick 
Oakam for wadding; others to clear land to 
encamp on. Serg't Lackey taken up for Deser- 
tion. Went and lodge at Capt. Lansings 10/ — . 

26. Do Bogle set out from Albany to get Serg't 

Lackey's Discharge. 1000 of the Jersey forces 
arrived this day were Encamped in regular 
order. Din'd, 13/ — . Changed swords with 

Capt. Pain for 12 &y 2 Dollars left to Capt. 

W g & Lieut. How the Bundles left to the 

Capt. W ee'd & W g & B F for 2.% 

Dollars. 

27. Cloudy, rained hard all last Night. Cloths wet. 

Sabbath Day. Went to the English Church in 
the forenoon. Wrote a Letter home — post pay 
22/6. 

28. Showery. Went on the Fatiguing Business of 
Clearing land. Sent a Letter home. Heard 
that 8 men killed & 2 wounded between Albany 
& Senactada. Went to see the King's Garden 

on the land. Saw a Highland whip'd 

Lashes: 5 of our men Draw'd 

29. Raw Cold. Paraded the men by 5 o'clock morn- 

ing to see two men shot: Reprieve Sent: one 

was Returned to his Company. Harris shot. 

Rogers pardon 'd. Bought a pair of shoes £4-10, 

Brush 5/ — . Expenses 15/. 

Paraded at 1 o'clock for the General to View 

us: 5 of our men for Battoes 1. for Teaming. 

Bought for the Company: 

1 lb. of Tea, £0—10 

1 Cheese w 17 lb. @ 1/ 17 

% lb. of Sugar, —10 

1 Loaf Sugar @ 1/6 — 9 £2—06 
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May 30. Election. S Mr. Louder from Boston brot a 
packet from Al. Saundors. Mr. Louder went of 
without my Letter. Rec'd 4 Tents for the Of- 
ficers. Bought a Frying pan Between us 5/ 6/f 
31. We Rec'd our Guns Ammunition. Rec'd of 
Capt. Sam'l C. Paine 6 Dollars in part. After- 
noon went to Green Bush. Left at Capt. Dowes 
in Green Bush Regimental Goat Jacket, 
Breeches, Sword mark'd S. C. P. on the ferrule, 
3 Leather Straps, Tobacco Box, 1 buckel Brush. 
All except the sword in Major Hawk's Chest. 
Crossed the River. Came into Albany. Loaded 
the Battoes to be ready to march. Sent a letter 
by Benj 'a Richardson. 

June 1. Severely Rainy. We struck our Tents by 5 
o'clock in order to go to half moon in Battoes. 
Wrote to Benj a. by Mr. Taylor. At 8 o'clock 
went out in Battoes. Very Fatiguing to the 
men. 32 Barrels to a Battoe. Fell out of the 
Boat, wet myself, the currant very strong. At 
halt after 5. Arriv'd in half moon 22/ — 

2. Showery. Set out in the Battoes at 6 o'clock. 
Very hard work to get up falls. My leg very 
painful. 28 men Arriv'd after much Trouble at 
the 3 mile house at the rifts at Capt. Samsons. 
Pitch 'd our tents 9/. 

3. Do Sabbath. Set out at 7 o'clock. Made an 

attempt to go up the rifts with the Battoes 
Loaded. Went up 100 Rods, turn'd & came down 
stream unload 'd & set of 13/. 
18 of June, 1759. Monday Bought of Mr. Forsey, 
York money: 1 Tea pot, £0 — 6 



1 Spoon, 


—1 


3 Cups & Saucers, 


—2—6 


1 Cake of Chocolate, 


—3—6 


2 lb. of Sugar, 


—3 


y 2 a lb. of Tea, 


—6—3 


2 lb. of Sugar, 


—3 


1 quart Milk, 


-0—8 £1 7-11 
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June 19. Tuesday Do Spent the day walking about the 
Encampments. N. H. Troops Arriv'd. A packet 
came in but hant heard what News. Draw'd our 
allowance of Flour, Meat, Butter & Rice. All 
good. 
20. Wednesday Do Went upon Guard at the 
Royal B house. 5 Compa. of the last Recruits 
came up. 
21. Thursday Do the Reg't set of for the Lake this 
morn'g at 4 o'clock. Bought a side of Venison 
of an Indian. Sold 1. Quarter for 2 Doll's, 3 lbs. 
for 16/10. The side weighed 50 lb. 
22. Friday Do Lieut. Blunt Came up. Sent a 
Letter to half-way Brook. Nothing Extraor- 
dinary. Bought 8 lb. of Sugar. 

23. Saturday Do A Drawing Lists of the men's names 

in Garison: One of the R Troops Confin'd for 
Strike 'g a Corporal f 

24. Sunday Do A Man Shot accident 'y through the 
Thigh.. Read the Boston prints of the 11: Inst. 
Maj'r Rogers & Capt. Shepard are upon the 
Scout the Indians are very bl'd in make'g their 
apperance. Lt. Martin came in from a Scout. 
Went to Ticonderoga, View'd their Encamp- 
ments. Reports that they are very & that 

300 of their men is Employ 'd in corking their 
Battoes. Several of the Last Recruits arriv'd 
this day Ens. Ward, Corp'l Watkins: Lieut. Dun- 
lap from Westborough &c, Lieut. Ingersol, &c. 

25. Monday. Very warm. Visited the Barracks this 
day. Walked out &c, heard Mr. Crawford go to 
prayer & sing Psalms. Nothing Extraordinary. 
11/3. 

26. Tuesday Do Relieved the Man on Guard. Serg't 

of the Jerseys confin'd for being Drunk & ab- 
sent from Duty. Nothing Extraordinary this 
Guard. Removed, took a chamber in the north 
side. 
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June 27. Wednesday Do Lieut. Ingersol went to join our 
Comp 'a at half-way Brook. 200 of the Invalids 
marched to the half-way Brook. Wrote to Gapt. 
Furness. 

28. Thursday Do No Extraordinary. The Guard of 
the Fort & Block House consists of 90 men. 

29. Friday Do This morning at sun rise heard the 
Report of cannon & platoons at the Lake which 
continued 3 hours & alarmed the Fort & B. H. 
Col. Montgomery sent 300 men, Col. Willard 
150 to the Lake to know the occasion, who re- 
ported they were cleaning their pieces. 

30. Saturday. This morning the Chaplain of Col. 
Whitings Reg't of Connecticut went to prayer 
in Fort. Set on a Gnl C. Martial to try two 
Prisoners of the Jerseys, one for being drunk & 
Neglect of Duty, the other for being Drunk & 
quitting his post. 

July 1. Sunday. Misty Day. Took a walk towards the 
Falls. N. Ex. 

2. Monday Do Visited the Barracks. Made a Re- 
port all well. 

3. Tuesday. Col's Willards Reg't marched at 8 
o'clock & Escorted the Carlinors to the Lake. 
Heard the News of 13 Jersey Blues went out 
from the Lake to get some Bark, a party of 
French & Indians surrounded them & offer 'd 
quarter but Refusing they killed 11, took 2. 16 
was the No. Went out with 4 guns, the rest 
w't Hatchets. Relieved the main Guard. 

4. Wednesday. F. P. — Walked down to the Bridge. 
A party of the Rangers went on a scout to 
Crown Point, brought 2 scalps in. Bot 2 lb. 
Sugar. 

5. Thursday Do Orders for the settlers to strike 
their tents. Bot of Mr. Cutler 1 piece of Nan- 
keen f at 22/ pr piece York money. Thread & 
Buttons 4/. 
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July 6. Friday Do Bot of Brewer 2 lb. Sugar. Nothing 
material. 

7. Saturday Do Hustling with En. Jim Force, 
gained 1 Bottle Beer. Went into water with 
him. Nothing material. 

8. Sunday Do The Picquet turned out to look aftsr 
Lost Cattle. I was warned to be ready at a 
moment's warning to turn out with a new Pic- 
quet if any thing Extraordinary should happen. 

9. Monday. Bought of Cobley 1. Nankeen Jack- 
et 14/. Bought of Capt. Williams 1 pr. of Indian 
Stockings 4/. Lieut. Gibbs Dr to half a piece of 
Nankeen 13/. 

10. Tuesday. Rainy. Drawd Stores 707 lb Flour, 
3 Days pork & 3 Butter. Visited the Barracks. 
Saw Sanders— N. E. To 1. Bottle Beer 16/10. 

11. Wednesday. Relieved the Guard. Several pris- 
oners brought from Saratoga. Absent at Grand 
Rounds. Very Cold at Night. Wrote to Jos. at 
Boston. 

12. Thursday F. P. Ens'n Force, officer of the Pic- 
quet, ordered to Escort a Deserter to the Falls. 
Several Indians Discovered last Night & today 
at the Falls, the Centries Discharged at them 
several times. No. 3 & 5 Fired Each of them at 
10 or 11 at Night. Alarm 'd the Garrison. Heard 
that Major Rogers had an Engagement on the 
Lake this morning with the Ennemy. An Ex- 
press arriv'd at 12 o'clock this Night from the 
Lake. 

13. Friday Do Lieut. Gibbs, officer of the Picquet, 
went to the Falls to Escort 6 prisoners Wag- 
goners for stealing O Iron Bott 2 lb. of Sugar. 
At Night the Garrison Rallied at the Firing 2 
guns from Block house. Major Rogers Re- 
turned. 

14. Saturday. Very Hot. Rain last Night. A Com- 
pany of the last Recruits came up. Jona. Phil- 
lips 2 or 3 Compa of Highlanders arrived from 
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Ohio this Night. Alarmed at the Royal Block 
House. They fired at an Indian. 
July 15. Sabbath Day Do At 10 o'clock Went to Oapt. 
Luser. Prised 'd to try two Prisoners of the 80th 
Reg't For Stealing Goods & Money of a Settler. 
Also a Jersey Blue for Sleeping on his post : at 1 
o'clock a Waggoner came to the Fort and Re- 
ported that he saw Indians. Left his Team 1 
or 2 m from the Bridge. Capt. Whiting & Lt. 
Dayton with a party of Volunteers gone in Per- 
suit of them toward Fort Miller. Returned 
without making any Discovery — Except the 
tracks of about 20 Indians supposed to have 
gone along that Day. 

16. Monday. Rainy. 3 Gompa. of Col. Fitche 's Reg 't 
arriv'd. Colo. Lyman Chaplain preach 'd a Ser- 
mon. Warn'd for Picquet Went the Rounds be- 
tween 2 & 3 o'clock at Night. One of the Gen- 
tries not Alert. 

17. Tuesday. Fair. Draw'd our Allowance of all 
species for a week, 4 Days Fresh Beef, 3 Days 
Salt pork, 3 Days Butter & 7 Days Flower for 
100 men, 700 lb. Flower. 50 of the Invalids 
joined us. 

18. Wednesday. Visited the Barracks — N Bxtraoiv 
dinary. 

19. Thursday Do Relieved the Guard this morning. 
A prisoner brought in for Desertion. 

20. Friday Do Capt. Doolittle came from the Lake 
this morning. Wrote a letter home by Capt. 
Doolittle. Hear that the army will Sail Sunday 
morning. Battoes all Loaded, Ready to Sail. A 
prisoner confined for Desertion. 

Afternoon, 3 men whip'd, 2 of the 80th* Reg't 
for stealing goods from the Settler. One whipe'd 
400, the other 300 Lashes— Sentence 'd 750 the 
Jersey Blue Sentenc'd 100, Rec'd 50 for making 
false alarm. 
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July 21. Saturday the 21 of July, 1759, at 8 o'clock. This 
morning Informed by a man who came from the 
Lake that the Army Embark 'd at the Dawn of 
Day on the Lake. Made Sail for Ticonderoga. 
About 200 of the Provincial Troops Massachu- 
setts & Connecticut Arriv'd. Bec'd a Letter 
from home Dated June 23. 

22. Sunday Do. Green Peas. Walked in the Garden. 
N. Extraordinary. 

23. Monday. Bott of Cutler 1 pr. Buckles, 1 Silk 
Handkerchief. Bead the Boston Gazette of the 
16th inst. Bead the News of David Lynd's house 
blown over by a Huricane. Also the Death of 
Sir Wm. Pepperil, Hannah Griggs. In the Even- 
ing heard a sermon preached by Mr. Pomroy, 
chaplain of one of the Connecticut Beg'ts; he 
Log'd with us at Night & a Bottle of Wine at 
Brewers. Nothing Further Bemarkable. Visited 
Barracks. 

24. Tuesday Do Orders for a Court Martial to 
set Immediately the trial of 2 prisoners came 
on, one For Striking a Capt's Waggoner, the 
other a Duberous Fellow for making a False 
Alarm. Bott 2 lb. of Sugar of Brewer. Try'd 
them the 2d Time. Our Opinion the same. 

25. Wednesday Do Reliev'd the Main Guard. Let- 
ter from Ticonderoga says our men all Safe. 
Landed. One killed, 13 or 14 wounded. Dr to 
Brew'r 2/6. Dr. Jno Allen. To 2 lb. Sugar. 

26. Thursday Do Heard that Capt Huggins, with 
8 men, Sailing on the Lake near the Shore, was 
killed & 5 of his men scalped. The other 3 know 
not where they are. A Court Martial set to try 4 
prisoners: 1 Provincial, Sent'd 500. Redmon, a 
Reg. for knoking a Jersey Blue Down, Sent'd 
500. Rec'd none. 1 for Defaming Lt Daton 
S. 200, B none, 1 for Refusing to do his duty & 
Cursing the Serg't on the Parade, S. 100, R. 
none. N. Hampshire Reg't Sent Back from 
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Ticonderoga. Encamp 'd at Fort Edward this 
Night. 
July 27. Friday Do 2 Hampshire Reg't set out this morn- 
ing to go up Mohawk River to join our Forces, 
their Adg't Gen'l Brought down here, was kill'd 
at Ticonderoga, his Body Embalm 'd & Carri'd 
to Albany. 14 or 15 Wounded Men came Down 
From Ticonderoga. 2 French prisoners brought 
down. Carried into the Hospital. Set on Yes- 
terday's Court Martial. 

28. Saturday, July 28, 1759. News came by Colo. 
Amherst that Ticonderoga was taken the 26 Inst, 
at Night. The French Deserted it after setting 
it on Fire & closing up one End of it. They 
made their Escape in Battoes. Rogers with the 
Rangers Persued them, took 17 Prisoners & some 
Plunder: Set on a Court Martial to try two 
Teamsters for stealing the King's Flour. Sent. 
200, one Rec'd 75/. All Prisoners Pardoned 
at the News of Ticonderoga taken. This After- 
noon 20 prisoners came in from Ticonderoga, the 
Picquet Guarded them to Fort Miller: 1 Bottle 
Wine % lb. Tobacco, 2 pints of Wine. 1 of the 
Teamsters whip'd 75 L at Night. Went to hear 
Prayers at Night, etc. Nothing Further Re- 
markable. 

29. Sunday. News Our Army getting their Battoes 
into Lake Champlain. 2 or 3 of Connecticut 
Troops came in wounded. 

30. Monday. Rainy This Day For Picquet 

Brig'd Qen'l Gage came in From Ticonderoga 
this Afternoon. 

31. Tuesday Do Col. Gage set out for Niagara to 
take the command there, he was Escorted to 
Fort Edward by the Picquet. 

Lieut. Church came in from No. 4 Fort Massa- 
chusetts. 5 Days Scout. Visited the Barracks — 
1st of August, 1759. Wednesday. Reliev'd the 
Guard. Lt. Church set out for Ticonderoga to 
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carry a letter to the Gen'l; from there he is to 
go through the Woods to No. 4. Wrote a Letter 
by him to No. 4. Wrote a Letter home by Mr. 
Bice No. 6. 
Aug. 2. Thursday. Rainy. 12 Weeks + 

This afternoon I was Informed that a party of 
our men went from Ticonderoga to Crown point 
to make Discoveries. They Report the French set 
it on Fire, blew up a magazine in it & then De- 
serted it. & they took possession. 

3. Friday Morning. Fair. At 3 o 'clock an Express 
came in which gave an account of the Reduc- 
tion of Niagra. 600 of the Enemy & the Chief 
Sagamon of the Indians A F M made prisoner. 

4. Augt. Saturday Do, 1759. Took a walk to see 
the Wood Cutters. In the afternoon went a 
Hunting: 4 miles. 

5. Sunday Do Went to No. 1. Eat Huckleberrys. 
N. Extraordinary. 

6. Monday. Fair & Pleasant. Mr. Brewer Brought 
two letters from Albany for me & Force. But 
through a mistake carry 'd them to the Lake. 

7. Tuesday Do At 5 o'clock in morn'g set out for 
the Lake. Arriv'd at 10 o'clock. Enquir'd after 
my Letters, heard Nothing of them. Went & 
Viewed the Old Fort. The French entrench- 
ments & the Place where they Landed round a 
point of Land; the French Intrench 'd within 
80 rods of the Old Fort. View'd the New Fort 
that is Building, the Walls about 14 Feet thick 
Built of Stone & Lime. Set out and came to 
Fort Edward at 8 o'clock in the Evening. 

8 of Aug't, Wednesday, 1759. Rec'd 2 Letters 
from Dan'l & Jos. Dated July 26 & 28, which 
was carry 'd to the Lake through mistake & sent 
back again. Relieved the Guard. 

9. Bought of mess : Cutter & Brewer 

4% yds. Green Batteen @10/ — pr yd 2 — 5 — 
38y 2 yds. shalloon® 4/— pr yd 14r- 
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3 sticks of Mohair @6 each 1 — 6 

2 hanks Green Silk @ 1/ — each 2 — 

Y2 yd. Buckram @ 3/ p yd 1 — 6 

Green thread — 6 

2 doz Buttons @ 4/— 2 8— 4 



£3—12—10 



Aug. 10. Friday. Port Edward Aug't 10, 1759. All 

peacable, took a walk. Nothing Extraordinary. 

Capt. Jones of Framingham, Lt. Howard of 

Weston, Ens'n Lowder of Boston set out for the 

Lake this morning. 

11. Saturday, Aug't 11, 1759. Went Hunting in the 

Afternoon on the West side of the River. Found 

no game. At 11 o'clock at Night an Express 

Arrv'd from Crown point with a packet. A man 

from fort set out immediately to Forward the 

Letters to the Next Post. 

12. Sunday. Rained hard last Night. Showery 
Day. Mr. Huggins gone down to Albany. Sent 
by him for my cloths that I Left there. Bought 
2 lb. Sugar. 

13. Monday. Fair. Heard our Reg't is clearing a 
Road from Crown point to No. 4. 

14. Tuesday Do — Went over to the Island to assist 
Mr. Cowper in posting his Books and Setling 
his accounts. 

15th Aug't. Fort Edward Wednesday: over at the 
Island all Day. Mr. Nichols Gone to N. England. 
Omitted Writing by him. Staid at the Island 
while. 10 o'clock at Night the Sally ports shut, 
had them Open'd to come in. 2 case Bottles 
Jamaica, 1 Quire paper Rec'd. 

16th Thursday. Fair. Relieved the Guard. Three 
prisoners. Try'd. Fair Sen'd 1 one to 100, 2 to 
150. N. Material Pardon 'd: all— 

17th Friday. Fort Edward : 1759. Went to the Island. 
Wrote there all Day 
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Aug. 18th Saturday Do Went to work on the Roads Be- 
tween Port Edward & Port Miller with : 1 Seg't, 
1 Corp! & 30 Privates. Crossway'd 90 yds; 3 
yds per man sent — 

19th Sunday Do Was over at the Island all Day. Dr. 
Steel came from the Lake & Ordered up Mohawk 
River there to Remain at the little Falls. 

20th This morning: Doct. Steel set out for Albany. 
Took a walk with him 3 or 4 miles. Return 'd & 
went over to the Island. Staid all Day. Rec'd a 
Letter from Broth V Denny — 

21st Tuesday. Wrote a Letter home by Capt. Carver, 

post pay 5/7 d. Rainy Day. Went to the Island. 

22d Wednesday. Fair. Employ 'd in Looking after 

Battoes & see them Cork'd & Mended. 
23d Thursday Do Went Down to Fort Miller with 
6 Battoes & 50 men: Landed them & Return 'd 
with 10 Battoes, 97 Casks of Bisket in them. 

24th Friday Do : Went to Fort Miller with 10 Battoes, 
Loaded them & Return 'd with 100 Casks of 
Bisket. 

25th Saturday Do: Ens'n Force with Battoes to Fort 
Miller. N. Extraordinary. 

26th Sunday. Fair. 3 French Prisoners Deserted 
from Niagara taken up at the 4 mile Picquet & 
Brought into Port Edward. 

27th Monday Do Lt. Dayton & Lt. Scott sent out to- 
Day in Search of French Deserters with a party 
of 30 men. Rec'd a Letter from Middletown by 
Cap't Stevens. Visited Barracks. 

28th Tuesday Do Wrote a Letter to Bro'r Dan'l at 
Boston by Doc't Hudson of Hoosick. The party 
that went Yesterday Returned without making 
any Discoveries. 

29th Do Wednesday. Relieved the Guard. My Coat 
Brought from Albany. Jacket & Breeches taken 
out the Chest & could not be Found. 

30th Thursday Do Dismissed the Guard: N. Ex- 
traord. 
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Aug. 31 Friday. Rainy Day. Staid in Port all day. 
Sept. 1st Saturday. 1st Sept., 1759. Do. In the Afternoon 
went a Hunting & Blackberring 5 miles Down 
the River. 
2d Sunday. Cloudy. Rainy. Set on a Court Mar- 
tial to try a man for Sleeping on his Post. 
3d Monday Do Over at the Island. 
4th Tuesday Do Went down to Fort Miller with 
10: Battoes. Brought up 72 Barrels Flower! 38 
Barrels pork, 2 Hogs'd Bread, 1 Barrel peas — 
Bought a Tumpline 1/ — a Bullet pouch & 
strap 1/ S. M.. 
5th Wednesday. Cloudy. Went to Fort Miller for 
Provisions : • 50 men, 10 Battoes brought up 108 
Barrels of Mower: 10 Barr'ls of pork. The 

River high 

6th Thursday. Fair. Capt. Stevens Arriv'd from 

Crown point. 
7th Friday Do Capt. Stevens set out for home. 
Wrote a Letter by Mr. Smedley to Broth 'r 
Benj 'a. 
8th Saturday. Rainy. Over at Island. 
9th Sunday. Fair. Took a walk with Mr. Bowman 
as far as the 4 mile Picquet. The River Very 
High, the Bridge Broke. 
10th Monday Do — Relieved the Guard. N. Extra- 
ordinary. 
11th Tuesday Do Went to the Island — 
12th Wednesday* Do two Prisoners try'd on for In- 
sulting an Officer. Rec'd 300. The other for Ex- 
acting money for lowering the Bridge. Went to 
the Island to Guard. 
13th Thursday. Rain in the Afternoon: heard Gen'l 
Wolfe Retreated to his former place. Also heard 
that 500 of the Young Highland Reg't were 
Killed near Quebec In going from the main 
Body of the Army to take 300 Fat Cattle. 
14th Friday Fair. Nothing Remarkable. 
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Sept. 15 Saturday Do Visited Barracks. Over at the 
Island — 

16th Sunday Do Relieved the Main Guard. Gov'r So 
Carolina Returned from Crown point. 2 prison- 
ers try'd for riot at the Island. 

17th Monday. Port Edward, 17th Sept., 1759. Rainy 
Wet Day. Dismissed the Guard. 

18th Tuesday. Fort Edward. Fair. Moved into the 
Lower Room & Staid in the Fort all Day. 

19th Wednesday Do. Staid in Fort all Day. 

20th Thursday Do Settled our Accounts with the 
mess. Hear that Major Rogers is gone to Joyn 
Genl Gage — S. Whip'd 100. 

21st Friday Do Was at the inspection of some Bad 
Provisions. Wrote a Letter home by Herrod of 
Sutton. 
22d Saturday Do Visited the Barracks. Nothing 

material. 
23d Sunday Do Relieved the Guard. Nothing Ex- 
traordinary. 

24th Monday Do Dismissed the Guard. Reports 
brought in. Nothing Extraordinary. 

25th Tuesday Do Lieut, from the 4 mile Picquet to 
see us. Ditto 

26th Wednesday Do Genl Amherst sent in for 
all the Sailors at Fort Edward to man the Brig 
at Crown point to go to St. John's. Lt. from the 
half-way Brook to Sexen f 

27th Thursday : Do All 's Well. Nehemiah Gale came 
sick from the Lake; he was carried to the Hos- 
pital on the Island. Omitted Visiting the Bar- 
racks. 

28th Friday. Fort Edward. 28th Sept., 1759. Cloudy 
Went to Work on the Roads Causway'd by the 
2 mile Bridge. 

29th Saturday. Fair. Relieved the Main Guard. 
Heard the News of Genl Wolfes taken Quebec, 
forcing their lines & Drawing them out of their 
Intrenchements. 
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Sept. 30th Sunday. Noth'g: Extraordinary. Went to the 

Island to visit the sick in the Hospital. 
October 1st. Monday Do. Jno. Allen Deceased there Mon- 
day at Day Break. Priz'd his Clothing 14/ — 
s m. Gordon fetcht my waistcoat & Breeches 
from Albany. 
2d Tuesday Do Went a Hunting. N. Remarkable. 
3d Wednesday Do Oct. 3d at Port Edward. Set 
on. a Garrison Court Martial. One Moffitt con- 
fined for Striking & Kicking Pall Jones, Sentc'd 
210 L. Rec'd. Visited the Barracks. 

4th Thursday Do — 

5th Friday. Rainy. Relieved the Guard. Wood- 
bridge, Esq'r, Capt: & Lt. of the 4 mile Picquet 
to Sexenf Wine Night. 

6th Saturday. Fair. Dismissed the Guard. A set 
Down at Night. Nothing Extraordinary in the 
Reports. 

7th Sunday Do Stayd in Fort. 

8th Monday. Very warm. Staid in Fort Settling 
Accounts Between Byan & Spears Sutlers. 

9th Tuesday Do Warm. Setting accounts between 

Do & Dc. 
10th Wednesday, Oct. Do. Fort Edward for 4 Days 
past been Remarkably warm for the season. 
Wrote a letter home by Mr. Holton of Sutton. 
Lieut. Worthington came Down with 40 invalids. 
This Day setling account Between Byan & 
Spears. 
11th Thursday Do Lieut. Worthington Set out with 
the Invalids; a party from our Hospital joined 
him, Mr. Shaw went with him. This day finish- 
ed Setling accounts between the Sutlers 

12th Friday. Rainy. 

Mr. Furbush & Jersey Minister Lodg'd here . Set 
of this morn'g with about 100 Invalids — Re- 
lieved the Main Guard. Yesterday morn'g about 
7000 Regal set out for St. Johns. 
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Oct. 13. Saturday. Rainy all Day. Dismissed the Guard. 
Nothing Extraordinary. 
14. Sunday Do Took a Walk out. 

15th Monday Do Walked to the 4 mile Post. 
16. Tuesday. Cold. 

Heard that Quebec was taken. Genl Wolfe & 
Col' Monkton Kill'd. Gen'l Montcalm, 1st & 2d 
in command Kill'd & 1500 taken prisoners. 
Walked to the Great Falls & % way Back. 

17th Wednesday. Fair & pleasant. Capt. Paine set of 
for home, came Down Yesterday; visited the 
Barracks. Wrote home by Nichols. 

18th Thursday Do Kept in the Fort all Day. 

19th Friday Do Relieved the Main Guard. Heard 
that Genr'l Amherst had taken 3 vessels. 

20th Octo'br Saturday Do Dismissed the Guard. 
Tim'o Woodbridge, Esq'r & Lt. at the 4 mile Pic- 
quet Came Down. 

21st Sunday Do Very Warm. Heard the Court Voted 
to pay us 'till the 1st of Dec'r if the Service Re- 
quired it. 
22d Monday Do Nothing Material. Hard Rain all 

Night. 
23d Tuesday. Rainy all Day. Serg't Toy Returned 
from Crown point. Reports that Gen'l Amherst 
is Landed on the Island of St. Johns & Intrench- 
ed there, Also that he has sent for 1000 Volun- 
teers to join him. 

24th Oct'o Wednesday. Cold. 

A Report that the Army is Returned to Crown 
point. Went with a party of 80 men, Serg't & 
Corp! Included, to cut wood; cut & corded 51% 
cord, etc., etc., etc. 

25th Thursday. Cloudy. Thanksgiving. Eleven Offi- 
cers Din'd together. 

26th Friday. Fair. Relieved the Guard. 

27th Saturday Do Dismissed the Guard. Took a 
Ride with Lt. Divaldf as far as the 4 mile Pic- 
quet; he proceeded to the Lake. I returned to 
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Fort Edward. Gapt. Richardson came from 
Crown point. 
Oct. 28th Sunday Do Capt. Richardson set out for home. 
Wrote a Letter by him to B. Denny — 

29th Monday. Fort Edward, Oct. 29th, 1759. Cloudy. 
N. Extraordinary. 

30th Tuesday Do Cold. Set on a Court Martial to 
try 2 of the 80th for theft. Had a Bayonet made 
for my gun 10/ — 

31st Wednesday Do Went with a party to cut wood : 
56 men cut 37 cord. Capt. Fulsome came Down 
from the Lake & say'd he Expects they will 
Leave there tomorrow. 
1st Nov'r Thursday. All the Officers in the Garrison up 
by the Dawn of Day. About 8 o 'clock 12 of the 
Jersey Blues set of with their Firelocks & packs. 
3 of 4 Officers Stopt them, sent them back into 
the Garrison. Whip'd 1 Directly, put 3 or 4 men 
under Guard: took about 20 Provincials that 
Deserted from the Lake, sent them Prisoners to 
the Lake. Lt. Stiles commanded the party. I 
took his Guard. 
2d Friday. Rec'd Marching orders from the Genrl 
to take 5 Days Provision & March to Crown 
point & join our Reg't. A Com'y of Highlanders 
came to Relieve us. 
3d Draw'd up our men, took the Effective only, the 
Invalids sent home by Albany. Marched out of 
the Garrison at Fort Edward at 10 o'clock. Ar- 
rived at the Lake Fort George at Dark. 2 Wag- 
gons Allow 'd for Baggage. 
4th Nov. At about 11 o'clock Sunday set out Bat- 
toes across Lake George. Arrived at the Landing 
place at 11 o'clock at Night, the water rough, 
very hard Gale of wind all Day. 
5th Monday. 
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Some names that appear in the diary with whom Mr. 
Henshaw had dealings: 

Ebenezer Tucker. 

Officers' mess, July 23-27, 1759: Lieut. Stiles, Aug., 
1759; Ens'n Baker, Aug., 1759; Lieut. Scott; Lieut. Wm. 
Henshaw. 

Capt. Jeduthan Baldwin, May, 1759. 

Capt. "Williams, July, 1759. 

Capt. Lansing, May 28, 1759. 

Messrs. Cutler & Brewer (Sutlera), June, 1759. 

Cobley (Sutler), July, 1759. 

Thomas Steele was surgeon's mate in Brigadier Gen'l 
Buggies Reg't in 1759. 

Capt. Jeduthan Baldwins' Co. in same reg. 

Ticonderoga & Crown Point. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FORTY-SIXTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 6, 1909. 



President Maynard presided. Others present: Messrs. 
Abbot, Baldwin, Burleigh, Crane, Cutler, Davidson, Eaton, 
Ely, G. L. Estey, A. V. Hill, George Maynard, Wheeler, 
Mrs. Baldwin, Miss Foster, Mrs. Hildreth, Mrs. Cutler, 
Mrs. Hill. 

The Librarian reported additions during the months of 
February and March: forty-seven bound volumes, one 
hundred and forty pamphlets for the library, and six 
articles for the Museum. 

Special mention was made of the gift from G. Stuart 
Dickinson : twelve bound volumes, eighty-nine pamphlets, 
in the month of February; also the vital records of Ash- 
burnham, Dan vers (Vol. 1), Methuen, Scituate (2 vols.), 
Sharon and Winchendon ; also History of the Fortieth New 
York " Mozart* ' Regiment, from William M. Olin, secre- 
tary of State. Clippings and pamphlets from Charles A. 
Chase, Esq., and from Miss Adeline May, History of the 
Second Congregational Church in Leicester; from Mrs. 
William T. Forbes a pamphlet entitled, "More Old 
Houses,' ' and from Hon. Edward L. Davis a handsomely 
framed picture of the late Stephen Salisbury. 

Prof. U. Waldo Cutler was then introduced and read the 
paper announced for the evening. Subject: 
5 
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SOME THINGS THE NEW WORLD MAY LEARN 

FROM THE OLD 

By Prof. U. Waux) Cutler 

Love of home and country, and loyalty to them are 
evolutional. Accepting the development theory, it would 
seem that the common progenitor of man and of all higher 
forms of animal life had something akin to it. Our arbo- 
rial ancestors, from whom we perhaps derive our desire to 
rock our chairs in ill-mannered fashion, our dreams of fall- 
ing from high places, or in babyhood the instinct for the 
cradle in spite of new-fangled notions of infant discipline, 
are partly to blame if we err in babyhood or in age. No 
bee, however confused, loses its instinct for its own hive. 
No well-bred cat willingly consents to weaning from its 
own fireside. One of the most pathetic stories of our 
language is "The Man Without a Country.' ' One of the 
most abnormal types of people met in travel is the habitual 
globe-trotter — the man or woman who, by long wandering, 
has lost the clue that leads back home, the evolutional home 
instinct. Such a one has lost an important element of his 
inheritance as a member of our race. "Next to religion," 
says Mrs. Fraser in Scribner's Magazine for last November 
(1908), "the most necessary thing in life is a country, 
and one of the highest virtues (and the parent of many 
others) is a loyal love for it." Unfailing, self-sacrificing, 
long-suffering loyalty to the institutions under which one 
lives is said to have grown old-fashioned in these days. 
Perhaps we have grown too lax in our public responsibil- 
ities, too indifferent about public interests, except when 
aroused by some new and vital issue. We are very seldom 
called to be revolutionists; occasionally constructive criti- 
cism is desirable; but in general faithful, unhesitating 
devotion that is ready to show itself in deeds as well as 
words, is necessary as an attitude toward one's country. 
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"Old at our birth, new as the springing hours. 
Shrine of our weakness, fortress of our powers, 
Consoler, kindler, peerless 'mid her peers, 
A force that 'neath our conscious being stirs, 
A life to give ours permanence, when we 
Are borne to mingle our poor earth with hers, 
And all this glowing world goes with us on our biers. ' ' 

A distinguished psychologist, in an address the other 
day in our city, spoke of our higher nature as composed 
of a group of hungers. There is the hunger for friendship, 
for knowledge, for contact with nature, for music, for 
beauty, for righteousness, for God, and many others. 
In proportion as we are energized by any of these, 
we are cultured. To be highly quickened by them all is 
to be a sort of universal genius. To be hungry only with 
the physical appetite is to be a fool. Among these higher 
hungers of the soul should certainly be classed this hunger 
for home and native land in all its higher forms. It has 
been the inspiration of pioneer, patriot, and prophet; of 
toiler and traveler and thinker, in all ages. 

However, loyalty to home and country need not blind 
us to good points in other lands. Besides the blase Amer- 
ican, who has buzzed about amidst foreign attractions so 
long, sucking the honey from every flower, that he has 
quite forgotten his chief responsibility — to take his ac- 
quisitions home for the good of the natal hive, — besides 
this class of abnormal travelers there is met now and then 
its opposite — those who set out with the assumption that 
Americans have nothing to learn from foreign lands. 
They brag and swagger about the great rendezvous of 
travel, too cock-sure that an American must by instinct 
"know it all," too prejudiced in favor of American attain- 
ments to learn anything from observations abroad, or to 
seek knowledge at the cost of personal inconvenience 
through journeying outside the beaten track of tourists. 
We can imagine Europe quoting to all such Job 's sarcastic 
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remark to his three officious friends: "No doubt but ye 
are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. But I 
have understanding as well as you; I am not inferior to 
you." Public self-complacency can not serve as a sub- 
stitute for patriotism. The attitude of a patriotic traveler 
should be that of a learner, of an open-minded, self-effac- 
ing student, not that of a champion or an advertising 
agent. Too often hurried sight-seers jump at conclusions 
upon very limited observations. To such, all Italians are 
brigands, all Germans are topers, all Frenchmen are danc- 
ing-masters. A prejudiced traveler should remain long 
enough in foreign parts to form some conclusions that are 
reasonably correct, long enough at least to arrive at the 
one conclusion that he knows very little about the real 
conditions of his new environment, until he has to some 
extent lived into those conditions. Every one who truly 
knows anything about people of other lands has learned 
to appreciate warmly their kind hearts, their high ideals, 
their efficiency, and not alone their ways that are unlike 
ours and that we therefore, with proud prejudice, declare 
outlandish. The candid observer returns from foreign 
travel more than ever in love with his home land, just 
because it has "not already attained," is not "already 
perfect," but is pressing "toward the mark." "Nation- 
ality," says Longfellow, "is a good thing to a certain 
extent, but universality is better. • • • Let us throw 
all the windows open; let us admit the light and air on 
all sides ; that we may look toward the four corners of the 
heavens, and not always in the same direction." 

We have all read of that traveler in Borne who, when 
asked by a native how long he had been in the Eternal 
City, replied with proud condescension that he had given 
ten whole days of his two months' tour of the Continent 
to it. "You think, then," said the Boman, "that you 
know something about it." Another sojourner, after a ten 
months ' stay, similarly questioned, was told, "Then you 
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have learned that you know little yet about Borne." Still 
another, after ten years of residence, was told, "Then you 
are beginning to know something about Borne." Intelli- 
gent travel ought to result in complete cure for personal 
or national conceit. 

In our public policy also, many seem to wish us as a 
nation to maintain toward other nations much the same 
position as that of the self-satisfied foreign traveler. As 
to the old Greeks, all foreigners are barbarians. As to 
the ancient Hebrews, it would in these days seem that 
foreigners are presumably worthy of extermination, unless 
we can make of them hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. South America is to us a waste howling wilder- 
ness; the Japanese are only a race of pygmies. 

With this teachable attitude of mind, we are in position 
specifically to consider what are some of the things a candid 
observer may learn from the older world across the At- 
lantic. In thus venturing to suggest some comparisons, I 
wish it understood that I recognize only tendencies here 
or there. As in language growth, in business practice, in 
church affairs, etc., etc., so in the social conditions I shall 
bring to mind, there is the tendency toward keeping 
things as they are, standing out against the tendency 
toward uniformity. In general, the whole world is grow- 
ing rather rapidly at present toward likeness in customs, 
speech, ways of doing things. At the same time the con- 
servative impulse is fortunately also strong, maintaining 
a good degree of personal, sectional, national individual- 
ity. While we look forward to the time when "every 
valley shall be exalted and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low," it is not perfectly clear that we wish our 
social engineering to attain that monotonous level. At 
any rate, in many parts of the world great effort is mak- 
ing to maintain that which is historic and distinctive — 
the national costume in Holland, the old Celtic language 
in Ireland, the early legends of the Rhine and Switzer- 
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land, etc., etc. Surely, though human nature is much the 
same the world over, and the great hungers are common 
to all alike — the hunger for affection, for art, for right- 
eousness, for knowledge, etc., — still there are many differ- 
ences between the Old World and the New wide enough 
to merit consideration. A few of these I bring to your 
attention : 

I. Thrift. We Yankees have supposed ourselves pre- 
eminently thrifty. But study the Italians' economic use 
of the land, their industry and resourcefulness, and their 
returns for effort under conditions that we should regard 
as hopelessly restricted. See how the French family will 
live on what an American family in its extravagance 
would throw away. Observe the ingenuity of the Swiss 
in their use of their water-power, in their feats of engi- 
neering, in their manufacture of the most accurate in- 
struments known to science. Learn from the English 
thoroughness, stability. On landing in Great Britain 
from the Continent observe how firm the ground feels 
under your feet, how safe you are in the care of the Lon- 
don police. We Americans too often appear lavish, 
superficial, regardless of human life or human welfare, if 
only we can arrive at material fortune's goal. Statistics 
of railway and other accidents prove this, as also statis- 
tics of modern inventions will prove that we here have 
no monopoly of ingenuity. 

II. Respect for law, for established institutions, and for 
others 9 rights. In contrast with our practice in America, 
you are never expected to lock the door of your room in 
a European hotel, and yet your property is quite safe in 
it. A recent article in the Boston Transcript quotes 
President Taft's reply when asked what he considered 
the most marked defect in our national life — "lack of re- 
spect for law." Professor Munsterberg and many other 
thoughtful students of our public interests are advancing 
strong views upon this national peril of lawlessness — 
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disdainful conduct toward our public institutions, flip- 
pant speech concerning those holding our offices of high 
rank and dignity. President Eliot has an article in Put- 
nam's Magazine for April, 1909, from which I quote a 
few fitting sentences in this connection: "The defences of 
society against criminals have been broken down." "The 
impunity with which crimes of violence are now com- 
mitted is a disgrace to the country, and demonstrates the 
urgent need of much more effective protective forces.' * 
"It is time the American communities realized that a 
government which does not secure to its people order, 
tranquillity, and immunity from criminal violence and 
fear of such violence does not deserve to be called civ- 
ilized." 

My observations will not justify the opinion that the 
millennium has by any means come either in Europe or 
here in America; but there is ground for the belief that 
the evilly-disposed are held more in check there than here 
by respect for the "public conscience restraining the in- 
dividual will." With us laws seem sometimes almost to 
exist to be evaded by the upper classes, to be trampled 
under foot by the masses. A criminal who does not escape 
the police has ground for believing that money or "pull" 
will bring him safe through the courts. And if the courts 
pronounce sentence, its execution seems sometimes less 
than doubtful. Mrs. Eraser's comment, in the article 
already referred to, we are bound to recognize as in some 
degree true: "It is sad to have to acknowledge that this 
duty (to country) is very poorly fulfilled in the United 
States at the present day. • • • Even on American 
soil the traveler is greeted on all sides with abuse of 
local institutions, government, and conditions." 

Public opinion, the foundation of all effective law, 
needs, in this connection, the tonic of the more bracing 
air of Germany and the other fatherlands of our complex 
American stock. We need the reverence for time-hon- 
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ored, time-tested, time-sifted traditions that in older 
lands holds in check the selfish passions. This same 
regard for rank and worth makes a European observant 
also of the minor morals, the etiquette, the courtesies, of 
social intercourse. These courtesies are instinctive, not 
forced or necessarily servile. Assistance is more gen- 
erously and more spontaneously given in Europe than in 
our great free America. Fees are customary, and the 
ever-itching palm is often disgustingly in evidence; but 
with all our boasted independency, the demand for gra- 
tuities in return for petty assistance or no assistance at 
all, for pensions in recognition of honorable public ser- 
vice, or of no honorable public service, is fast becoming 
almost as obnoxious here as abroad, while the spirit of 
true kindness and helpfulness is rapidly sinking beneath 
the torrent of greed for mere gold. 

To be sure, the restraint of reverence is no complete 
safeguard against license and crime. Traditions are 
worse than useless unless in themselves worthy. But 
traditions that have stood the test of time long enough 
to become traditions at all, must have some element of 
worth in them, and therefore demand some recognition, 
or at least consideration, as the foundation for any later 
advance. Ballast is necessary for a ship, as well as sail. 

III. Facilities for travel. Careful observation of the 
ways of doing things shows many features in the 
European systems for railway and street traffic that we 
may well copy. Raised platforms; bridges or subways 
for crossing railway tracks; multilingual bureaus of in- 
formation; carefully controlled speed of automobiles; 
clearly numbered street cars; sufficient, cheap and light 
cab and porter service, — all greatly promote a traveler's 
comfort and safety. The much decried baggage system 
of Europe is, after all, quite as reliable as ours, and 
though you pay extra for luggage, or in some countries 
for all of it above a certain weight, the cost of travel per 
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mile is, on the whole, less than with us, and by taking 
advantage of well-known special tickets the cost may be 
reduced to an almost absurdly low figure. All this 
might be discussed at length and in detail if time allowed. 

Comment is often made upon "the rule of the road" 
in England — the practice in that country, and only there, 
for vehicles in meeting to turn to the left rather than to 
the right, as elsewhere. The origin of this difference in 
custom I have never heard discussed, but, except for the 
convenience of uniform practice, the English way is quite 
as good as ours, though, according to a recent newspaper 
item, the Englishmen themselves can give no other 
ground for their peculiar rule than that refuge of ultra- 
conservatism, "We always have done so." 

I should like also to dwell upon the European art in- 
stinct, the educational systems, the health regulations of 
cities, the clean milk supply, etc., in all of which particu- 
lars the older world might be a model to us of the new in 
many respects. It is my thought, however, in particular 
to refer further to Europe's consciousness of the potency 
of the Past, and to show some ways in which this con- 
sciousness expresses itself. This reverence for traditions 
is shown in marked way in the wall-tablets and monu- 
ments and architectural memorials so conspicuous in 
every city. But these evidences of the historic sense he 
who runs may read. The great art collections and the 
libraries, showing important forms of national expres- 
sion, are generally visited more or less superficially by 
all tourists. But few, I fear, think much about those 
invaluable collections that show how the every-day life 
and thought, the industries and household usages and 
ways of meeting the practical problems of existence of 
the present day have evolved themselves out of the im- 
plements and customs of the Past. 

And why should we Americans, who are always preach- 
ing that "time is monqy," spend that precious commodity 
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in rummaging about the collections of "old junk" in the 
Cluny, or old time-pieces in the horological museum in 
Geneva, or old relics from moor and fen and castle in the 
wonderful museums of Dublin or Edinburgh ? The Pres- 
ent is sufficiently engrossing ; the Past is dead to us ; why 
spend effort in brushing the dust off its crumbling re- 
mains? But the Past is not dead. It lives in the Present, 
and, as Carlyle says, moves with the Present into the 
Future. We of the Present are what we are because of 
the Past as an element in defining our characters. We 
can not escape it if we will, and ought not to disregard 
it, though the cant demand is loud about us for the tramp- 
ling under foot of traditions. This reverent recognition 
abroad of the authority of the Past is an example to us 
of this bumptious, bustling Western hemisphere. We 
may find rest in our hurrying, worrying days, if we will, 
in contemplating the inevitable fact that Past, Present 
and Future are but one evolutional whole, all elements of 
which are worthy of our thoughtful attention. Histori- 
cal collections, like that of our Society of Antiquity, do 
not in this country receive nearly the attention they 
ought. Every community should be proud to build up its 
own local museum, and to equip and conduct it in a most 
effective way, as an important adjunct to the educa- 
tional system. Historical relics, in themselves individ- 
ually insignificant, become invaluable when arranged 
relatively to other objects into an organic whole, made 
truly illustrative of the entire scope of man's thought 
and environment. Sometimes beside the historical 
museum is the permanent industrial one, where we may 
study the most characteristic industries now carried on 
in the town or its neighborhood, like what has been once 
or twice attempted in Worcester, but never made at all 
complete or continuous. Of this sort of collection the 
Bethnal Green Museum in East London is the best I 
know. It seems to be the aim of every town in many, if 
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not all parts of western Europe, to have its own partic- 
ular exhibition of that which is most distinctive in its 
activities, past and present, like the making of mosaics in 
Florence, of watches in Geneva, of embroideries in St. 
Gall, of Alpine exploration in Berne, of pottery in old 
Worcester, of laces in Dublin, etc. 

Even more prominent than these special museums are 
the general historical collections dealing with the conditions 
out of which these present interests have been evolved. 
Of this sort of museum undoubtedly the great Cluny col- 
lection in Paris is the largest in the world — a wonderful 
exhibition of all that western Europe has tried to be and 
to do. The very building and spot of ground where the 
Cluny is housed is itself eloquent. A centre of higher 
activities since the times of Emperor Constantine and his 
son, the great Constantine, history, ancient and mediaeval, 
is built into walls and arches, into rooms and courts and 
corridors. But the Cluny collections are so vast that they 
form a special study by themselves, almost baffling in their 
extent. I will make no attempt to suggest their resources, 
for they are far beyond the reach of any other city, im- 
possible, perhaps, for any city but Paris. The smaller but 
admirably organized and complete historical museums of 
Switzerland are particularly well calculated to serve as 
stimulus to us here and now, and are worthy of our care- 
ful attention. 

Of the cities of the little sister republic, Ztirich is the 
only one that exceeds Worcester in population. Basle 
alone comes anywhere near it, but the smaller towns as 
well as these two leading ones have their local museums, 
admirably provided with buildings and admirably 
arranged to teach the invaluable lesson of respect for that 
portion of our Present life that we call the Past. In 
Lucerne the War and Peace Museum serves admirably as 
an example of a specialized historical museum, planned and 
arranged with a clearly educational purpose. It is unique 
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in its way, the result of the initiative given by the well- 
known economist and pacificator, Jean de Bloch, having as 
its purpose to make war testify effectively against itself. 
It is only temporarily housed in a picturesque wooden 
building on the water-front of a city where, perhaps, more 
than in any other, all the nations of the world meet, and 
is maintained largely as an international philanthropy, 
though Lucerne has contributed to it generously in thought 
and money. The great area, containing weapons, cannon, 
and military implements of all sorts, introduces us to the 
series of rooms where great models, charts, etc, give most 
distinct ideas of the important battles of all ages. Another 
section shows, by means of drawings and pictures, the 
development of military engineering as discussed in Violet 
le Due's "Annals of a Fortress.' ' Other rooms show the 
army hospital service in detail; others, the economic and 
social consequences of the "armed peace," etc., etc., all 
these leading on to the crowning feature of the whole 
exhibition — the hall devoted to Peace. Here we see, in 
realistic fashion, the horrors of war, which has had its 
place in the evolution of society, but now, we should like 
to think, has become hardly more than rudimentary. By 
means of charts and pictures, we are made to feel its enor- 
mous cost in human life and material resource, while 
around the walls in many languages are great placards 
containing quotations from distinguished men of many 
lands, in opposition to war and in favor of arbitration, 
like this from Charles Sumner: "Thus far man has wor- 
shiped in military glory a phantom idol, compared with 
which the colossal images of ancient Babylon or modern 
Hindostan are but toys." Or this from Longfellow: 

"Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts." 
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' ' Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flag was furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world." 

Besides this well-thought-out specialized museum, Lu- 
cerne has its own general historical collection, like nearly 
every other important and unimportant place in Switzer- 
land, as I have already said. The buildings containing 
these great collections are very often, as at Berne, St Gall, 
etc., among the most conspicuous and attractive in their 
respective cities, and contain ample space for effective 
grouping and arrangement of articles of utility or beauty 
from the Past. The noble Swiss National Museum at Zu- 
rich is perhaps the best for detailed observation, and I 
like to think of it as a model for us, along with the one at 
Basle. As I have already indicated, Zurich and Basle are 
the only Swiss cities that at all compare with Worcester 
in population. Zlirich numbers somewhat over 170,000 
inhabitants; Basle, somewhat over 125,000. Our city 
stands midway between the two. The Zttrich museum 
building, opened ten years or more ago, stands picturesque, 
conspicuous and accessible, just across from the central 
railway station, in a sort of park, which occupies the fork 
between the two rivers that traverse the city. Its chateau- 
like design suggests its purpose in its very architecture, 
and its ample floor space, its many small rooms, as well as 
some larger, its abundant light and air, make it possible 
to carry out the idea of appropriate grouping and arrange- 
ment of material, so necessary if an educational end is to 
be accomplished. Here in room after room is shown by 
relics, by works of artist and artisan, by models and charts 
and illustrations, the whole development of the Swiss from 
the time of Lake Dwellers and Romans and mediaeval he- 
roes down through all their history, economic, social, mil- 
itary, industrial, artistic, civic, ecclesiastic, domestic. In 
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one series of rooms is shown a large and representative 
collection of furniture and household utensils of the past 
centuries. Whole rooms from old houses have been brought 
here bodily and set up for our observation. There is a 
seventeenth century kitchen; a little Gothic chapel with 
relics associated with ecclesiastical affairs ; old panels and 
tiles and doors and window-casings; a collection of old 
sleighs and carriages and fire-engines; architectural frag- 
ments; a fine collection of stained glass; china, silver and 
bronze ware; garments; textile work of all sorts; wood 
carvings ; implements for making books, — in fact all con- 
ceivable things to show how people lived, loved, fought, 
toiled, thought, felt, hoped, feared, joyed, mourned, died, 
were buried, and still live in the still toiling, rejoicing, 
sorrowing Present as it evolves itself out of the still potent 
Past. 

All this serves a definite and worthy purpose. It quick- 
ens a wholesome sentiment; it entertains by taking us out 
of the hum-drum or the feverish every-day existence into 
another world; it instructs by showing how others, very 
differently placed from ourselves, have met their own 
special problems, and in their own way have attained to 
worthy self-expression; it cultivates in us a sense of rev- 
erence for those who have prepared the way for us, "upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. ' ' It makes us wish 
for the people at large in our own American cities and 
towns something more of this historic sense, this impulse 
to study the Present in the Past, this imagination which 
can revivify the environment of the dead, that can rever- 
ence the worthy traditions that are the foundation of our 
social structure. It makes us wish for our own historical 
society, here in Worcester, opportunity for enlarging its 
work and influence; more floor space for its present Mu- 
seum; and a wider public interest that shall result in en- 
riched collections; a larger membership, bringing more 
funds into the bank account and — what is better — afford- 
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ing a widening range of experience with the best that men 
have thought and felt and done. 

Of course there is a negative side to my subject — the 
Old World as a warning example to the New. What we 
ought not to learn from Europe, or what Europe may learn 
from us, suggests much material for discussion, though 
often discussed. The very fact that our traditions are 
not fixed beyond possibility of change, as in the Old World, 
is itself a very great advantage, if only we see to it that, 
as they become irrevocably established* they are right tradi- 
tions to be imposed upon those who come after us. Pru- 
dence is represented in the pictures as looking two ways, 
both backward and forward. While we hurry courageously 
forward into the new days, it is well that there are some 
institutions among us that bid us " remember the days 
of old, consider the years of many generations." This a 
candid traveler is bound to do. Rome, Palermo, Rouen, 
Oxford, teem with modern life and enterprise, but their 
best riches are their traditions of centuries. Some sug- 
gestion of this peculiar form of Old World wealth I seek 
to bring back to you. 

Remarks followed the reading of the paper, made by 
Mrs. Baldwin, Henry M. Wheeler, Geo. L. Estey and Pres- 
ident Maynard, expressing appreciation of the points cov- 
ered by the essayist. In conclusion, Librarian Crane in 
a few words paid our own Museum a compliment by 
stating that in the arrangement of the Society's collection 
some of the suggestions presented by the essayist would 
be found to have been followed. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FORTY-SEVENTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 4, 1909. 



President Maynard presided. Others present : Messrs. 
Burleigh, Brannon, Baldwin, Belisle, Boland, Cutler, Da- 
vidson, Ely, Eaton, Lancaster, Gen. A. B. R. Sprague, Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. Baldwin, Mrs. Brannon, Mrs. Boland, Miss 
Cogswell, Miss Beed, Miss Sawyer, Miss Grover, Mrs. Hil- 
dreth, Mrs. Maynard, Mrs. B. B. Dodge, Mrs. Daniels, Miss 
Tucker, Mr. Tucker, and others. 

The Librarian reported contributions during the month 
of April just past: three hundred and three bound vol- 
umes, nine hundred and two pamphlets, fifty unbound vol- 
umes of Harper's Magazines, five hundred and ninety-five 
papers, including about one hundred copies of Harper's 
Weekly (illustrated), many of which were issued during 
the Civil War period. 

The largest single contributor was Mrs. Henry Phelps 
of Worcester, through the kindness of her son, Mr. E. S. 
Phelps, now of Dorchester, Mass. This gift consisted of 
two hundred forty-four bound volumes, seven hundred 
sixty-seven pamphlets, fifty volumes of the Harper's Mag- 
azine, five hundred twenty-nine papers, a wooden mortar, 
an oil portrait of William Leggate, who sixty or seventy 
years ago was a manufacturer and dealer in trunks, valises 
and harnesses, with a store at 166 Main Street, Worcester. 
His residence was on Pleasant Street. 
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The next largest contribution came from President May- 
nard: fifty-four bound volumes, sixty-nine pamphlets 
and thirty-eight papers. Prom Mrs. Geo. B. Merrill were 
received one bound volume, five pamphlets, twenty-eight 
papers and twelve pictures ; two of the pictures are framed ; 
the others are large steel engravings, one being that of 
Abraham Lincoln and family, from the painting by Waugh 
and engraved by Sartain. 

The stated subject for the meeting was then presented 
in a paper entitled: 

A CHAPTER IN THE WAR OP THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION, 

Including 

The Services op Col. Timothy Bigelow and his 15th 
Regiment, Massachusetts Line, in Con- 
tinental Abmy. 

Bt Hon. Elleby Bicknell Crane 

In order to appreciate fully the value of membership in 
either organization, the Sons, or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the person should read carefully the 
letters of Gen. George Washington, written to the Conti- 
nental Congress; especially those written during the first 
two or three years after his appointment as Commander-in- 
chief of the American army. The reader must be very 
dull indeed not to detect readily between the lines a most 
pathetic story of want, of necessary and adequate support, 
in men, means and equipment, in order to contend suc- 
cessfully against the well organized, well furnished army 
supported by Great Britain. 

To the men who rallied around that standard of liberty 
with the object of throwing off the yoke of political oppres- 
sion, all honor is due. Although in the minority, they 
carried forward that fearful and at times almost hopeless 
6 
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struggle to a successful issue, winning at length, however, 
at frightful cost, the object of their contention and even 
more than at first they had hoped for. To have coursing 
in one's veins the blood of any one of those heroes who 
helped to fight the battles that gave freedom and independ- 
ence for the American Colonies is indeed a real honor, one 
worthy of record, one most worthy of commemoration. 

Some one may say: "Why dwell longer in retelling the 
old stories? Let the dead past rest." I want to say to 
such impercipient beings, history nowhere records more 
striking examples of heroism and self-sacrifice than were 
displayed by our American soldiers during that war of 
eight years ' duration. 

To allow the worthy deeds of our sires to be hidden by 
the accumulating dust of the years that have come and 
gone, would be not only a grave mistake, but an act utterly 
unworthy of a scion of the stock with which we claim 
a lineal connection. Such noble deeds never should be 
forgotten, but ever kept in view, that posterity may be 
enlivened to a deeper sense of patriotism. 

The man without a country is indeed a most forlorn 
object, one rarely met with; and the man with a country 
must be a most ungrateful being did he not bear within 
his bosom a spark of gratitude and praise for those sires 
who gave him that country. But not until the enormous 
sacrifices, the real mental and physical hardships and suf- 
ferings endured are known can he adequately honor them 
and show proper appreciation for their services in provid- 
ing the country and government he may enjoy, which is 
the best, the most liberal the world has as yet produced. 

Every student of our American history is familiar with 
the many chapters of incidents as presented by our worthy 
historians, and it is not the object of this venture to give 
an extended review of that unparalleled and wearisome 
contest, but merely to refer to certain conditions as they 
existed when Timothy Bigelow, Worcester's village black- 
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smith, stepped to the front and offered his services (as he 
believed) for the good of his country, and as we today are 
folly convinced was for the good of hi& and our country, 
for which service we delight to honor him and all his co- 
workers. 

In order that we may deal justly with Colonel Bigelow, 
let us follow him as well as we may through his entire 
service leading up to and including his connection with 
the Fifteenth Regiment of the Massachusetts Continental 
line. 

The vital questions involving the rights and privileges 
of the colonies had for many years occupied the attention 
of the people. The feeling of restriction and oppression 
was by the more radical thinkers much more outspoken 
and noticeable, finally reaching a point seemingly to some 
almost unbearable. Then came acts of resentment, followed 
by acts of coercion, met in turn by open rebellion. And 
when the cry, "To arms!" came, Timothy Bigelow, who 
had been chosen captain of a company of minutemen, all 
ready for the signal, marched from the side of the Old 
South Meeting-house on Worcester Common, with the 
sounds of Rev. Thaddeus JSAaccarty 's prayer and benediction 
ringing in their ears, to strike a blow for freedom and 
equal rights, not only to the colonies of New England, but 
as it resulted, for all present and future citizens, it is to 
be hoped, of the United States of America. 

The fact is well known that at the opening of hostilities 
resulting in formidable military action, the call to arms 
was responded to by the minutemen, and after the first 
clash there was a brief cessation to allow either side time 
for reflection, after the heat of excitement and the first 
blush of seeming victory, for matters had by that time 
really assumed a serious aspect. The only course remain- 
ing for either side was to proceed upon the lines drawn, 
or retire with ignominious defeat. In order to continue 
the contest the American army must be placed on a more 
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•table and thorough footing, and the minutemen who 
sponded so heroically were called upon to hold the ground 
until the proposed organization could be effected. 

The Provincial Congress, at that time the directing body, 
April 23, 1775, called on Massachusetts to furnish 13,500 
men to serve for eight months. Although Captain Bige- 
low and his company of minutemen reached Cambridge 
during the early morning hours of April 20th, they were 
too late for meeting the foe during its initiative aggression. 
They, however, assisted in establishing a temporary barri- 
cade with Massachusetts militia, for keeping General Gage 
and his British Regulars within the confines of the town 
of Boston, thus preventing further excursions into the 
country from that quarter. A number of days were thus 
spent in guarding, as far as possible, the warlike move- 
ments of the servants of King George. 

In response to the second call from the Provincial Con- 
gress for troops, the minutemen, and in fact nearly the 
entire body of the militia, enlisted for the eight months' 
service, and in forming the new organizations, Captain 
Bigelow was commissioned on May 25, 1775, Second Major 
in General Artemas Ward's regiment; but with the increas- 
ing demands upon General Ward's time in providing for 
and assigning places for the fresh troops which were con- 
tinually arriving and rapidly increasing the size of the 
American army, the command of this regiment devolved 
upon Lieut.-col. Jonathan Ward of Southboro and Major 
Timothy Bigelow. 

Since the stirring experience at Lexington and Conoord 
five months had now passed, enlivened by additional prep- 
aration for war, the assembling of troops, arrangement of 
camps, drilling of companies, formation of regiments, 
brigades and divisions, digging of trenches and the con- 
struction of breastworks to form a protection in case of 
attack from the enemy, and also to prove an obstruction 
to the progress of the Redcoats, sho'ild they again attempt 
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to pillage the country towns. And what anxious days and 
nights, weeks and months, they were— -the realization of 
having traitors within and formidable foes without, — what 
was to be the final result t 

The battle of Bunker Hill had proven a serious objeet 
lesson, had established the record for determination and 
bravery on the part of the Colonists, unlooked for by the 
opposing forces, and disclosed to the Americans that vic- 
tory, if secured, must be purchased at no trifling expense 
of blood and treasure. 

General Washington, the appointed Commander of the 
American Continental Army, had arrived, having 
reached Cambridge on July 2d, to find the town of Boston 
quite thoroughly invested by New England troops under 
command of Generals Artemas Ward, Pomeroy, Thomas, 
Heath and Putnam; General Ward commanding the right 
wing, with headquarters at Boxbury. 

Here in Boxbury and Dorchester, Major Bigelow with 
Ward's regiment performed most excellent service in as- 
sisting to erect the extensive works which caused so much 
uneasiness of mind to General Howe, finally resulting in 
his departure from the port of Boston. 

While engaged in their daily routine, the monotony of 
camp life was occasionally broken by the roar of cannon 
and the sound of the flying missiles of destruction, with 
now and then a slight skirmish. It is recorded that one of 
the zealous divines, who had been forced to abandon his 
ministerial charge in Boston, when officiating in a neighbor- 
ing pulpit, uttered the following: "O Lord! if our 
enemies will fight us, let them have fighting enough. If 
more soldiers are on the way hither, sink them, Lord, 
to the bottom of the sea." 

By the 4th of August, General Washington had arranged 
the investing army into three divisions under the command 
of Generals Ward, Lee and Putnam. And the camp was 
further enlivened by the arrival of several companies of 
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riflemen from Pennsylvania and Maryland. They were 
strong, hardy men, dressed in white frocks and round hats. 
They were what might be termed "sharpshooters." They 
carried rifles and their aim was said to be remarkably ac- 
curate, and they proved their efficiency by picking off Brit- 
ish officers occasionally when exposed to view. 

Information having been received by General Washing- 
ton through various sources that the Canadians were well- 
disposed towards the English Colonies, in a letter 
addressed to Congress from Cambridge, dated Sept. 21, 
1775, the General writes: "I am now to inform the honor- 
able Congress that, encouraged by the repeated declara- 
tions of the Canadians and Indians, and urged by their 
requests, I have detached Colonel Arnold with a thousand 
men, to penetrate into Canada by way of Kennebec River 
and, if possible, to make himself master of Quebec. By 
this manoeuvre I proposed either to divert Carleton from 
St. John's, which would leave a free passage to General 
Schuyler, or, if this did not take effect, Quebec, in its 
present defenseless state, must fall into his hands an easy 
prey. I made all possible inquiry as to the distance, the 
safety of the route, and the danger of the season being too 
far advanced; but found nothing in either to deter me 
from proceeding, more especially as it met with very gen- 
eral approbation from all whom I consulted upon it But 
that nothing might be omitted, to enable me to judge of 
its propriety and probable consequences, I communicated 
by express to General Schuyler, who approved of it in 
such terms that I resolved to put it in immediate execu- 
tion. They have now left this place seven days, and if 
favoured with good wind, I hope soon to hear of their 
being safe in Kennebec River." The order was issued 
Sept. 5, 1775, to form for this expedition: The detachment 
was composed of picked men, selected for their physical 
and soldierlike qualities, with known courage and powers 
for endurance. The officers were: 
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Col. Benedict Arnold, a native of Norwich, Conn. 

Lieut-col. Christopher Greene, a native of Warwick, R. I. 

Lieut-col. Roger Enos, of Connecticut. 

Maj. Return Jonathan Meigs, a native of Middletown, 
Conn. 

Maj. Timothy Bigelow, a native of Worcester, Mass. 

Surgeon, Dr. Isaac Senter, a native of Londonderry, 
N. H.; enlisted from Rhode Island. 

Surgeon's mate, Greene. 

Adjt. Christian Febiger, born in Denmark; enlisted 
from Pennsylvania. 

Adjt. and Lieut. Aid-de-camp Archibald Steele, of Penn- 
sylvania; appointed on the march. 

Quartermasters Abijah Savage, of Connecticut; Benja- 
min Catling, of Wethersfield, Conn.; also Mr. Hyde, of 
Massachusetts. 

Chaplain, Rev. Samuel Spring, a native of Northbridge, 
Mass. 

Captains were : Matthew Smith and William Hendricks, 
both of Pennsylvania; Samuel Ward and John Topham, 
both of Rhode Island; Samuel McCobb, of Georgetown, 
Me. ; Jonas Hubbard, of Worcester, Mass. ; Simeon Thayer 
(a native of Mendon, Mass.), at this time of Providence, 
R. I.; Daniel Morgan, from Virginia; Hart Williams, of 
Maine ; Oliver Hanchet, of Suffield, Conn. ; William Good- 
rich (native of Stockbridge), enlisted from Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. ; Henry Dearborn, of New Hampshire, and Wil- 
liam Scott, of Peterboro, N. H. 

Several journals were written, giving accounts of this 
expedition by persons who took part in it Among those 
consulted in the preparation of this paper are the one by 
Joseph Ware, of Needham ; that of John Joseph Henry, of 
Pennsylvania, and one by Capt. Simeon Thayer, of Rhode 
Island. 

While all agree in stating the principal events, there 
are some variations of dates and minor occurrences, which 
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may be accounted for from the fact they traveled in differ- 
ent companies, and possibly different divisions, and were 
at times days apart on the trail. 

There were thirteen companies : ten of musketmen, three 
of riflemen; in all about eleven hundred men. They left 
Cambridge for Maiden on the evening of Sept. 13 ; the 14th 
they marched to Beverly, and the next day to Newbury- 
port. Here they embarked on vessels, and sailed for the 
Kennebec River, reaching Port Weston, opposite the pres- 
ent city of Augusta, Me., on the 21st. Here they took 
small boats or bateaux, and reached Fort Halifax the 
evening of the 26th. 

The first incident to disturb the placidity of camp life 
occurred at Fort Weston the night of Sept. 24th. Cap. 
tain^ Thayer and Topham, with a few of the soldiers, were 
quartered at the house of Mr. James Howard, and during 
the night a dispute arose among some of the privates, 
causing considerable commotion, and the captains were 
called upon to try and appease the troubled waters. Cap- 
tain Thayer arose from his bed, going to the door, ordered 
the men to lie down and be at rest ; looking out noticed the 
flash of the priming of a gun. He called Captain Topham, 
who also went to the door and was fired at, but missed. 
Both captains then withdrew and went to bed. The fellow, 
apparently being fully bent on murder, opened the door 
and fired into the room, killing a man lying by the fireside. 
While attempting to make his escape, was arrested, court- 
martialed and sentenced to die at three o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 26th, but was granted a reprieve and sent back 
to General Washington at Cambridge. 

Thus far the journey had been comparatively an easy 
one, but from Fort Halifax onward, nearly to the Saint 
Lawrence River, their pathway led them over a wild, 
rugged, trackless wilderness, as yet unknown to the tramp 
of an invading army ; but with the help of two guides, the 
expedition proceeded, gaining on the 27th but three miles, 
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as the boats, provisions, in fact the entire equipment, had 
to be carried the distance on the backs of the men. The 
following day the experience was varied; a portion of the 
time the men were up to their chins in water, guiding the 
boats on their course, and soon they would be out dragging 
them over the shoals. Thus they toiled on, some days not 
gaining more than one and one-fourth miles. Oct. 1st, 
in pushing the bateaux over rocks and shoals, the men were 
many times over their heads in water. In many places the 
entire outfit, including supplies, ammunition, guns, scaling 
ladders, boats, etc, had to be carried across the country 
from one stream or body of water to another, over rocks 
and roots, through mud and slush, day after day. Flesh 
on the shoulders of some of the men was cut to the bone 
by the heavy loads they were obliged to carry; 

When the march was first taken up, the detachment was 
arranged in two battalions : the first, commanded by Lieut.- 
col. Christopher Greene, the second by Lieut.-col. Roger 
Enos; but later subdivided into three divisions, and Enos 
was given the one in the rear. And after the experiences 
attending thirty-five or thirty-six days of travel in the 
wilderness, contrary to the vote, at a council of war, Lieut.- 
col. Enos, with three captains (Scott, Williams and Mc- 
Gobb) and about five hundred men, gave up the march 
and turned their faces homeward, taking with them a con- 
siderable quantity of provisions and ammunition, while 
those who were then left in the rear pushed on to overtake 
the leaders, and after traveling nine miles, learned to their 
disappointment that the boats had been overturned and 
much of the baggage and provisions, also many guns, were 
lost. 

At the council of war just referred to, there were pres- 
ent: Lieutenant-colonels Greene and Enos; Major Bige- 
low; Captains Topham, Thayer, Ward, Williams, McCobb, 
Scott, Adjutant Hyde and Lieutenant Peters. Major 
Meigs, Captains Morgan, Smith, Hanchett, Hubbard, Good- 
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rich, Hendricks and Dearborn had gone forward or were 
absent on duty. 

As was the military custom, the younger officers were 
first called upon for their views on the question of abandon- 
ing the expedition, and Captain Ward, then but eighteen 
years of age, responded without hesitation that he was 
heartily in favor of proceeding. Captains Thayer and 
Topham spoke in the same vein, as did Major Bigelow and 
Lieutenant-colonels Greene and Enoe. 

Captains Williams, McCobb and Scott, Adjutant Hyde 
and Lieutenant Peters held the opposite view; they could 
see naught but the ultimate failure of the expedition ai*d 
gave their vote for returning to Cambridge. The decision 
for advancing was carried by one vote. But the minority 
were not content to accept that as a final settlement of 
the question, and held another council among themselves 
and fully determined to return. On announcing that as 
their ultimatum, an effort was made to induce the division 
returning to divide the provisions in stock with those that 
were to proceed. 

After much urging and pleading, the returning party 
consented, although with great reluctance, to part with 
some of their flour. Captain Thayer says they expected 
to receive four barrels of flour and two of pork, but were 
only given "two barrels of flour, notwithstanding all our 
entreaties.' ' "I took the little flour," he writes, "bemoan- 
ing our sad fate, and cursing the ill-hearted minds of the 
timorous party I left behind." Although Enos cast his 
vote for proceeding, and declared his willingness to go on 
and share the responsibilities of the trip, he later said, as 
the three dissenting companies belonged to his battalion, he 
had reluctantly decided to go back with them; and with 
tears in his eyes, bade adieu to Captain Thayer and the 
other officers. Major Bigelow was in charge of getting 
the two barrels of flour up with the forward division. 
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And on the expedition went, weather cold, the ground 
covered with snow; and they tramping over hills and 
across swamps never passed by a body of troops before. 
On the 29th of October they waded waist-deep through 
swamps and rivers, breaking the ice before them, to make 
room to pass; and losing the points of compass, wandered 
about until night came upon them, when they found them- 
selves in the vicinity of the camp abandoned in the morn- 
ing. There were two women in the party: one the wife 
of Sergt. Joseph Grier, of Captain Hendricks' company; 
the other the wife of a Mr. Warner. They followed the 
same trail, and finding a dry place, a fire was started, about 
which all stood up during the night to dry their clothes, 
and keep from freezing. 

The following letters, written by Major Bigelow to his 
wife, which were forwarded to her from about the point 
our story has reached, may present one phase of the trip 
by an eye-witness: 

October 25, 1775, 

On that part of the Kennebeck, called the Dead River, 

95 miles from Norridgewalk. 

Bear Wife: I am at this time well, but in a dangerous situation, 
as is the whole detachment of the Continental Army with me. We 
are in a wilderness, nearly one hundred miles from any inhabitants, 
either French or English, and about five days' provisions, on an 
average, for the whole. We are this day sending back the most 
feeble, and some that are sick. If the French are our enemies, it 
wiU go hard with us, for we have no retreat left. In that case, 
there will be no alternative between the sword and famine. May 
God in his infinite mercy protect you, my more than ever dear wife 
and my dear children. * 

Adieu, and ever believe me to be, 

Your most affectionate husband, 

Timothy Bigelow. 

The day this letter was written, three bateaux with 
forty-nine sick men were sent back. 
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The next letter was dated : 

CHAurotRE Pond, Oct. 28, 1775. 

Dear Anna: I very much regret my writing the last letter to you, 
the contents were so gloomy. It is true our provisions are short 
(only five pints of flour to a man, and no meat) ; but we have this 
minute received news that the inhabitants of Canada are all friendly, 
and very much rejoiced at our coming, and a very small number of 
troops in Quebec. We have had a very fatiguing march of it, but 
I hope it will soon be over. The express is waiting, therefore most 
conclude. 

I am, dear wife, with unlimited affection, 

Your faithful husband, 

Timo. Bigelow. 

The time of Major Bigelow 's ascending the mountain 
peak which bears his name, most likely occurred between 
the dates of these two letters. The ascent was made to get 
a survey of the country over which they were to pass, and 
to gain a knowledge of their location. 

On Oct. 31st the tedious tramp was resumed, and the 
men in Captain Ward's company were pleased to learn 
that they were nearing the Chaudifere River. Pushing for- 
ward with all their strength to overtake the boats for the 
purpose of securing more provisions, found they had either 
been broken in pieces or overturned, and all the flour and 
provisions had been lost in the surging current of the 
stream, while some of the men had almost miraculously 
escaped death by drowning; for here Captain Morgan lost 
all his boats and had one man (George Innis) drowned. 

The party were now in a more serious plight than ever : 
in a desolate country seventy miles from inhabitants and 
destitute of provisions, with winter weather upon them, 
and several men sick, and not enough tents for shelter. 
The following day they killed a large Newfoundland dog, 
from which soup was made, furnishing a sumptuous meal 
which was received with good relish, after fasting four or 
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five days. The dog belonged to Captain Dearborn. Al- 
though a great pet, it was killed to appease hunger. 

Nov. 2d, at this point in the journey, a captain with a 
few of the strongest men pushed forward, in the hope of 
securing provisions to send back for the sick. The rest 
trudged on as best they could and camped for the night 
in a deplorable condition; so extreme was their hunger 
that roots were pulled from the ground and eaten; men 
on the march grew so weak they staggered with the packs 
on their backs, and a stick across the path would cause 
them to fall to the ground. The day was nearly spent, and 
the shades of evening were gathering, when the tired and 
famishing men saw the cattle coming, that had been pur- 
chased and driven back, with which to satisfy their bodily 
hunger. Shouts of joy filled the air and tears ran down 
the cheeks of those stalwart, courageous men when they 
saw help and succor so near at hand. No time was lost in 
preparing the feast, not of dog meat, but of rich, juicy 
beef, and bread made from coarse flour, in which it is 
stated were pieces of straw about an inch long. But it 
was relished like a royal feast. 

Mr. Ware states in his journal: " There was not a piece 
of the meat or a particle of the animal left in the morning, 
excepting the bones, hoofs and horns. On the third day 
of November they marched twenty miles, wading several 
streams, where the water was almost waist deep and very 
cold. That evening they came to a house — first one seen 
for forty-one days. Three days' further tramping brought 
them up with Colonel Arnold and the party in advance. 
The Colonel had purchased the cattle and such other sup- 
plies obtainable, and employed some Canadian settlers to 
deliver them to his men in the rear. The detachment had 
now reached the Canadian settlements ; the fear of starva- 
tion and the discomfiture of the want of food had van- 
ished from their minds. 
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At two o'clock, the morning of the eighth day of Novem- 
ber, after being fifty-five days on the journey from Cam- 
bridge, and nearly famishing with hunger, they arrived at 
the bank of the Saint Lawrence River, opposite and in 
sight of Quebec A halt was made here until the 13th, to 
allow the troops in the rear to come up. On that evening 
between ten and eleven o'clock, with the help of twenty 
birch-bark canoes, the work of crossing the river began, 
and by the gray of the morning, the men and nearly all 
the equipments were safely deposited at Wolf's Cove on 
the north shore. Only a few guns and articles of clothing 
were lost, by the bursting of one of the overloaded bark 
canoes. 

It may be remembered that it was a part of the general 
plan to send a detachment of the army, under the command 
of Generals Schuyler and Montgomery, over the Lake 
Champlain route, capture Saint John's and Montreal, pass- 
ing on, form a junction with Arnold's force, if necessary, 
and capture Quebec. 

Arnold having started out with 1100 men, had now 
reached his objective point with about 500, and John J. 
Henry, a member of Captain Smith's company, sets the 
number of effective men on the 15th of November as 350, 
many being in the improvised hospital for treatment, on 
account of hardships and exposures to which they had been 
subjected. A number died on the way, and several de- 
serted. After landing at Quebec, the troops found shelter 
in houses vacated by the native inhabitants, lieutenant- 
governor Caldwell's furnished farmhouse being one of 
them. This he caused to be burned on Nov. 28th, while 
Arnold and his force were up the river, to prevent a 
second service. It must be remembered that Arnold's 
men left Cambridge at the close of a summer cam- 
paign, and in mild weather, dressed in ordinary sum- 
mer garb. Their march through the wilderness had 
made deep and lasting impressions upon the tex- 
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tore, style and manufacture of their garments. It 
was now midwinter, snow on the ground several feet deep, 
their outer garments literally in rags; but a detachment 
was called out on the 16th, and under command of one of 
Captain Morgan's lieutenants, reconnoitered the walls. A 
few shots were fired from the fort, and Sergeant Dixon of 
Captain Smith's company had a leg shot off. It was the 
first blood shed at Quebec this campaign. Dixon was taken 
into a nearby house, where the lady, although not in sym- 
pathy with the Americans, offered him a cup of tea. Dixon 
is said to have replied: "No madam, I cannot take it; it 
is the ruin of my country," and died on the 18th. 

From Captain Thayer's journal we learn that a man 
belonging to Captain Topham's company, who they had 
supposed starved to death on the march, came into camp 
on the twenty-second day of November, and related that 
he and Onley Hart, both being sick, kept together for some 
time, wading through the rivers ; but about the 1st of No- 
vember Hart was seized with cramps and soon expired. 
Burdeen and five riflemen left him for dead. Tramping 
on they shortly came upon another man, dead. Continuing 
the march, they espied a horse that had broken loose and 
escaped from the Frenchman who was sent back by Arnold 
with the cattle. This horse they shot, and for three or 
four days they, with seven or eight more who came up, 
feasted on the meat, thereby saving themselves from death 
by starvation; their only nourishment for several days 
past had been water in which roots and black birch-bark 
had been boiled. This soldier also reported the deaths of 
fourteen, which number included a man and his wife, be- 
longing to the rifle battalion; but six weeks later, the 
woman (who we have reason to believe was Mrs. War- 
ner) reported at the camp in Canada, having survived her 
husband, who without much doubt was Phanuel Warner 
of Wilbraham, Mass. He responded to the alarm of April 
19, 1775, was a private in Captain Paul Langdon's com- 
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pany, regnlisted April 29th, and his name appears in com- 
pany return, dated Oct. 6, 1775, and after his name are 
the words, "on command Quebec" 

After remaining before Quebec about a week, Arnold, 
believing his force too insignificant for a general assault, 
marched his men on the 21st of November up the river to 
Point au Tremb, a distance of twenty miles, to meet Gen- 
eral Montgomery with a portion of his army, secure a 
supply of ammunition and the clothing for which his men 
were suffering. The supplies having been obtained, the 
combined army on the 5th of December proceeded to 
Quebec and began the siege, which was continued until 
the evening of the 29th. As the time of service for which 
a considerable portion of the men enlisted would expire 
on the following day but one, something must be doing, 
and that evening plans were made for the attack. 

The hope of securing the prize without bloodshed had 
vanished, and even the golden opportunity had fled. Let 
us see. On the morning of Dec. 31st the united forces, 
numbering about 900 men, during a driving snowstorm, 
the weather bitter cold, marched to the attack, Mont- 
gomery and his men on the south side of the fort, Arnold 
with his men on the north side. As Montgomery started 
his men up the steep cliff, he called out: "Men of New 
York, you will not fear to follow where your General 
leads." The words had scarcely passed his lips when he, 
with several of his officers and men, fell dead before the 
discharge of a cannon loaded with grape shot. The sudden 
loss of their favorite commander, with the unexpected 
spirited reception, struck terror to the hearts of the men 
and they withdrew in confusion. 

Arnold led his men by the low ground, between" the St. 
Charles River and the Heights, with the intention of pen- 
etrating into the lower town. Arnold was wounded at 
almost the first fire and obliged to relinquish the attack. 
But the men, under the leadership of their captains, 
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pressed on, wallowing in the deep snow, fighting their way 
through the first gate and the second, suffering severe loss 
in men, and at last surrounded by more than twice their 
own number, forced to surrender. The result of the en- 
gagement* on the American side, was about 160 killed, 65 
wounded, and about 375 prisoners. Capt. Jonas Hubbard 
from Worcester was wounded in the attack Dec. 31st, and 
according to Mr. Ware's journal, died in the hospital from 
the effect of the wound, between the 15th and 19th of 
January following, therefore surviving the fatal shot two 
weeks. 

Colonel Donald Campbell, who succeeded to the com- 
mand at Quebec on the death of Montgomery, in his re- 
port of the engagement to General Wooster, dated Dec. 
31, 1775, after mentioning the bitterness felt in the loss 
of the gallant and amiable General Montgomery, also the 
captains, Macpherson and Cheesman, referring to the at- 
tack under Arnold upon the lower town, and their final 
defeat, makes special mention of the meritorious and 
officer-like conduct displayed by Brigade Major Ogden, 
Lieutenant-colonel Greene, Major Bigelow, Major Meigs 
and Captain E. Osweld, secretary to Colonel Arnold. 
Ogden and Osweld were volunteers. 

In verification of the old adage, "birds of a feather 
flock together,' ' it might be here stated that the after- 
ward famous Aaron Burr, then not quite twenty years of 
age, doubtless burning for notoriety and fame, was also 
a volunteer in this expedition and braved the danger of 
that tramp through the wilderness to show, under 
Arnold, his prowess before the gates of Quebec. 

Arnold mentions him as Captain Burr in his report to 
General Wooster, and refers to him as having acted ex- 
tremely well. That compliment may have been given 
him because he escaped being taken prisoner. Those 
who met the enemy were not so fortunate. 
7 
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As has been stated, Arnold, with his detachment, ar- 
rived before Quebec on the 14th of November, remaining 
there until the 21st, during which time there were but 
one hundred men manning the stronghold he was sent to 
capture; and although his force seemed small, it was 
three or four times the number within the fort; besides, 
they were not the regular soldiers, but sailors and 
marines taken from a sloop-of-war then in the harbor. 
Thus matters stood until the 20th of November, when 
Gov. Guy Carlton, having been driven from Montreal by 
Montgomery, reached Quebec and found the people aston- 
ished at the presence of a hostile band, coming from the 
direction which Arnold had pursued, for the Kennebec 
and the Chaudi&re abounded in rocks and rapids, and the 
country between their sources was full of swamps, for- 
ests and rugged mountain ridges, across which it was 
supposed bodies of armed men could not pass. Carlton, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and, as there were 
some disaffected persons in the place, they were ordered 
to withdraw, after which 1600 men were mustered fit for 
military duty; cannon were placed at all available posi- 
tions, all approaches barred as much as possible. The 
men were formed into companies, and each man assigned 
his place. 

Thus we see that within that week of inaction on the 
part of Arnold, the tables were turned, and on the morn- 
ing of the attack the reception was hot and spirited, for 
this time the British numbered two to one of the Ameri- 
cans; besides, the Redcoats were fighting behind breast- 
works. Now comes that fatal "if;" had the detachment 
been properly provisioned to enable Colonel Bnos and the 
500 men to have proceeded to Quebec, and Arnold, with 
the whole force at his command, immediately made an 
attack, the small garrison in the fort might have been 
captured. 
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Experience often proves a costly teacher, but the 
Americans had much to learn about warfare in that way 
before success crowned their efforts. 

Again, if some of the more liberal of the Canadian 
church-goers had forgotten the differences in creeds and 
were willing to clasp hands with the Puritans, their spir- 
itual advisers had not; neither were they desirous of 
adopting the new departure. Although the American 
colonists were now ready to promise everything, oil and 
water would not mix. 

The names of non-commissioned officers and the pri- 
vates who met their death on that unfortunate day may 
never be known. 

Neither may it be known who they were, or how many 
died in camp and hospital of smallpox and other diseases 
incident to exposures of camp life. The page of history 
appears to furnish no list of the fatalities. To the be- 
reaved, the long-looked-for tidings may never have come, 
but the vacant chair in the home reveals the secret ; and 
the torn and bleeding hearts of wife, mother, father, sis- 
ter or brother carry the unwritten record to their final 
resting-place, and the world is left in ignorance. 

Among the Worcester men who served in that unfor- 
tunate campaign were: 

Major Timothy Bigelow of "Worcester, Mass., taken pris- 
oner. 
Captain Jonas Hubbard of Worcester, Mass., killed. 
Sergeant Samuel Wesson of Worcester, Mass., killed. 
Corporal Nathaniel Heywood of Worcester, Mass., killed. 
Private William Chamberlain of Worcester, Mass., taken 

prisoner. 
Private John Hall of Worcester, Mass., taken prisoner, 

said to have joined the King's service. 
Private John McGuire of Worcester, Mass., taken pris- 
oner, said to have joined the King's service. 
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Private Thomas Nichols of Worcester, Mass., taken pris- 
oner. 
Private Francis Paine of Worcester, Mass., taken pris- 
oner. 

Although Arnold reported' Hubbard on Jan. 14th as 
slightly wounded, he did not recover. 

There may have been others from Worcester, but their 
names have not been found. Benjamin Higgins of Spen- 
cer appears to have been a prisoner. As there was a 
John Stephens of Charlton, who served in Gapt. Samuel 
Curtiss' company, and was detailed after May 23d, 1775, 
to serve in Gapt. Jonas Hubbard's company, he may be 
the John Stephens reported killed in this engagement;* 
Morris Higgins and Thomas Whittemore from Leicester 
(Washburn's company) ; from Lancaster there were five: 
Corp. Nathaniel Brown, Jabez Brooks, both wounded; 
Elijah Dole came back a prisoner, but is reported to have 
died in later service ; Thomas Smith and John Bunn ; what 
became of the last two the records seem to be silent. 

Joseph Ware, in his journal, mentions the following 
who served in Capt. Hubbard's company, and taken pris- 
oners. He gave names only. 
Lieutenant Samuel Brown; was of Acton. 
Jonathan Ball; was of Southboro. 
Sergeant Minot Farmer ; was of Hollis ; died of fever. 
Sergeant Luther Fairbanks; was of Lancaster; died from 

wounds. 
Oliver Smith; was of Hadley. 
Simon Fobes; was of Amherst. 
David Patch ; was of Hollis ; died of smallpox. 
Thomas Mclntire ; was of Ashfield ; wounded and died in 
hospital. 



•Record on page 187, Vol. 13, of "Soldiers and Sailors," is 
confusing. 
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Benjamin Philips ; was of Ashfield ; died from a fall during 

his incarceration. 
Timothy Rice ; was of Pelham ; died from wounds ; in hos- 
pital, June, 1776. 
Joseph "White ; was of New Marlboro. 
Aaron Heath; was of Alstead, N. H., also Tyringham. 
Anthony Jones; was of Ashfield, also Hopkinton. 
Russell Clark; was of Northampton. 
Paul Clap; was of Northampton. 
Joseph Parsons ; was of Northampton. 
Samuel Bates; waa of Weymouth. 
Luke Noble ; was of Great Barrington ; died of smallpox. 
Joseph Burr; was of Northfield. 
Oliver Edwards; was of Northampton. 
George Mills, Jr. ; was of Chesterfield. 

Morris Hayward; was of ; said to have enlisted 

in the King's service. 

The American prisoners taken were first housed in the 
convent, and on Jan. 1st put on an allowance of one 
pound of bread, one-half pound of pork, one gill of rice 
each day, and six ounces of butter each week. The next 
day, through the kindness of Governor Carlton, some of 
the merchants of Quebec sent a New Tear's gift to the 
prisoners of a cask of porter, with a generous supply of 
bread and cheese. 

On the third day of the month the Governor conducted 
the funerals of Montgomery and his officers with becom- 
ing ceremony. 

The following day the names of all foreign-born were 
listed and the offer made to liberate those who would 
enlist in the King's service. About ninety availed them- 
selves of this offer, fifty-one from Smith's and Hendricks' 
companies, sixteen from Lamb's, seven from Morgan's, 
and the remainder, about sixteen, from the six New Eng- 
land companies. 
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It was said that some enlisted to get an opportunity 
for deserting. About the middle of March the foreign- 
born were removed to the artillery barracks, and the 
other prisoners to Dauphin Prison, which was situated 
about 300 yards from St. John's gate. Here the prison- 
ers were made more comfortable. 

Considerable time was consumed in arranging for the 
exchange of prisoners; more or less contentions and dif- 
ficulties arose, and the subject called for much planning 
as well as correspondence. 

In due time the sad news reached General Washington 
of the unfortunate termination of the attempt on Quebec 
by Montgomery and Arnold. Still holding the belief 
that the reduction of that stronghold would be especially 
helpful in furthering the cause of the colonies, he wrote 
from Cambridge Jan. 30, 1776, to Congress, as follows: 
"Knowing the great importance Canada may be to us in 
this present interesting contest, and the relief our friends 
stand in need of, I should be happy were it in my power 
to detach a battalion from this camp; but it cannot be 
done." Even for the defense of the lines about Boston 
he was then and had been obliged to call upon the militia 
companies for assistance. Again on Feb. 9th he wrote: 
"The disadvantages attending the limited enlistment of 
troops are too apparent to those who are eye-witnesses 
of them to render any animadversions necessary. That 
this cause precipitated the fate of the brave and much-to- 
be lamented Montgomery, and brought on the defeat 
which followed thereupon, I have not the most distant 
doubt, for had he not been apprehensive of the troops 
leaving him at so important a crisis, but continued the 
blockade of Quebec, a capitulation (from the best ac- 
counts I have been able to collect) must inevitably have 
followed." 

The departure of the King's troops from Boston on the 
17th of March was hailed with unfeigned delight, and 
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after arranging for strengthening the fortifications to 
protect the town further, Washington, with a consider- 
able portion of the army, proceeded to New York, setting 
out from Cambridge April 4th. 

On the 15th of April he notified Congress by letter that 
four battalions had been ordered hence to Canada, 
and to go by water to Albany. He had written to Schuy- 
ler of their coming, and requested him to take the neces- 
sary measures to hurry their march to General Thomas, 
who had been selected to assume command of the troops 
in Canada. 

John Thomas was of Kingston, Mass., commissioned 
Lieutenant-general of the Massachusetts army by the 
Provincial Congress, that body receiving his acceptance 
to that position, dated May 25th, 1775. At Cambridge, 
July 22d, in the arrangement of the army into three 
grand divisions consisting of two brigades each, Thomas 
was assigned to the command of a brigade which, with 
the brigade under Spencer, was to form the right wing of 
the army under Major-general Artemas Ward, and sta- 
tioned at Roxbury. General Thomas arrived at Quebec 
the 1st of May, 1776, to find about 1900 American sol- 
diers, one-half of whom were sick with smallpox and 
other diseases. The term for which some of the men 
had enlisted having expired, they wished to return home. 
And as it was apparent the Canadians were anxious of 
falling in with those on the winning side of the conflict, 
and as the result of operations about Quebec had a ten- 
dency to cause those who had been leaning toward the 
Americans to turn their faces in the opposite direction, 
that, together with the news of an expected immediate 
arrival at Quebec of a large body of British troops under 
£ command of General Burgoyne to re-enforce General 

Carlton, Thomas decided to withdraw with his little army 
to Montreal. But before the plan was fairly executed 
he was stricken with that then almost fatal disease, and 
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died June 3d. Two days later Burgoyne, with 6000 of 
the King's troops, arrived at Quebec, and Arnold, who 
had recovered from his wound received in the unsuccess- 
ful attack on the fortress, and now in command, was 
making haste for Montreal and St. John's, and finally on 
down to Ticonderoga, forming a junction with General 
Schuyler and his northern army. We have now followed 
Arnold and the remnant of his detachment to Quebec 
and back as far as Ticonderoga. Now let us return for 
the prisoners. 

In reading General Washington's letter to Congress, 
dated Aug. 20, 1776, it appears up to that time no general 
or satisfactory system had been put into operation for 
the exchange of prisoners. Some exchanges had been 
made, and, in consequence, more or less trouble had 
arisen, freighted with some ill-feeling, followed with 
some spirited correspondence on the subject. 

Attention has already been called to exchanges made 
with Carlton by General Arnold before leaving Canada. 
But the names of the persons do not appear. 

In the letter just referred to, the General informed the 
Continental Congress that he had written some days 
prior to General Schuyler to propose to Generals Carlton 
and Burgoyne an exchange of prisoners, also mentioning 
that of "Major Meigs for Major French, and Captain 
Dearborn for an officer of equal rank/ 9 which he submit- 
ted to General Howe's consideration, by letter, on the 
17th, understanding their paroles had been sent him by 
General Carlton, but had not yet received his answer 
upon the subject. In respect to the exchange of prison- 
ers in Canada, he continued, "If a proposition on that 
head has not already been made (and I believe it has not), 
the enclosed copy of General Carlton's orders (trans- 
mitted me under seal by Major Bigelow, who was sent 
with a flag to General Burgoyne from Ticonderoga, with 
the proceedings of Congress on the breach of capitula- 
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tion at the Cedars, and the inhuman treatment of our 
people afterwards) will show it is unnecessary, as he 
(Carlton) has determined to send them to their own 
provinces, there to remain as prisoners; interdicting at 
the same time all kind of intercourse between us and his 
army, except such as may be for the purpose of implor- 
ing the King's mercy. The assassination he mentions of 
Brigadier-general Gordon is a fact entirely new to me, 
and what I never heard of before. I shall not trouble 
Congress with my strictures upon this . . . performance 
.... only observing that its design is somewhat art- 
ful, and that each boatman with Major Bigelow was 
furnished with a copy. I have also transmitted Con- 
gress a copy of the Major's journal, to which I beg to 
refer them for the intelligence reported by him on his 
return from the truce." 

Elated with the hope of securing a copy of Worces- 
ter's Major Bigelow 's Journal, indexes were scanned for 
references to the proper volume and page, finally being 
rewarded by finding the looked-for figures on page 74 of 
Vol. 1, in "Calendar of the Correspondence of George 
Washington, Commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army with the Continental Congress," published in the 
year 1906. In that entry it is called Timothy Bigelow's 
Journal, and in the index to Vol. 6, "Journal of Conti- 
nental Congress," it is also indexed as Maj. Timothy Bige- 
low's Journal. 

No time was lost in asking Mr. Flagg, an honorary 
member of this Society, residing in Washington, to ex- 
amine the manuscript, and write regarding its contents, 
that it might be copied, if necessary; but imagine the 
disappointment it caused to learn that it was John Bige- 
low's Journal, and not Timothy's. 

For our favorite Major, we must again turn our eyes 
to Quebec. 
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As previously stated, the American prisoners were first 
confined in the convent and later distributed in Dauphin 
prison and the seminary, the officers being quartered in 
the latter place and having the liberty of the garden in 
which to take daily exercise. 

Although it is quite unusual to find an instance where 
three or four hundred prisoners were perfectly satisfied 
with their treatment at the hands of their captors, yet 
the American prisoners were quite generally agreed in 
the verdict that General Guy Carlton accorded them not 
only fair, but honorable treatment. He personally looked 
after their wants, and, when reasonable, satisfied them, 
when within his power, and the submissive ones found 
no good cause to murmur. On learning of their great 
need of money, Carlton sent them one hundred pounds 
on July 29th, with which to supply themselves such 
needed comforts as they might wish. 

It is true some were harshly treated for offenses com- 
mitted, that would be the result at any time or place, and 
especially in time of war, between contending parties. 

Immediately after their capture, Major Meigs was 
treated with more or less consideration : the second day of 
incarceration he was allowed to go out and obtain the 
baggage and send it in for the use of the prisoners, re- 
quiring two days' time. And on the 14th of May, he 
went out with Doctor Mahon, for the purpose of secur- 
ing supplies. On his return it was stated he had obtained 
the General's promise to be allowed to go home on his 
parole. The next day General Carlton came and told 
Major Meigs that in a few days there would be an op- 
portunity for him to start for home by the way of Hali- 
fax. The privilege was also given the prisoners of send- 
ing letters home in care of the Major. Nothing, however, 
was to be written concerning the garrison. May 17th, 
Meigs was given the liberty of the town. The reason for 
the generosity toward the Major, it is said, was on ac- 
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count of his having saved the life of a British officer. 
Mr. Laveris called on the 17th, and informed Captain 
Dearborn he also had liberty to return home on parole, 
and to get ready to go at once. That evening Major 
Meigs and Captain Dearborn took leave of their fellow 
prisoners and went on board the schooner Magdalen; at 
10 o'clock the following day set sail for Halifax. 

Although the writer has thus far been unable to find 
any account of the departure of Doctor Senter from 
Quebec, he appears to have been perhaps the first to 
have his name presented to Congress for a new appoint- 
ment. He may have, and quite likely did, come down 
with Arnold, who left from in front of that stronghold 
with all that was in condition to move, about the 6th 
(6th to 10th) of May and arrived at Albany, N. Y., June 
25, 1776, leaving behind to fall into the hands of the 
British forces all his cannon, five hundred muskets, and 
about two hundred sick unable to get away. 

Major Meigs arrived at Middletown, Conn., July 22, 
1776, after a tedious passage of sixty-six days from 
Quebec, and informed General Washington of the fact 
by letter, dated three days later. Among other matters 
referred to/he states that the prisoners bear their confine- 
ment with becoming fortitude, but are anxious for their 
exchange, if it can be obtained consistently with the 
interest of their country. Major Meigs was not ex- 
changed until Jan. 10, 1777, and Capt. Henry Dearborn 
was exchanged March 10, 1777. 

On the 15th of August, 1776, Major Meigs petitioned 
the Continental Congress to settle a cartel for exchange 
of prisoners, and grant such relief to the sufferers as in 
their wisdom shall seem meet. 

In General Washington's letter to Congress, dated 
Aug. 20, 1776, from which quotations at length have been 
made, the fact may be recalled that General Carlton, in 
a letter, had forbidden all kinds of intercourse between 
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the American and his army ; except such as might be for 
the purpose of imploring the King's mercy, and that he 
(Carlton) had decided to send the prisoners at Quebec 
to the Provinces, where they had a residence, there to 
remain on parole, not to take up arms again against the 
King until they were regularly exchanged. 

That resolve Carlton faithfully kept, in so far as we 
have been able to learn, with the exception of a few 
prisoners who through various means escaped from their 
confinement. Among the number were Joseph Kinyon, 
who had been wounded, and William Clark, both mem- 
bers of Captain Topham's company. They, with eight 
others, were taken out of prison on June 8th, to go on 
a fishing voyage. Aug. 5th they left the boat, making 
their way through Maine to Casco Bay, and from there 
to Newport, R. I., where they arrived on Thursday, 
Sept. 19th, 1776. 

June 7th, a petition (the second one) was presented 
General Carlton, signed by the officers, imploring his 
clemency and asking that the prisoners might be sent 
home to their families and friends, to remain quietly 
until properly or formally exchanged. As it may reason- 
ably be imagined, Carlton's time was fully occupied dur- 
ing those exciting times, and plans had to be matured; 
transportation must be provided ; but July 26, word came 
that the General favored their going home, and Aug. 
5th, orders came to be ready at a moment's notice. The 
following day the men signed the parole and the 7th, the 
officers and men went on board the ships to be ready to 
sail, when the wind should prove favorable. Little prog- 
ress waa made until Monday, the 12th of August, when 
the fleet of four transports proceeded on the long, antici- 
pated voyage homeward. After a very tedious trip, the 
fleet reached Sandy Hook on the 12th of September, and 
they landed on the 20th, in Elizabethtown, N. J. 
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The names of officers mentioned as having been cap- 
tured at Quebec, Dec. 31, 1775, and by this fleet returned 
to Elizabethtown, are thirty in number, and Maj. Tim- 
othy Bigelow's appears in the list, which is given under 
the following heading : 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 28, 1776. 

TTuesday evening last, arrived at Elizabethtown from Quebec, 
in four transports, about four hundred and twenty of our people, 
that had been taken prisoners at different times in Canada. The 
names of most of the officers are as follows, viz.: 

•General Thompson, Col. Irvine, Lieut. Cbrrey, Lieut. Bird, Br. 
MeKinney, Bev. Mr. MlcCalla, Lieut. McDugall. These following 
were taken the 31st of December last, and all (except Major 
Lamb) went from Boston with Colonel Arnold through the wil- 
derness: Capt. Henry Dearborn, Lieut. Ammi Andrews, Lieut. 
Nath. Hutching, Lieut. Joseph Thomas, from New Hampshire; Maj. 
Timothy Bigelow, Capt. Wm. Goodrich, Capt. Jonas Hubbard (died 
of his wound), Lieut. John Compton, Lieut. Samuel Brown, Lieut. 
James Tisdale, Lieut. John Clark, from Massachusetts; Maj. Be- 
turn Jonathan Meigs, Capt. Samuel Lockwood, Capt. Eleazer Os- 
good (volunteer), Capt. Oliver Hanchett, Lieut. Abijah Savage, 
Qmr. Benjamin Chatten, from Connecticut; Lieut.-col. Christopher 
Green, Capt. John Toppan, Capt. Simeon Thayer, Capt. Samuel 
Ward, Lieut. William Humphrey, Lieut. James Webb, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Slocum, Lieut. Sylvanus Shaw, from Bhode Island; Maj. John 
Lamb, from New York; Lieut. Francis Nichols, Adjt. Archibald 
Steel, from Pennsylvania; Capt. Daniel Morgan, Lieut. William 
Heath, Lieut. Peter O'Brien Bruen, John McGuire (volunteer), 
Charles Potterfield (volunteer), from Virginia; Adjt. Christian 
Febiger, from the Kingdom of Denmark. 

Capt. Simeon Thayer writes: "Landed the 20th Sept., 
in Elizabethtown, with 9 rank and file, and 1 lieutenant 
(named Humphrey, making 11), being the remainder of 
the number we had when I left Cambridge, being 87, 



•List as given on page 587, Vol. 2, 1776, American Archives, 
5th series. Major Meigs and Captain Dearborn came by previous 
conveyance. 
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officers included; the residue perished by different cas- 
ualties, as dying by different diseases, such as in prison, 
some through hunger and fatigue, others running away, 
others listing with the British, others dying with the 
Small Pox and c." 

John J. Henry wrote: "It was ten or eleven at night 
before we landed. The moon shone beautifully. Morgan 
stood in the bow of the boat, making a spring not easily 
surpassed, and falling on the earth, as it were to grasp 
it, cried: "0 my country!" We that were near him 
pursued his example. Now a race commenced, which in 
quickness could scarcely be exceeded, and soon brought 
us to Blizabethtown. Here, those of us who were drowsy 
Ispent an uneasy night. Being unexpected guests and the 
town full of troops, no quarters were provided for us. 
Joy rendered beds useless. We did not close our eyes 
till daylight. Singing, dancing, Indian halloo, in short, 
every species of vociferousness was adopted by the men, 
and many of the most respectable sergeants, to express 
their extreme pleasure. A stranger coming among them 
would have pronounced them mad, or at least intoxi- 
cated, though since noon neither food nor liquor had 
passed our lips." 

We have thus briefly, and perhaps in rather a perfunc- 
tory way, followed this little band of patriots, from Cam- 
bridge, through the unbroken wilderness ; with the pangs 
of starvation and premature death haunting them night 
and day; their meeting the foe in deadly combat; the 
defeat and imprisonment; also, the arrival home of the 
survivors of that almost unparalleled experience. 

Will not the revision freshen our memories, and if pos- 
sible increase our regard for the men who suffered that 
we might the better enjoy this land of ourst 

As the following letters were written by a soldier who 
joined the expedition to Quebec, they may be of interest 
here: 
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"Cambridge July ye 15' AD 1775 

Loving friend, I take this Opertunity to write A few lines to you 
hoping they will find you and yours all well as I am at Present in 
fine health and fine spirits But at the Present we have no news 
worth writing — We keep doing some little Small feets yet — The 
people at Boxbury the 10th day of this Inst, they went down onto 
an Island Galled Long Island & took from thence 20 head of Oxen 
ft Cows 40 sheep & one horse and 11 Begulars that were taking care 
of them they took prisoners and got of without the Loss of A man 
ft the next day the Bhode Islanders Swore they would do Somethings— 
they went to the same place And burnt all the Buildings Large 
Houses ft Barns and A Vast sight of hay all in plain sight of the 
Begulars & the Shipping hawling all around ft finding Very hot they 
fitted out A number of Barges & Cutters ft thought to surround them 
But they got through them with the Loss of one Man Killed & one 
wounded ft they say that they Killed A great number of Begulars— *■ 
in our Camp we do not any great things now A Days but are Making 
Every thing Beady against by & by — we intend to have something 
done— -we have got A fine set of Generals now ft we are under strict 
Discipline — we have flags of truze in from the Begular Army most 
Every Day but what they are after we do not know— our Lieut Samll 
Webb is taken from us ft made Ade Camp to General Putnam ft we 
Expect to Lose Capt Chester yet for he is over hawling works since 
the fight & since the new General has come — Some Officers were 
killed ft some are Broken for Being Cowards in the fight — Capt. 
Calander for one ft Col. Whitcomb Likewise for keeping Back their 
men ft would not Let them go forward & perhaps Lost the Day by 
it — We have Another Bidgment Arrived here from old Cask Cow 
(Casco) Bay of Stout men ft you informed me they are sending 
more from Connecticut — I believe we shall have men Enough to 
Stand Old England — We have plenty of Large Cannon ft I hope 
plenty of Powder to withstand them But it is the full Opinion of all 
they will never Come out again nor never would had we not gone and 
poked at the hole & routed the hornets — We have had An account 
which we Call a true one that Contained the whole of the names of 
the Begular Officers that were Killed in Last fight — I have copied 
two or three for a gentleman bound to New York but I have not 
time nor Boom to do it in a Letter, for it Contains a Whole sheet of 
paper but the sum and substance is there were 27 Killed on the spot 
92 killed ft wounded — this Draught Comes from A Gentleman that 
got out of Boston Last week of Note ft he further says that they 
have been Numbering the Inhabitants that are in Boston & there 
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is 6763 souls now in Boston & of the Soldiers their wives & Children 
is 13573 and of Tories 300 that are ObUdged to Patrole the town 49 
of A Night — thats being in want of men — I Dont believe they have 
got 5000 fighting men in all — they seem to be a good (dealt) sick of 
their birth by sending in so many flags of truce to General Lee — it 
is reported they wanted secession of Arms — but that 's a Gage trick — 
Our Company all desire to be Remembered to their friends — David 
King is well — he is in my Mess — we have lost no more men yet — Sr, 
I understand you are A Coming down to see us — I should be very 
glad to see yrself Down here — Give my Love to all my old friends — 
may all of them Behave as well as if I was there to take care of 
them — we have had Thomas Wells down here and you may Judge 
how Tom looked when here — Sr. as to the account that I Mentioned 
it will be out in the Prints Very soon — Sr. Must Conclude & Shall 
Ever Remain Your Constant friend Until Death. 

Benja Catling 

To Mr. Samuel Boardman 
Marcht Att Wethersfield 
from the Army att Cambridge" 



Cambridge Septr 14th AD 1775. 

Loving friend — I take this Opportunity Just to rite A few Lines 
Hoping they will find you and your family well as you rote in your 
Last Letter to me that they had got much better. I am thank God 
fine and hearty and I Have Ingaged to go with Coin Ernold ("Bene- 
dict Arnold" ) to Quebeck — there is 8 out of our Company — Nathll 
Colman & sum from Newington — I had no great Notion of going But 
Major Mess & Coin Enos Beset me so hard that I could not gitt off 
hansumly — the Birth that is not much Better than I had before- 
Only that of A Quarter Master serjeant to the Company — Mr. J. 
Knowles is Agoing Quarter Master to the Bidgment — we have got 
a fine set of Officers a going & A fine set of men but as for reaching 
Quebeck Before Our Seven months are up is not very Likely & we 
are not holden any Longer — as for my Part I shant Stay not A 
Day Longer: the Reason of our going is Just to Let the Canadians 
see that we are Beady to help them & they have sent so often to us 
that they wont take it friendly if we dont make A show of Assist- 
ance — they have sent that if we will Come up they will assist & 
Betake Quebeck from the Cartonites ( Carl toni test) & Regulars & if 
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we dont Come if they will be Obliged to give up to their Cursed 
way of being Ruled By Parliament acta — we have twelve hundred 
Picked men for that Push But I hardly think we Ever shall reach 
there this fall our time is so short. — sr as for News hear In the 
Camp we have Little or none at all — we had A fine Parcel of Pris- 
oners came from Portsmouth yesterday that were Brought in by 
the Privateers in a Ship that the Regulars took but A day or two 
before belonging to Portsmouth bound to the West Indies — we keep 
up a firing of Cannon from both sides Every day but does no great 
Damage but as for their Coming out or our going in to Boston never 
be the Matter settled about that for this Year — I wish you would 
see my wife Pritty soon and tell her not Be Concerned About my 
Staying all winter for I Certainly shall not but I will be to home 
very nigh as soon as if I were not A going this way — but I want 
to see that part of the world and I believe I shall Learn Something — 
since I am out In the war I will make A meal of it this year and 
then done for my Part — sr do Ask my wife if she has Received A 
bundle of things by the hand of Jehiel Griswold — I sent A wollen 
'shirt A Larg silk hankerf & A Letter with forty six shillings in 
Cash in it — I Dont know but Jehiel is honest Enough But my wife 
rit to me by him that she sent A trowsers Cloth & sundry articles 
Down to Me which I never Receivd — I want she should know so 
as to Enquire it out — the Last Letter I wrote her I was not Con- 
cluded to go But I believe I shall and tell her not to rite to the 
Camp for they will open Every Letter — I rote to her if she wanted 
wood to go to you sr & you will send her A Load or two — I sent her 
to pay you the Cash for it & all favours Past present and to Come 
will be greatly Acknoledged By me & will Endeavour to see you 
satisfied when I Return if God is willing that shall Ever be so no 
more at Present But I Remain your sincere friend TJntill Death. 

Benja Catling. 
To Mr Samuel Boardman Marct — Att Wethersfield From the Army 
at Cambridge. 

Possibly, owing to the various samples of penmanship, 
many names in the lists given above are misspelled; some 
of them entirely changed, as Capt. John "Toppan" should 
be Capt. John Topham ; and the name of the writer of the 
letters here printed, written by Benjamin Catling, appears 
in the list as " Quartermaster Benjamin Chatten." 

(To be continued.) 
8 
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As many of those present were specially interested in 
the career of Col. Timothy Bigelow, the reader was given 
close attention. At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Alex- 
ander Belisle stated that many of the Canadian French 
were in sympathy with the patriots on the American side; 
and their descendants are residing on lands granted to 
their ancestors in several of the towns in Clinton County, 
in the vicinity of Plattsburg, N. T. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUB HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 1, 1909. 



President Maynard presided. Others present: Messrs. 
Baldwin, Burleigh, Belisle, Crane, Coffin, Davidson, Eaton, 
Forehand, James Green, George Maynard, Nntt, Nathaniel 
Paine, Roe, Williamson, J. Stewart Brown, H. A. Marsh, 
Mrs. Maynard, Miss Chase, Mrs. Nutt, and others. 

The Librarian reported additions the past month as fol- 
lows: sixty-eight bound volumes, two hundred seventy- 
nine pamphlets, one hundred eighteen miscellaneous papers 
for the Library, and six articles for the Museum. 

The largest contribution came from Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Baldwin. Other generous contributors were G. Stuart 
Dickinson, Herbert Wesby, Mrs. A. P. Hildreth, Mr. and 
Mrs. "William T. Forbes, and the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

The committee appointed to report at this meeting, rec- 
ommending some place for the Society to visit on the 
Annual Field-day, announced that they had considered 
two places: "Canonchet," on Narragansett Bay, R. I., 
and Rutland, in our own county, and that the latter was 
recommended on account of being an inexpensive trip 
and that the chairman of the committee, B. W. Potter, Esq., 
who had a summer home there, would do what he could 
to make the trip an enjoyable one; the cost of the round 
trip to be about $1.50. 
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On motion of Mr. Roe, it was voted to accept the 
recommendation of the committee, and the day fixed for 
the excursion was Saturday, June 26th, 1909. 

James Green, Esq., then read a memorial sketch of the 
late Henry P. Upham, at the close of which remarks 
were offered by Hon. H. A. Marsh and J. Stewart Brown, 
schoolmates of the deceased. Other speakers were: Na- 
thaniel Paine, Esq., Hon. Alfred S. Roe and Hon. EUery 
B. Crane. 



HENRY PRATT UPHAM 
By James Green, Esq. 

We often talk of the rich product of our mills and 
machine shops in Worcester. We make the copper wire 
for telephone lines across the continent. We build the 
machinery for new paper mills and install the water- 
wheels to run them. We send out looms of surpassing 
intricacy in every direction. Numbers lose their mean- 
ing when we tell how many envelopes have been made 
in Worcester, on machines that Worcester men have in- 
vented. When we go to some great city warehouse to 
buy a better carpet* we find it labeled "Whitta!!:" it is 
Worcester-made. Behind all these machines and the 
goods made by machinery, is the vast variety of tools 
made here, with which the machines themselves are made. 
We remember, too, that all this work is done without 
the help of water-power, and without water-carriage to 
and from the sea. We say these things over to ourselves; 
but few of us have any imagination of the grandeur of 
the results we are talking about. 

This is our Worcester that, within the memory of many 
men still living, was a little farming town of 7000 inhab- 
itants, with almost no external commerce, tied to the 
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rest of the world by only a few lines of stage coaches and 
a feeble, dying canal running down to the coast. 

So we think with pride of our great material produc- 
tions. It is only the occasional death of some prominent 
man in a distant locality, who was born and trained in 
Worcester, that recalls our thoughts to the more magnifi- 
cent fruitage in men that has gone forth from among 
us to improve and adorn the rest of the country. Our 
Worcester boys have gone almost everywhere. They have 
become the mayors of western cities ; have built up great 
metropolitan commercial houses, known the whole coun- 
try over; have. grown to be bankers, railway presidents, 
governors, judges, senators and foreign ministers; and 
the number of busy men who are making the fortunes of 
other parts of the country, is quite beyond our imagina- 
tion. 

The death of Henry Pratt Upham, at his home at St. 
Paul, Minn., on May 1, 1909, in the seventy-third year 
of his age, makes us think of things like these. He was 
born in our adjoining town of Millbury, Jan. 26, 1837. 
His father, Joel W. Upham, was born and brought up 
in Brookfield, in our Worcester County, but lived in 
Millbury for some years, before he moved his home to 
Worcester in 1840. He was a patentee and maker of 
water-wheels in Worcester, and closed his days on High 
Street, on the site of the present building of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. Those who knew him 
well still tell us that he was a very upright man, as well 
as keen in business. 

Henry Upham attended our public schools in Worces- 
ter, and a number of men now prominent in Worcester 
life remember him as a scholar in the "English School' * 
on Thomas Street, kept by Caleb B. Metcalf, and leaving 
that school in the year 1852. He was a large boy, fond 
of outdoor life and full of fun. It was the time of a very 
famous murder-trial in Massachusetts, and our ingenious 
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young friend built a small model of a scaffold with a 
workable drop, and by touching a spring he could exe- 
cute the sentence of the law upon a wooden dummy. 
This pleasant toy he carried with him to school, to the 
great satisfaction of all the children, until Mr. Metcalf 
discovered the cause of excitement in his room and called 
up the young mechanic himself for sentence. Somehow, 
he got the reprieve that never came to the real actor in 
this tragedy. — There is nothing bad in the stories that are 
told about his boyhood, but he was very mischievous, 
playing tricks of every kind about the little town, to the 
great annoyance of his father, who said that if there was 
ever any mischief going on, Henry was sure to be in it. 
The father was a deacon of our Salem Street church, and 
brought up his family as a deacon did in the good old 
Puritan days. The boy Henry was oppressed by the 
serious life at home, could not curb his spirits so as not 
to pain his father, and even more than that, was full of 
life and ambition, and eager to be out in the world and 
at work. It was the father's strong desire that Henry 
should go to college; but much against the father's 
wishes, the young Henry, only fifteen years old, started 
out to arrange his life for himself in his own way, and 
went first to Springfield in our State, and then to Tol- 
land in Connecticut, worked as a boy in stores and 1 a 
bank for possibly four years, and then went west with 
another young fellow, to Michigan, where he worked as a 
laborer in the woods, getting out logs for the mills. 

He started for St. Paul, Minnesota, in February, 1857, 
when he was twenty years old. There was no railway 
then from Chicago to St. Paul, and Upham made the jour- 
ney by stage, leaving the bad roads on the latter part of 
the journey to travel on the ice on the Mississippi. 
Realizing there was money to be made in lumbering, he 
planned to continue in that business on his own account, 
and wrote out his plans to his father, and got from him a 
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loan of a thousand dollars for that purpose. St. Paul 
was then a town of 10,000 inhabitants, less than half as 
large as Worcester was in that day. Upham lived a 
while in Freeman James's family across the river, before 
the time of any bridge at St. Paul, when the only means 
of crossing the river was by row-boats, or sometimes a 
ferry-boat drawn by a rope. When the men were away 
in the evening, sometimes the Indians would scout around 
the house and look in at Mrs. James through the window. 

After running a saw-mill a while, Upham entered the 
bank at St. Paul, and for almost fifty years, until his death, 
he was connected with what became one of the greatest 
banks in the Northwest, the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, in which he rose through all the grades to be its 
president. As cashier and president of the chief bank in 
that neighborhood, he was closely connected with great 
business enterprises, the best known of which among us 
here are the transcontinental lines going out from St, 
Paul to the Pacific. Like a wise man, he stayed by this 
business, which suited his taste and gave scope to his 
ambition, and never allowed himself to be drawn away 
from his calling into more speculative ways. So he be- 
came one of the important props of financial society in 
Minnesota. The friends he made were very numerous 
and of the highest grade. There are some of us here who 
know of his close relations with the late Judge Young of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court, and with the late Stanford 
Newel, our minister to the Netherlands, and with James 
J. Hill, the great railroad builder of the Northwest. His 
high character, his business ability, and his steady appli- 
cation, won him an ample fortune, which he adorned by 
a very hearty hospitality. 

Mr. Upham 's interests, outside of business and family 
life, were very much centered in genealogy. He used to 
come to Worcester very often in his summer vacation, 
and we all had fun in asking him in what New England 
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graveyard he was going to take his rest that summer. 
Our old cemeteries, with the wealth of facts recorded on 
their ancient grave-stones, were a very living interest to 
him. He was himself descended from a man who would 
make any cemetery famous — the brave Lieutenant Phineas 
Upham, a soldier in King Philip's War, who was killed at 
the storming of Narragansett Port. 

Mr. Upham is said to have been especially interested in 
the work of the Minnesota Historical Society, and to 
have helped it generously. He made it his own business 
to collect family histories for the library of that society, 
and we know in Worcester that he read the family histo- 
ries of our neighborhood to excellent purpose. During 
his visits to Worcester in his latter years, he usually had 
a room at the Worcester Club, and whenever he was in- 
troduced to a new acquaintance there, he took great 
sport in asking some question about the gentleman's own 
ancestry, and then going on to tell the confused man a 
good deal about his family history that he had never 
heard of before. He took great interest in our two anti- 
quarian societies in Worcester, and contributed liberally 
toward their publications and libraries. He was a de- 
voted lover of Worcester and of his friends of boyhood 
here. — At various times he has been President of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society and of the Minnesota Club, 
* Governor of the Society of the Colonial Wars, member of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants, and a Son of the 
American Revolution. 

Upham had a healthy love of out-of-doors life ; his best- 
loved recreations were hunting and fishing. Sometimes 
in these fresh-air excursions he would study the soil, 
turning up the sod to see better what richness there was 
beneath, and on his own examination he would conclude 
where to buy land in the best hope of profit. 

In his private life, and often quite unknown to others, 
he gave his advice and sympathy and money very freely 
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and judiciously. One bright young girl in our Worces- 
ter high school received her college education from his 
bounty, and for years, at least, no one except the head 
of the school and her minister knew where the money 
came from. It is only the many whom he helped in these 
ways, gently, modestly and often anonymously, who can 
measure for us the extent of his benefactions. 

Mr. Upham married, in 1868, Miss Evelyn Gertrude 
Burbank, whose parents, of Vermont origin, went to Min- 
nesota with the pioneers and took her with them in her 
childhood. She survives him. He leaves also two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John F. Harris of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Horace B. Bigelow of St. Paul ; and a son, John P. Upham 
of St. Paul. He also leaves an elder brother, George Up- 
ham of Charlestown, Massachusetts, who was in the Navy 
in the War of the Secession, and was sailing-master on 
Parragut's flag-ship, the Hartford. They had another 
brother, the youngest of them, Charles, who served in the 
same war and died a prisoner in Libby Prison. Their 
half-sister, Miss Emma B. Upham, lives in Worcester. 

Of Mr. Upham 's intimate friends of his early years at 
St. Paul, Major Thomas Wilson, a groomsman at the Up- 
ham wedding, still remains; and Colonel Griggs, now of 
Tacoma, in the State of Washington ; Mr. James J. Hill of 
St. Paul, the great railroad' organizer, is still in full activ- 
ity. But most of those early friends are no longer 
with us. 

It is so long since Henry Upham left Worcester that 
most of his acquaintances here remember him chiefly as 
a robust and light-hearted boy. Therefore, they will be 
glad to read the appreciation which the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press printed editorially May 2, 1909, in its own authori- 
tative words : 

"In the death of Henry P. Upham the city has lost one 
who, throughout the greater part of its history, was a 
powerful factor in its development, and hundreds of 
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those with whom he was brought into contact have lost a 
kindly friend. Identified, as he was, throughout his 
active career with the first-founded and most conspic- 
uous banking institution of the city, an institution that 
has always been recognized as one of the leading banks 
of the Northwest, Mr. Upham, for the greater part of his 
life, was regarded as the foremost banker of this section. 
His sound business judgment, and a conservatism tem- 
pered by a judicious spirit of progressiveness, strength- 
ened an already strong bank in the confidence of the peo- 
ple and of the business world, and built it up, year by year, 
as the city grew and developed. 

"As a citizen, while not of late years conspicuously 
active in public enterprises, Mr. Upham took a keen in- 
terest in every public project, and exercised a great deal 
of influence upon the development of the community. 

"As a man, he was universally respected and held in 
high personal regard. For he was kindly and genuine; 
frank and earnest; taking a personal interest in those 
with whom he came into contact. His memory will be 
warmly cHerished by the generation among whom he 
passed his life and exercised his activity." 
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LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OP THE CALVINIST 

CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 1 

Worcester, Jan. 17, 1835. 
My dear friends. — 

It is well known to all my friends, that for some time past I 
have been very liable to attacks of sickness, which have prevented 
me from preaching. Since the attack last fall, I have often preached 
when I felt unable to do so. Though I have for several months 
most carefully guarded against excessive labor and unnecessary 
exposure, with the hope that I might continue my ministerial labors 
uninterrupted, a constantly increasing sensitiveness in the organs of 
speech, compels me to fear, that unless I do for a time withdraw 
from the pulpit, my ministerial labors will soon be at an end. 
Though my general health is very good, my voice is most evidently 
failing. Under these circumstances, I must take warning from the 
experience of others. I might perhaps continue to preach one or 
two years, before I should fail altogether. But then the failure 
would be final, and there would be no prospect of my ever again 
being able to preach. If I withdraw now for a few years, there 
is a prospect that I may be able again to resume the duties of the 
ministry, with recruited health and strength. Prayerful deliberation 
has led me to decide that I ought, therefore, to request the dissolu- 
tion of my present relation as Pastor of this Church and Minister 
of this Society. Severely painful as it is to me to make thiit 
request, I am fully satisfied that it is a duty which I owe the cause 
of religion, my family, and myself. 

I am aware that this request will be unexpected by my friends 
in this place, but it is not with me a sudden movement. Though 
I have not till within the last week decided that it was my duty to 
leave, I have long been fearing that I might be under the necessity 
of taking this step. I have till within a few days, made my arrange- 
ments with the hope and expectation, of living and dying here, 
while at the same time I have had many fears that I might not be 
able long to preach. These fears have not been communicated to 
others, as the agitation of the question would divert the attention 
of the congregation from more serious subjects, and as after all, 
it is a matter which I only can decide. But to the decision I have 
at last come, with the undoubting conviction that it is my duty to 
withdraw from the pulpit. 



iThis was the Central Church.— E. B. C. See Vol. XXI, page 107, 
Proceedings of the Worcester Society of Antiquity. 
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It is not a small calamity for me, to be removed from such a 
society as God has blest me with in this place. I know of no other 
church in the land, which could present the least allurement to draw 
me from this. During five years a numerous society of kind and 
forbearing friends have gathered around me, and now to break 
away from them is a most severe trial. The perfect harmony, which 
has animated this church and society for the last five years, is indeed 
singular; and should I ever again be settled in the ministry, I have 
not the least anticipation of finding so pleasant and united a people. 
I feel that I am withdrawing from a' society, which in point of 
numbers and intelligence and influence, stands among the first in 
New England. For me to withdraw is not a small trial, but it is 
clearly duty. 

As to the future, I have made no definite arrangements whatever. 
Where I shall go I know not. In what business I shall engage I 
know not. For the immediate present, I shall go to my friends. 
I hope to spend some time in journeying to the South and West. 
But when I leave Worcester, I cut myself adrift upon the wide 
ocean of life, knowing not where I shall be borne. 

It is with very great reluctance that I withdraw for a season, 
from the stated duties of the pulpit. But I make this sacrifice now, 
that I may not be under the necessity of finally abandoning the 
preaching of the Gospel. I feel consecrated to the ministry of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. My heart is in the work, and I 
love it above all other. I hope this interruption will not continue 
many years, and that eventually I may again resume the delightful 
privilege of preaching Christ and him crucified. 

Since I have been in Worcester, I have endeavored to be faithful 
in the discharge of my duties, and I cannot now recal to mind a 
single act of neglect or of unkindness on your part. You have 
borne with my inexperience, and overlooked my imperfections, and 
my family and myself are oppressed with heaviness of heart, in 
withdrawing from friends whom we have occasion to love so weU. 
Is it too much my friends for me to ask, that you will not add to 
the sorrows with which we now are oppressed, by expressions of 
dissatisfaction with the course I now pursue. This would be to me 
the severest trial of all. To feel that we must leave you is trial 
enough. To feel that we leave you with alienated affections, would 
be sorrow indeed. For five years I have spared no possible pains, 
in promoting the interests of this church and society, and have 
received an abundant temporal reward in your confidence and affec- 
tion. I now deem it my imperious duty to leave, and, as my last 
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request, I do most earnestly entreat, that you will not add to the 
bitterness of the separation. 

If there are any in the Society who feel dissatisfied, and who 
express those feelings to others, I only beg that they may not be 
reported to me. There is not an individual in the society, who has 
ever spoken to me an unkind word; there is not one for whom I do 
not now feel the most sincere affection. It will be my joy in all fu- 
ture life, to remember your many favors. And as we have been so 
firmly united while together, it is my most earnest prayer that in the 
hour of our separation we may be not divided. 

I have thus fully expressed to you my views, and feelings, and 
plans. It is a duty I owe you, to be thus explicit. 

I now request that a meeting of the Church, and also of the Society, 
may be called, to act upon this communication. It would be grati- 
fying to me to have the dissolution take place as soon as convenient, 
as I do not wish the pain of the separation to be protracted, and 
as the interests of the Society demand that no time should be 
lost in providing a successor. 

With earnest prayers for your temporal and eternal happiness, 

I remain beloved friends, 

Your affectionate Pastor, 

JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 



John Putnam, son of Edward and Ruth (Puller) Put- 
nam, born at Middleton, Aug. 25, 1735 ; died June 13, 1809. 
He came to Sutton, Mass., with his father and mother in 
1737, and married Mary, 'daughter of Rev. David Hall, 
D.D., April 13, 1758. 

He was Captain of a company of minute-men from Sut- 
ton, Col. Ebenezer Larned's regiment, and marched on 
Lexington alarm April 19, 1775 ; also Captain First Sutton 
Company, Fifth Worcester County Regiment, 1776; also 
Captain in 1778. See page 870, Vol XII, Massachusetts 
Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War. 

Their daughter, Sarah Putnam, baptized May 17, 1778, 
married Rufus Marble, April 14, 1798, at Sutton. 

Their daughter, Mary Marble, born , married 

James Learnard. 
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A list of Capt. John Putnam's Company that served in 
Colonel Leonard's regiment, service three months, from 
May 1, 1775 1 : 



Capt. John Putnam, 
Lieutenant Chase, 
Lieut. Ezra Lovel, 
Sergeant Barton, 
Sergeant Torry, 
Sergeant Carrel, 
Corporal Bancroft, 
Corporal Gleason, 
Corporal Sibley, 
Corporal Gould, 
Fifer Lanaman, 
Drummer Sibley, 
Andrew Dodge, 
David Sibley, 
William Kenney, 
Solomon Dwinel, 
Saml. Eaton, 
Solomon Marble, 



Joseph Holland, 
Richard Densmore, 
Saml. Brown, 
Asahel Chamberlin, 

Jonah Titus, 
Ezra Harwood 
Jacob Perkins, 
Peter Fuller, 
Jonathan King, 
Benjamin Putnam, 
Robert Jenison, 
Luke Putnam, 
Stephen Homes, 
Samuel Bixby, 
Elias Jeneson, 
Joshua Jewett, 
Jogiah Prime. 



A second campaign of three months at Bound Brook 
and Ramapaugh in New Jersey, beginning December, 1776, 
at Danbury. 

Officers' names and towns they are from in Colonel Whit- 
ney's regiment, in General Warren's brigade, etc.: 2 

Capt Fortunatus Eagar, Lancaster, 50 

Lieut. Timo. Howard, 

Saml. Goslin, 
Capt. Saml. Read, Uxbridge, 36 

Lieut Nathl. Fisk, 



iCopied from Samuel Bixby 's journal, in the hands of Henry B. 
Bancroft. 

* Another list copied from Samuel Bixby 's journal. 
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Capt. John Putnam, 
Lieut. March Chase, 

Ezra Lovel, 
Capt. Davd. Carlisle, 
Lieut. Jabez Bigelow, 

Joshua Everett, 
Capt Davd. Nurse, 
Lieut. Ephr. Davis, 

Thos. Mason, 
Capt Gershom Nelson, 
Lieut Abrm. Staples, 

Wilm. Fisk, 
Capt. Wilm. Carter, 
Lieut John Faulkner, 

Steph. Draper, 
Capt Jonathan Gates, 
Lieut. Saml. Stickney, 

Jon. Page, 
Capt Wm. Tucker, 

Saml. Lamb, 
Lieut. Abijah Harris, 

Josiah Whitney, Head Col. 
Joeiah Carter, Lieut Col. 
John Bridge, Magr. 
Thos. Hovey, Adj. Genl. 
Willis Hall, Adjutant 
Saml. Fitch, Sarg. Maj. 



Sutton, 
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Lunenburg, 

Westmt 

Bolton, 

Harvard 

Princeton 

Mendon, 

Upton 
Dudley, 

Sturbridge 

Ashburnham, 

Leominster 

Charlton, 

Oxford 

Aasa Durant, Sarg. Maj. 
John Skinner, Pol. Mil. 
Abijah Phillips, Corny. 
James Houghton, Qr. Ma. 
Saml Kimbal, Qur. M. Sar. 
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Thomas Newton, of Marlborough, Blacksmith, sold to 
Capt. Eleazer How, of Marlborough, Gentleman, Dec 24, 
1714, for eighteen pounds, the thirty-second part of a 
grant of three thousand two hundred acres of land which 
"the Hono 1 * Qenerall Court of the Massachusetts Colony 
in New England the 22d of the Third month Anno Domini 
1650 Granted to the Executors of m r Isaac Johnson De- 
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ceased ***** And also at another Session of 
the Generall Court held at Boston May 6th Anno Dom 
1657. It was appointed and Certain p r sons Impowred 
to lay out the Sd grant to j* Executors of m r Increase 
Nowell, and It was accordingly in obedience to y 6 order 
and appointment of y* Honord Gen 11 Court layd out unto 
Nathan 11 Treadway of Watertown Josiah Haynes John 
Haynes of Sudbury Joint purchasers of M™ Parnell 
Nowell Executrix to the abovesd m r Increase Nowell as 
may appear by Her Deed bearing date April 18 Anno Dom 
1664: The Sd Land lying on y* West Side of y*.aforesd 
Town of Marlborough bounds begining at y* South End 
of a Rocky Pine plain, from thence runing Southerly and 
Westly in Sundry Variations as may be seen by the 
Piatt at the South West Corner near the South JEnd of a 
Large Pond Called by y e Indians Quansickamugg &c. Also 
laid out Two Islands at the South r most End of y* s d Quan- 
siggamugg Containing neer one hundred acres, and Two 
parcells of medow on the South Side of y e s d Tract of 
Land above mentioned All together Compleating the above 
said Grant of Three Thousand and Two hundred acres, The 
Return made upon the Survey of w cb Lands and meadow 
was allowed and approved by the Generall Court held at 
Boston May 19 th 1664: as by the Record of s d Court or 
an attested Coppy thereof (reference there to being had) 
may appear.' ' 

Deed witnessed by Zrubbabel Eager and Abraham 
Eager; acknowledged Dec. 3, 1715, before Thomas How, 
justice of the peace, and recorded at Charlestown, May 1, 
1717, in Book 18, p. 394. 

[Note. — This tract of land above described appears to 
come within the town of Shrewsbury.] 
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PEOCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FORTY-NINTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 6, 1909. 



President Maynard presided. Others present : Messrs^ 
Crane, CoflSn, Davidson, George Maynard, Mrs. M. A. 
Maynard, Miss Grover, Miss May, Miss Smith, and others. 

The Librarian reported additions during the past month, 
as follows: Seven bound volumes, fifty-eight pamphlets, 
a collection of papers, pictures, and a number of articles 
for the Museum from the following named donors: 
Nathaniel Paine, Charles A. Chase, William P. Abbot, 
Mander A. Maynard, B. M. Barton, G. W. Knowlton, Jr., 
and Mrs. Walter T. Clark, widow of the late Dr. Walter T. 
Clark of this city. The gift from Mrs. Clark included a 
valuable collection of Civil War relics, that appear to have 
been collected by Thomas Clark of the 29th Begt. 0. V., 
U. S. A. 

Mr. Edward F. Coffin, Acting Treasurer for the Com- 
mittee on the Society's Excursion, reported: receipts, forty- 
five dollars; expenditures, forty-four dollars and seventy- 
five cents, and the balance was by vote turned into the- 
Society's treasury. Mr. George Maynard then read the 
story of the Field Day Trip to Rutland, Mass. 

ANNUAL FIELD DAY AT RUTLAND 



Twenty-three years ago, on the 19th of June, members 
of this Society and their friends paid their first historical 
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visit to Rutland, and held a Field Day there long to be 
remembered. 

The intervening years have wrought great changes both 
in the old town and in our Society. As I look over the 
report of that excursion, I notice that nearly if not quite 
one-half of those then present have passed from the labors 
and pleasures of this life to the great beyond, — perhaps 
to greater activity. 

But the good old town, — a town rich in historic memo- 
ries, — still lies on the green hilltops that form the water- 
shed between the Ocean and the Connecticut Valley, beauti- 
ful as of old, but presenting many new features, and show- 
ing in some of its old ones marks of the "abrading hand 
of time." 

So much has been written during the last quarter of a 
century about Rutland, historical and descriptive, that I 
beg your pardon, if, in this report, I do not enter into 
many details, speaking more in a general way of the in- 
teresting features of the town and of our visit. 

At the suggestion of our Executive Committee, President 
M. A. Maynard appointed the following gentlemen to act 
as an Excursion Committee: 

B. W. Potter, Esq., Chairman, 

Alexander Belisle, 

H. C. Fisher, 

E. F. Coffin, and 

George Maynard, Historian of the Excursion. 

After due deliberation, it was decided to revisit Rutland, 
and arrangements to that effect were made, the cost of the 
trip, including dinner at Hotel Bartlett, to be $1.50, tickets 
being for sale by the President, and by Librarian E. B. 
Crane, and Secretary Walter Davidson. 

The exceedingly hot and sultry weather of the week 
preceding the excursion filled us with some apprehensions, 
and undoubtedly prevented many from attending, but 
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Saturday, June 26th, saw a change for the better, and a 
really fine day helped to make the trip a decided success. 

At 8.45 a. m. our party boarded the regular electric car 
of the Worcester and Holden Street Railway, arriving at 
Jefferson, nine miles distant, at 9.30. 

After a short wait at the Eagle Lake Hotel, we took 
conveyances for Rutland, the principal one being an an- 
cient coach, that had evidently seen service for more than 
a generation. 

The party consisted of thirty-six people, and the list of 
those who went up, either with us or in private convey- 
ances, was, so far as I have been able to obtain it, as fol- 
lows: 

President and Mrs. Mander A. Maynard, 

Hon. Ellery B. Crane, 

Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Potter, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Williamson, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Gassett, 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman G. Hadley, 

Master Hadley, 

Mr. A. C. Munroe, 

Charles B. Eaton, Esq., 

Mr. G. Calvin Rice, 

Mr. A. K. Gould, of Auburn, 

Mr. E. F. Coffin, 

Miss Abbie M. White, of Farnumsville, 

Miss Helen G. Turner, 

Miss Alice H. Foster, , 

Miss Florence M. Foster, 

Mr. Russell S. Paine, 

Miss Lois 0. Paine, 

Mrs. Robert C. Burnette, 

Miss Edith Billings, 

Miss Clara E. Billings, 

Mrs. Harriet M. Clapp, 

Miss Mary A. Smith, 
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Miss Mary E. Grover, 
Mrs. H. H. Smith, 
Mr. George H. Harlow, 
Mr. George M. Rice, 

Mr. Chaffin, 

Mr. George Maynard, 
Mr. Jacob Harrowitz, 
Mr. Edward T. Donne. 

The journey up over the Rutland hills, some six miles, 
is, at any season of the year, a delightful one, but especial- 
ly so in this month of June, when a wealth of verdant 
foliage greets the eye, and the hillsides and meadows are 
radiant with summer bloom, when the mountain laurel is 
in its glory, decking the landscape with its gorgeous masses, 
— and when buttercups, daisies, and blue-flag bespangle 
field, pasture and mead in riotous profusion. 

On up the hills we climbed, ever getting broader and 
more extended views, till at length we reached the summit, 
where the grand panorama expanded in all directions, and 
then descended to the westward to the former home of 
Gen. Rufus Putnam of Revolutionary fame, now owned 
by the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association. The care- 
taker, Mrs. Bray, received the party and conducted them 
through the house, which is an interesting and well pre- 
served specimen of colonial architecture. 

It was built about a century and a half ago, by CoL 
John Murray, the famous Rutland Tory, of whom more 
anon. Having been confiscated by the Government, dur- 
ing the Revolution, it was purchased by Gen. Rufus Put- 
nam, and was his residence for many years, and it was 
here that the grand scheme for the colonization of the 
Northwest Territory was conceived and elaborated, and 
from here Gen. Putnam and his associates went to found 
the city of Marietta, Ohio ; and thus it has well been said 
that Rutland became the "Cradle of Ohio." 
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It is needless here to enter into historical details. Those 
who wish to study the matter have only to consult the 
numerous books and magazine articles on the subject, that 
have of late years appeared, and they will be richly re- 
warded. 

We wandered through the old mansion, filled with inter- 
esting relics of the olden time, from cellar to. attic, and 
read the inscription affixed to the outer wall that tells its 
history. Among the antiques, one may see all manner of 
household furniture of the days of our grandfathers, and 
also some very ancient specimens from England, presented 
by the late Senator Hoar, one bedstead, of carved English 
oak, being thought to be 400 years old. 

The cellar stairs are a curiosity, being built of solid logs, 
and the strong arches which uphold the chimney and fire- 
places above were built to endure. Altogether, the old 
home of Gen. Putnam, now become one of the cherished 
shrines of American pilgrims, is more nearly in the con- 
dition it was in when he lived there, than almost any other 
New England relic of the Colonial days. Long may it con- 
tinue to stand as an object lesson to American youth, and 
a memorial of one who did much in his long life for the 
welfare of humanity, — who was the trusted friend of the 
great Washington, — and the results of whose labors will 
abide in this grand Republic to the end of time. 

From the Putnam Memorial House, we rode up the hill 
to the westward, to the site of the Barracks, where, for 
several months in the year 1778, a part of the British 
troops, who surrendered to Gen. Gates at Saratoga, were 
held as prisoners of war. Again, I repeat, I am not writ- 
ing history, and shall not enter into details concerning the 
surrender of Burgoyne, which was the turning point in 
the American Revolution, or the story of the confinement 
here at Rutland of a portion of his army, since all these 
things must be familiar to my hearers, or if not so, the 
many historical works on the subject can readily be con- 
sulted in our libraries. 
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Some 1500 prisoners were encamped here. The founda- 
tions of the buildings they occupied have almost entirely 
disappeared, and even the graves of those who died here, 
traces of which I remember to have seen forty years ago, 
have been levelled by the hand of the thrifty Yankee culti- 
vator of the soil. The great well, which they excavated 
to a depth of seventy feet or more, and stoned up so neatly 
.as to be even yet the admiration of all visitors, still exists 
in perfect preservation, except that it is partially filled 
with stones and refuse from the surrounding fields, thrown 
into it by the aforesaid farmer, who ought to have known 
better, but probably did not. It would seem that the time 
had come for those interested in the preservation of histori- 
cal sites to make a determined effort to secure possession 
of this field, so interesting to all students of history, and, 
30 far as possible, preserve it intact for the benefit of 
posterity. Many years ago, the late Hon. Clark Jillson, 
of this city, one of the earliest and most devoted members 
of this Society, in a brief but interesting article in the 
Magazine of American History, Vol. 14, p. 106, made a 
sensible plea for the restoration so far as possible and 
preservation of the Revolutionary relics at Barracks HilL 
May I be allowed at this late day to renew that plea, and 
recall the attention of Antiquarians to this subject! No 
vast amount of money would be required to secure this 
interesting historical spot from all further spoliation and 
damage, and perhaps the renovation of the ancient well 
might reveal sufficient relics of our War for Independence 
to form, with some other mementos of the place, which it 
is understood are still in existence, the nucleus of a muse- 
um of much interest, which could perhaps be under the 
care of the Association which has done such efficient work 
at the Putnam Homestead. 

Standing on the rise of land just west of the old well, 
the visitor can see, some two miles to the westward, a 
dump of buildings where some hundreds of prisoners are 
-still held under guard by the stern hand of law, in what 
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is now known as the Prison Camp, a Massachusetts Institu- 
tion, where, some years ago, nearly a thousand acres of 
land were purchased by the State, in a wild tract of coun- 
try, and where certain of the most trusty inmates from 
our State prisons were sent to work in reclaiming the 
wilderness, and transforming it into a comparative Eden. 
Forty years ago, in my first recollection of the place, hav- 
ing at that time charge of a school situated there, this loca- 
tion was on the western outskirts of the little village of 
New Boston ; but today the village has vanished, and when, 
a couple of years ago, I wandered through the scene of 
my former pedagogical labors, about all I could see to 
remind me of that far off day, was the still flowing Ware 
Eiver near its junction with Mill Brook, one or two de- 
serted farm houses, and the site of the mills that so long 
-ago had sent forth their busy hum and been the scene of 
such constant activity. No soul in all that territory to 
recognize the passing stranger, — no familiar name to greet 
the ear. In the very ancient house where now the build- 
ings of the Prison Camp stand, at the time I lived there, 
dwelt Reuben Walker, a very aged man, who in his early 
-days had been a surveyor of some note, and who showed 
me with pride the ancient and curious set of surveying 
instruments, formerly used by him, and perhaps much 
•older than his time. I have often wondered what became 
*of them at his decease. By the roadside, between his house 
and that in which I was a teacher, stood at that time, and 
I suppose still stands, though in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion, a finely shaped and apparently very old elm tree, one 
of the glories of Rutland, and possibly in its youth con- 
temporary with its settlement. It then measured 21 feet 
in circumference, and must be considerably larger now. 

Some forty or fifty rods E. S. E. of this place, lies the 
New Boston village cemetery, and where its gate now 
•stands, in a little rise of land known as "Goose Hill," 
there was formerly a miserable hovel which sheltered a 
family of outcasts, poor specimens of the driftwood of 
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civilization, dirty, ignorant, shiftless, and, according to 
common report, immoral They had been kicked, as it 
were, from one town to another, and were in every respect 
what President Roosevelt styled "Undesirable Citizens." 
Who could dream that from out that Slough of Despond 
and perhaps hot-bed of sin, one of its inmates was to rise 
to dazzling notoriety and unbounded wealth, and a more 
brilliant future than usually falls to the lot of the daugh- 
ters of Eve ! Yet that unpretentious, partly subterranean 
dwelling was, for some years perhaps, the early home of 
her, who is so widely known as Madame Jumel, and whose 
history verifies the old adage that "truth is stranger than 
fiction." The pen of Romance has never written a more 
wonderful tale than that furnished by the actual life of 
Madame Jumel, who rose to high estate from direst pover- 
ty, and whose queenly beauty in her maturer years won 
for her a high place in the social world, and riches and 
fame such as seldom come to those of more exalted origin. 
Those little bare feet, that once wandered amid the sand 
ln'llfl of New Boston, were destined to tread the marble 
halls of kings and princes, and Betsey Bowen, the despised 
little outcast, finally saw the day when she rode in her 
gorgeous carriage, and was on terms of social equality even 
with the great Napoleon. At one time she was the wife of 
Aaron Burr, the former Vice-President of the United 
States. The history of her life is too well known to need 
repetition here, but those who would like to read the story 
more in detail, can find it given in Temple's History of 
North Brookfield, and elsewhere. 

But I have wandered from my story. Our party of 
Worcester Antiquarians on Barracks Hill are getting anxi- 
ous for the good dinner that they know awaits them at 
Landlord Bartlett's hostelry on Rutland Hill, a famous inn 
once known as the Muschopauge House, but now known 
as Hotel Bartlett, and so the Jehus into whose hands we 
have this morning committed our lives and limbs, if not 
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our fortunes and our sacred honor, are told to drive us 
thither with all proper speed. 

On our way we pass on our right the site of the resi- 
dence of Col. John Murray, the famous Tory of Revolu- 
tionary days, to whom I have already alluded. Originally 
a penniless emigrant from Ireland, bearing the unpreten- 
tious name of John McMorrah, he finally prospered in this 
country, and the Goddess of Fortune smiled upon him for 
many years till he attained wealth and high social position 
and was, when the Revolution broke out, the richest and 
most prominent citizen of Rutland. No doubt he was 
possessed of sterling qualities of character, or he would not 
have been so highly honored by his fellow townsmen, and 
have been given so many positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. But unfortunately for him, in common with many 
other officers of the Crown, he had conscientious scruples 
about breaking his oath of allegiance to his King, and very 
likely had little faith in the ultimate success of the Pa- 
triots. At all events he remained loyal to the British gov- 
ernment, and was forced to flee from the country, his 
estates were confiscated, and he died on foreign shores, 
having, however, accumulated a second fortune before his 
death. One of his sons remained behind, joined the Pa- 
triots, and was allowed to retain one of the estates con- 
fiscated from his father. Over in that old Cemetery just 
across the way, and in front of which it is believed the 
first Church in Rutland stood, lie the remains of four of 
Col. Murray's family, two sons and two wives, one of the 
latter being Lucretia Chandler Murray, famous for her 
beauty, and a portrait of whom may be seen in the Rutland 
Public Library, visited by some of the party during the 
day. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, in his story of "Old Rutland," 
says that his third and last wife, Deborah Brindley, is also 
buried there, but we saw nothing to indicate the fact, two 
large slabs of red sandstone lying horizontally over two 
graves, being supposed to mark the resting places of his 
first two wives, the name of the former of whom was Eliza- 
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beth McClanathan, who came with him to America. The 
two tombstones referred to, originally contained copper 
plates affixed to them, bearing suitable inscriptions, but 
some sacrilegious hand, long years ago, removed them, 
either from dislike of the hated Tory, or to obtain the 
precious metal I do not know that today any one can tell 
which grave is that of Elizabeth and which of Lucretia, 
and perhaps it matters not. Theirs is a pleasant resting 
place on the grand old hilltop amid the sainted dead of the 
old town, and may they and all who lie around them sleep 
in peace, undisturbed henceforth, while the summers come 
and go. In that same quiet enclosure one used to see the 
rude headstone, with its quaint inscription telling that 
there lay interred the mortal remains of Daniel Campbell, 
the victim of the first murder committed in Worcester 
County, the date being March, 1744. A hasty search for 
it today failed to show its whereabouts; but it may still 
be there. 

Not a great ways from this locality, is the scene of the 
famous "Hay Mow Sermon" preached by the notorious 
Stephen Burroughs, about 1785, a printed copy of which 
can be seen at the Putnam Memorial House. 

This village street over which we are travelling was 
originally ten rods in width, and was laid out in 1743. 
Subsequently the width was reduced to eight rods, and of 
late years it appears to have been in places still further 
encroached upon. 

And now we are at the Hotel, being welcomed by our 
smiling host, Capt. Charles E. Bartlett, and in due time 
are ushered into the spacious dining room. After an excel- 
lent dinner, much appreciated after our long ride, some 
time was devoted to short speeches by various members of 
the Society and citizens of Rutland. 

President Maynard called the gathering to order, and 
expressed the thanks of the Society for their pleasant re- 
ception, and then introduced the Chairman of the Bxcur- 
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sion Committee, B. W. Potter, Esq., who spoke of the old 
CoL Murray House, the State Sanitorium, etc. 

Mr. Louis M. Hanff, of Rutland, was then introduced as 
one who was particularly well versed in the history of the 
Town. Among other things, he said that, in relation to 
the old Barracks, he had discovered one thing, and that 
was that they were not especially built to accommodate 
Burgoyne's troops. Moses Gill, of Princeton, had some- 
thing to do with their erection. About five acres of land 
were purchased at that time of a man named Patrick 
Brian. The erection of the buildings was a rather slow 
and difficult operation, and for some reason the people of 
this vicinity did not give very much assistance. And then 
there was trouble about procuring bricks. In Shrewsbury 
there was a supply to be had, but they had been kept on 
hand for fifteen years, and the owners wanted not only 
their original value, but also large interest on the money 
for the time they had held them, and a supply had to be 
obtained elsewhere. The prisoners arrived here in April, 
1778, and staid till the following November, when the 
larger part of them were sent away, though a few remained 
till 1780, some of them being without any guards. There 
was a good deal of complaint about the rations furnished 
them, and at one time the commissary was courtmartialed. 

Remarks followed by Mr. A. C. Munroe, of Worcester, 
after which Mr. Potter told how in the old times Col. 
Wright was one of the prominent men in Rutland and 
kept a store at which wet goods, were sometimes sold. And 
it is recorded that on Town meeting days there would be 
frequent motions that the meeting be adjourned to Dea. 
Wright's store. 

Capt. Charles R. Bartlett was then called upon, and 
made some interesting remarks about the present Prison 
Camp, saying that it was at first an experiment, but had 
gradually grown to be a large and successful institution, 
being now largely devoted to the treatment of prisoners 
suffering from tuberculosis. 
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At the outset 900 acres of abandoned lands were pur- 
chased, much of which has since, by the labors of the con- 
victs, been converted into fine tillage lands. At the same 
time, the highways in the vicinity have been greatly im- 
proved. He also told the story of Madame Jumel, sub- 
stantially as it has been related in this report. 

Hon. B. B. Crane, Librarian of the Worcester Society 
of Antiquity, was then introduced, and spoke at some 
length, saying that he thought it hardly fair to be called 
upon without any warning. In coming out here today, 
he had felt that it was delightful to come into the country, 
where we could get the nice breeze and see the beauties of 
nature. Our tickets today mentioned a "barge ride", — 
but the old coach we found waiting for us reminded him 
of his boyhood days, when he used to help the driver of a 
similar conveyance on occasion. He wondered why the 
good people of Rutland put their fire department building 
so near the Cemetery, as there was nothing there to burn. 
It reminded him of one cemetery where a man asked some 
of the inhabitants of the town, "Why do you fence in your 
cemetery? There is no one there who can get out, and 
certainly no one wants to get in !" He spoke of the former 
visit of this Society to Rutland, and called for a show of 
hands by those who were in that party, twenty-three years 
ago, the result being that only two persons besides him- 
self responded, showing the great changes that had come 
about in the meantime. He also alluded to the fine relics 
of the past which we had seen during the day, making 
special mention of the site of the old Barracks, which ought 
to be preserved. He said he supposed the prisoners eon- 
fined there were a part of those who, in November, 1777, 
marched through Worcester, on their way to Cambridge. 
He said he had lately seen the original specifications for 
erection of the Barracks, the buildings to be 40 x 60 feet, 
and three stories high. When we visited this place before, 
there were some relics of the old Barracks still extant. Our 
Society has made 28 excursions, and visited 26 different 
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towns, pretty nearly covering all the places of interest 
within reasonable distance of Worcester. 

After further brief remarks by President Maynard and 
Treasurer Frank E. Williamson, the party adjourned to 
the open air, and spent some time in admiring the magnifi- 
cent view to be had from the Hotel piazza, or in wander- 
ing around and inspecting the Public Library, the old 
Cemetery and other points of interest While they are so 
engaged, and ere the arrival of the teams, let a few of us. 
select a comfortable seat in the shade and spend a few 
minutes recalling a little of Rutland's eventful story. 

The history of the Town has never been so fully written 
as it should be. The first history, written by Dea. Jonas- 
Seed, and a later edition of which, with additions, was 
published some years ago by the late Daniel Bartlett, of 
this city, was interesting, but brief, and he did not prob- 
ably have access to so many original documents and records 
as are now available. 

Later histories of the town by J. Warren Bigelow, Esq., 
and Capt. Charles R. Bartlett, were excellently written, 
but being intended as parts of County histories, were nec- 
essarily of limited extent, while Mr. Frank E. Blake's 
story of the Indian troubles in Rutland, though exceeding- 
ly valuable, and containing many interesting documents 
of that period, deals only with a limited part of Rutland 
history. 

There should be a large and comprehensive history of 
the town in print, for reference by those interested in such 
subjects, containing all matters of importance from the 
Town records, and whatever else might be gathered from 
other sources, together with such genealogical material con- 
cerning the old families, as could be obtained at this late 
day. Here is a field* for some historian's activities. Who 
shall be the one! 

The tract of land conveyed in the original Indian deed 
of 1686, and the title to which was, in 1713, confirmed by 
the General Court to the heirs of Major Simon Willard, 
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the famous Indian fighter, and one of the leading men in 
the planting of the towns of Concord, Lancaster, and 
Groton, is said to have been twelve miles square, but I 
doubt very much if any one today can locate the bounds 
as given in that document with any certainty. 

Reed says the tract included the present towns of Rut- 
land, Oakham, Hubbardston, more than half of Princeton 
and about half of Paxton. If so, the boundary lines must 
have been very irregular, and the amount of land granted 
being approximately twelve miles square, if laid out in 
rectangular form. 

In 1714, a tract amounting to six miles square, though 
of irregular form, was set off for settlement, and this in- 
cluded the present town of Rutland, and probably the 
northern half of Paxton, the southern line running about 
east and west, directly back of the present Paxton church, 
the town of Paxton not being set off till 1765. 

The name Rutland is said to mean Red Land, and was 
bestowed upon the town in honor of the Duke of Rutland. 

The town was settled about the same time as Worcester, 
being incorporated in 1722. Its early settlers were men 
of good blood, possessed of those sterling qualities of char- 
acter which have done so much to make Massachusetts the 
model Commonwealth in the great sisterhood of States. 
They came from respectable families in Boston, Concord, 
Lexington, Sudbury, Marlborough, Framingham, Lancas- 
ter and Brookfield, together with an admixture of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians from the Emerald Isle, who settled in 
the southwest corner of the town, a section which has ever 
since been known as Dublin. 

Rutland occupies the geographical centre of Massachu- 
setts, and its elevation of 1220 feet above tide water makes 
it the watershed between the Ocean and the Connecticut 
Valley. The view from this point extends in an almost 
unbroken line from fifty to eighty miles in all directions, 
and as Moses of old, from the heights of Pisgah, surveyed 
the Promised Land, so these first settlers, weary with their 
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long journey, could, on their arrival here, see spread out 
around and beneath them the far stretching and goodly 
acres which were to be a home for themselves and their 
posterity. It was then, indeed, an unbroken wilderness, 
to be subdued by toil and hardship, but beneath its wealth 
of forest lay a fertile soil, and through its meadows mean- 
dered clear streams, to furnish power for future mills and 
factories, and embosomed amid the green hills lay crystal 
lakes, within whose depths swam an abundance of fish, 
while the woodlands were well stocked with game of all 
kinds. 

Had Butland, in its early days become, as we are told it 
narrowly escaped becoming, the Shire-town of Worcester 
County, we can imagine what a different appearance it 
would have presented today. Its broad ten-rod-wide street 
might, ere this, have been narrowed down by the land- 
grabbers to the width of our present Main Street in Wor- 
cester, and bordered with eight and ten-story buildings,, 
and resonant with the sounds of traffic and electric cars, 
its relics of antiquity more completely obliterated than 
they are today, and a population twenty or fifty times as 
large as at present surging through its avenues of trade ; 
while poor Worcester would still be almost a village. 

Happy Butland! Its glory does not depend on such 
material prosperity. Its pure air, its beauteous landscape, 
its peaceful homes, its fertile farms, its intelligent popula- 
tion, its relics of the past, and its grand history, all con- 
spire to make the good old town a worthy shrine of pilgrim 
feet, and an attractive place for those to visit, who love to 
retire from the din and turmoil of the cities. And in com- 
pany with Leicester, Lancaster, and others of our beautiful 
Worcester County towns, may Butland long continue in 
that enviable state I 

As in all settlements in a new country, the early pioneer- 
ing days of Butland were filled with hardship and danger, 
and twice at least, the Indians descended upon the place, 
and left bloodshed and mourning in their wake. August 
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14, 1723, the Indians under Gray Lock, an old chief of the 
Waranokes, came here and in the Ministry Meadow, at the 
foot of Cheney Hill, about half a mile northwest of the 
Tillage, killed the minister of the place, Rev. Joseph Wil- 
lard, and two sons of Dea. Joseph Stevens, and carried his 
two other sons away captive. In after years, these two 
sons, whose lives were spared, told the tragic story of their 
pastor's death, as they witnessed it. The picture that has 
come down to us in history and tradition of the old minis- 
ter bravely fighting for his life against overpowering odds, 
gives us a glimpse of the most thrilling episode in Rut- 
land's early history. 

The Hotel Bartlett now occupies the original site of 
Rev. Joseph Willard *s house, and some portion of the 
building is, I believe, still standing in the village. 

Rutland was always a patriotic town, and in the Revo- 
lution the great mass of her citizens acted well their part. 
Fifty of them were in the thick of the fight at Bunker 
Hill, and one of them, Benjamin Read, was killed, while 
Major Willard Moore, who was also slain in the third and 
last assault of the British columns, though at the time of 
his death a citizen of Paxton, was from that part which 
was originally included in Rutland, and, till the time of 
the separation, had been a Rutland man. He was a lineal 
descendant of the famous Major Simon Willard, to whom 
I have before alluded. During the Revolution, Rutland 
sent 103 men into the service, and in succeeding wars she 
has been well represented. 

But the time had now arrived to bid farewell to the 
Village on the Hill, and so we cast one parting look at the 
grand panorama of hill and dale around us. From the 
Hotel Bartlett, on a clear day, it is said that the church 
spires of sixteen towns are visible, and a large number of 
mountains, among them Monadnock, Wachusett, Holyoke, 
Tom, Toby, Lincoln, Asnebumskit, and, in the far distance, 
old Oreylock, the highest point in Massachusetts, named 
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after the celebrated Indian Chief, who wrought such havoc 
in this town. 

Parting with sincere regret from our genial host, we 
rode away at 3.30 p. m., down the long hill, past scenes 
familiar to some of us in years gone by, over "Pound 
Hill," so-called, and then on to the State Sanitorium at 
Muschopauge Hill. How many different ways that name 
has been spelled in ancient and modern times, I know not, 
but some half a century ago, it was, as I well recollect, 
alluded to by the Rutland people as "Mustifog." 

The Sanitorium is an institution maintained by the 
State for the benefit of those of its citizens who are af- 
flicted with that dread disease, Tuberculosis, sometimes 
called the "White Plague," but in olden timed known as 
Consumption. Only those are admitted here who have a 
reasonable chance for recovery, and the treatment is very 
simple, consisting almost entirely in rest, plenty of fresh 
air, and proper dieting, — three great panaceas for most of 
the ills that flesh is heir to. At the entrance to the Sani- 
torium buildings, which cover a large extent of ground, we 
were met by Dr. Hill, the genial Superintendent of the 
institution, who conducted us through the different wards, 
and explained the methods there in vogue in dealing with 
tuberculosis. He said that the present buildings had a 
capacity of 350 patients, though there are not so many 
there now. The buildings are largely constructed of con- 
crete, and are very plain and scrupulously neat and clean. 
We visited the large dining hall and the culinary depart- 
ment, where everything even to the washing of dishes, is 
done by machinery, and on a grand scale. We were told 
that 1000 eggs and 800 quarts of milk are consumed here 
daily. The general appearance of the place was pleasant 
and attractive, and Dr. Hill smilingly informed us that 
no one need be afraid of contracting tuberculosis there, as 
the air in the wards of the Sanitorium was much purer 
than that on Main Street in Worcester. 
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Leaving the Sanitarium by the way we had entered, we 
rode directly over to Edgelake Farm, the beautiful sum- 
mer residence of B. W. Potter, Esq.,' who, assisted by Mrs. 
Potter, entertained us pleasantly for an hour, showing us 
the beauties of the fine old house, built about 1760, and 
the splendid farm buildings of modern date, and to use a 
current phrase, in every way "up-to-date." The great 
barn, with its floors of solid cement, and much cleaner and 
more sanitary in appearance than the dwelling house of 
many a Yankee farmer, shelters a splendid herd of pure 
blooded Holsteins, one member of which welcomed us with 
a grand daylight serenade, that betokened good health and 
high living. The younger members of the bovine family 
proved a source of much attraction to the city people, some 
of whom, perhaps, had recollections of farm life in their 
younger days, when the frisky young quadrupeds were 
their especial delight. 

This fine estate of 250 acres overlooks Lake Muscho- 
pauge, a beautiful sheet of water, of great depth and 
purity, and famous as being the starting and finishing 
point in the original boundaries given in the Indian Deed 
of Rutland. 

After a pleasant ramble around the place, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with a generous and refreshing sup- 
ply of Edgelake Farm Certified Milk, — tbe genuine article, 
and not the kind generally seen in cities, — we bade adieu 
to this pleasant locality, and journeyed on to Jefferson, 
where we took the six o'clock electric car, arriving home in 
Worcester shortly after 7 p. m., every one, I believe, de- 
lighted with our trip, and pleased to think that it had 
been made to Rutland this year, rather than to any other 
of the attractive points of interest in New England. 

They can be visited later on, and we all hope to be there, 
for Worcester Society of Antiquity Field Days are, like 
Mr. Lowell's June day, rare occasions in every sense, and 
while they are not so exclusive, that we do not welcome our 
friends and others who are interested to participate, we 
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feel that it is a genuine privilege to do so ; and to all who 
in any wise have helped to make our excursions, — and 
especially this latest one, — pleasant and successful, we 
Acknowledge our grateful obligations. 

For the Excursion Committee, 

George Maynabd. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTIETH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 7, 1909. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent: Messrs. Baldwin, Crane, C. A. Chase, W. Davidson, 
Eaton, Mrs. M. A. Maynard, W. J. Stone, Roe, Anson Titus, 
Miss Manly, Mrs. M. A. Clark, Miss Chase, Mrs. George H. 
Ward. 

The Librarian reported receipts for the past two months, 
<as follows: Seventeen bound volumes, one hundred 
pamphlets, one hundred and seven miscellaneous papers, 
four sets of children's story-cards, one set of A, B, C cards, 
one framed engraving, Webster on His Death-Bed, A Lock 
Prom the White House at Washington, D. C. It was re- 
moved in the process of making repairs, some years ago. 

Charles A. Chase, Esq., then took the floor, and stated, 
-that he thought the changing of the name of the road lead- 
ing by Central Church, formerly known as "Jo Bill Road" 
to "Institute Road," was a mistake and expressed an 
earnest desire that a petition should be presented to the 
City Government, asking that the original name, Jo Bill 
Road, be restored. 
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Mr. Chase farther stated, that the inscriptions on the 
Devens Monument, in front of the Worcester County Court 
House, giving the quota of men from the various towns, 
contained the following errors in spelling the names of 
towns, viz.: The towns of Northborough, Westborough 
and Southborough should have the termination "ough" 
in full, and not abbreviated as at present on the base of 
the statue. He contended that an historical monument 
should be correct; and as there was room to make the cor- 
rection, he had been before the entire Board of County 
Commissioners and suggested that it be made. This Board 
referred him to the original Commission. Accordingly, 
Mr. Chase presented the following motion: 

That the President be requested to make an effort to 
have the inscription on the Devens Monument so far cor- 
rected as to have the names of the towns ending in "ough" 
spelled that way, instead of ending simply in "o." 

Hon. Alfred S. Roe followed Mr. Chase by saying he 
was indignant at the changing of the name of Jo Bill Road, 
and hoped that it might be restored. He also endorsed the 
remarks made by Mr. Chase regarding the spelling of the 
;names of towns on the monument and expressed the im- 
portance of having them properly spelled. 

The vote taken resulted in unanimously adopting the 
propositions proposed by Mr. Chase. 

The following paper announced for the evening was then 
read, it being the second section of a history of CoL Timo- 
thy Bigelow and his 15th Regiment: a continuation from 
page 113 of this volume. 
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A CHAPTBB IN THE WAS OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION, 

Including 

The Services of Col. Timothy Bigelow and His 15th 
Regiment, Massachusetts Line, in Con- 
tinental Army. 

By Hon. Elleby Bicknell Crane 
(Continued from page 113) 

At a former reading, we left the remnant of a band of 
patriots again treading the soil, for the freedom of which 
they had braved almost every danger; barely escaping 
death itself; and exulting over their release from a seven 
months' imprisonment. 

The home and family were the first to receive their per- 
sonal attention ; where under the obligation of their parole, 
the enforced opportunity was allowed them for rest and 
recuperation; abiding the time, although with much im- 
patience, when they might tinder the rules of warfare 
properly be exchanged and again with renewed zeal enter 
the din of war with the hope and determination, if within 
their power, to make restitution for the unfortunate ex- 
perience before the gates of Quebec. 

It is reasonable to suppose that immediately after reach- 
ing Elizabethtown, N. J., Major Bigelow turned his steps 
in the direction of Worcester, which place he reached as 
promptly as circumstances would allow. For under date 
of October 2, 1776, may be found in an issue of the Massa- 
chusetts Spy, an account of the deaths that occurred in 
Captain Jonas Hubbard's Company, since Dec. 31, 1775, 
which information may have been furnished by Major 
Timothy Bigelow, he having had sufficient time to reach 
his home. 
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Also in the Spy, issued under date of February 27th,. 
1777, may be found the following: " Major Bigelow is 
appointed to the rank of Colonel, Henry Haskell to that 
of Lt. Colonel, David Bradish to that of Major in one of 
the 15 Battalions to be raised in this State." 

It might be easier, and a far more pleasant task, to draw 
from the imagination, and present a picture of the struggle- 
for American independence in bright and glowing orna- 
mental colors. But would not the survivors emerge from 
that contest surrounded by a deeper halo of glory, could 
we obtain simply a true, unvarnished scene. And with 
the latter object in view, let me quote the following: 



New Yobk, September 2, 1776. 
Sir, 

As my intelligence of late has been rather unfavorable,- 
and would be received with anxiety and concern, peculiarly happy 
should I esteem myself, were it in my power at the present time 
to transmit such information to Congress, as would be more pleas- 
ing and agreeable to their wishes; but unfortunately for me, un- 
fortunately for them, it is not. Our situation is truly distressing. 
The check our detachment sustained on the twenty-seventh ultimo 
has dispirited too great a proportion of our troops, and filled their 
minds with apprehension and despair. The militia, instead of call- 
ing forth their utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposition in 
order to repair our losses, are dismayed, intractable, and impatient 
to return. 

Great numbers of them have gone off, in some instances, almost 
by whole regiments, by half ones, and by companies at a time. 

This circumstance, of itself, independent of others, when fronted 
by a well appointed enemy superior in number to our whole col- 
lected force, would be sufficiently disagreeable; but when their 
example has infected another part of the army; when their want 
of discipline, and refusal of almost every kind of restraint and 
government, have produced a like conduct but too common to the 
whole, and an entire disregard of that order and subordination- 
necessary to the weU doing of an army, and which had been in- 
culcated before, as well as the nature of our military establish- 
ment would admit of; our condition is still more alarming; and' 
with the deepest concern I am obliged to confess my want of con- 
fidence in the generality of the troops. 
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All these circumstance* fully confirm the opinion I ever enter- 
tained, and which I more than once in my letters took the liberty 
of mentioning to Congress, that no dependence can be put in a 
militia, or other troops than those enlisted and embodied for a 
longer period than our regulations heretofore have prescribed. I 
am persuaded and as fully convinced as I am of any one fact that 
has happened, that our liberties must of necessity be greatly 
hazarded if not entirely lost, if their defence is left to any but a 
permanent standing army; I mean one to exist during the war. 

Till of late I had no doubt in my own mind of defending this 
place; nor should I have yet, if the men would do their duty; 
but this I despair of. It is painful, and extremely grating to me 
to give such unfavorable accounts; but it would be criminal to 
conceal the truth at so critical a juncture. Every power I possess 
shall be exerted to serve the cause; and my first wish is, that 
whatever may be the event, the Congress will do me the justice 

to think so 

I have the honor to be, Ac. 

George Washington. 



This letter to the Continental Congress had the desired 
effect; and steps were soon taken toward establishing a 
regular army by the enlistment of men to serve during the 
war. 

A bounty of £20 was to be paid at time of muster, and, 
in addition, public lands were to be given as follows: a 
Colonel, 500 acres; a Major, 400; a Captain, 300; a lieu- 
tenant, 200 ; an Ensign, 150, and 100 acres each non-com- 
missioned officer and private. 

Later it was arranged to take enlistments for 3 years, 
or for the war ; the three year men not to receive the grants 
of land. 

Eighty-eight battalions were ordered to be raised, and 
Massachusetts was called upon to furnish fifteen of them. 

Major Timothy Bigelow, while breathing the air of a 
British prison, had been honored by our Provincial Con- 
gress with the appointment of Major of the 21st Continen- 
tal Infantry, to date from January 1, 1776. This was 
practically his old regiment under a new name; but on 
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account of his imprisonment, he was unable to act in that 
capacity. 

These fifteen battalions or regiments, as they later were 
called, were under command of the following named Colo- 
nels, in the order as numbered : Joseph Vose, John Baily, 
John Greaton, William Shepard, Rufus Putnam, Thomas 
Nixon, Ichabod Alden, Michael Jackson, James Wesson, 
Thomas Marshall, Ebenezer Francis, Samuel Carlton, Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, Gamaliel Bradford, and Timothy 
Bigelow. 

General Ebenezer Learned, of Oxford, who had been 
prominent in military circles, an old experienced officer 
and soldier, who up to his retirement, in May, 1776, had 
served with great distinction in answer to the Lexington 
Alarm, and also to date of retirement, was appointed in 
the House of Representatives, February 6, 1777, Colonel 
of this 15th Battalion; the other officers selected at that 
time were, Lt. Colonel, Timothy Bigelow; Major, David 
Bradish. Learned declined the honor, and in closing his- 
reply added: "Also in justice to Colonel Bigelow I am 
bound to say when considering his past services, his knowl- 
edge in discipline, so very necessary at this time, as also 
the great confidence that will be put in him in the County 
of Worcester, it would in my opinion much facilitate the 
raising of the Regiment, if your Honors would see fit to 
appoint him to the chief command.' 1 

And the Fifteenth regiment, Massachusetts Line, was 
organized with Timothy Bigelow as Colonel; Henry Has- 
kell, Lt.-Col. ; David Bradish, Major. Although not ap- 
pointed until February, their commissions were to date 
from January 1, 1777. 

Recruiting officers were chosen, and the work of securing 
enlistments was pushed forward as fast as circumstances 
would allow. 

Worcester, April 8, 1777, came the following announce- 
ment: 
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I hereby request all recruiting officers belonging to my battalion, 
to make an immediate return to me, the number of soldiers they 
have enlisted; also both officers and soldiers immediately to repair 
to Worcester, which is to be considered as the place of rendez- 
vous, until further orders. 

(Signed) Timothy Bigelow, Colonel. 

At this time Worcester must have taken on quite a 
military aspect, for it was also the headquarters for Colonel 
Bufus Putnam's 5th regiment. 

From this time to the close of the war, Colonel Bigelow 
was chiefly occupied in the performance of civic and mili- 
tary duties. 

The townspeople of Worcester took courage, and at a 
meeting held in the Old South meeting house, March 18th, 
1777, measures were adopted to encourage enlistments for 
filling up the Battalions on the Continental Establishment, 
and the sum of twenty pounds was voted, as an additional 
bounty to the Continental and State bounty, to be given 
each soldier that should enlist to serve in the Continental 
army as a part of Worcester's quota. 

And on the seventh day of April following, at a meeting, 
held in that same meeting house, it was voted to raise six- 
teen hundred and fifty-six pounds, two shillings and three 
pence, two farthings, by taxation, to pay the expense of 
the present war with Great Britain. 

At a public meeting held May 19th, within that historic 
house of worship and consecration, Colonel Bigelow was 
chosen Moderator, and for the four consecutive Town, 
meetings, he was accorded the honor of presiding. Monday, 
July 21st, the last in which he occupied that chair prior to 
leading his regiment on the battlefield, the Town voted to 
provide one hundred firearms with bayonets, for the use of 
the militia of the town. 

Let us now follow Colonel Timothy Bigelow as a soldier. 

But while he is mustering his men, equipping and drill- 
ing them, preparatory for their initial performance under 
the new organization, necessarily requiring several months 
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of time, we may glance at the army they are about to face. 

About the first of January, 1777, Burgoyne, with an 
army of nearly nine thousand men, consisting of about 
4200 British regulars, 3200 German troops under Baron 
Reidesel, 500 Indians and about 1100 Canadians, proceeded 
on his way from Montreal and St. Johns, Canada, with the 
expectation of ultimately forming a junction with Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, General Clinton, and their forces, at some 
point on the Hudson River, and, if possible, annihilate 
the American Army. 

They crossed Lake Champlain to Crown Point, and on 
the first of July appeared before Ticonderoga, which was 
held by St. Clair, with a garrison of 3000 American sol- 
diers. This Fort was believed by many of the officers to 
have been made sufficiently strong to enable St. Clair to 
hold it against a force far greater in numbers than that 
under Burgoyne. But the sequel at once discloses the lack 
of experience and skill in warfare, on the part of our 
American Officers for contending with an army of trained 
warriors, whose ability had evidently been underestimated. 
The Americans, at this time, were not waging war against 
the Aborigines, their former enemy. But contending 
against better trained and far better equipped soldiers than 
they had previously met on the field of battle. 

There was an abrupt elevation of land in proximity to 
this fort, and the British officers saw at a glance that by 
placing thereon a battery of siege-guns, they would hold 
the key to unlock the stronghold in which the American 
troops felt themselves so secure. The Redcoats were not 
long in finding the way to reach the summit of Mount 
Defiance, where their brass cannons were soon placed ready 
for action. 

Seeing the danger, St. Clair, tinder the cover of dark- 
ness, ordered his army of 3000 men to abandon the fort, 
and crossing the Lake, proceeded to Castleton, on the Ver- 
mont side, and from there to Fort Edward. This seemed 
a great bloodless victory for Burgoyne, and news of the 
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event was received in England with much rejoicing, for 
there it was thought to be but the beginning of the down- 
fall of the American cause. Throughout the American 
Colonies, report of the unfortunate disaster caused general 
consternation and doubt. Arthur St. Clair was held up 
for derision and contempt. 

John Adams, President of the Board of War, wrote, 
"We shall never be able to defend a post till we shoot a 
General." General Schuyler also came in for a share of 
abuse, although unjustly. St. Clair was courtmartialed ; 
but, on investigation, was vindicated. 

It was an error of judgment, at a time when prompt 
action should have been taken in favor of the doubt; no 
chance ought to have been taken; Mount Defiance should 
have been fortified. 

July 10th, Burgoyne *s whole army had reached the head 
of Lake Champlain (now Whitehall). The American army 
under Schuyler was at the same time at Port Edward, 
twenty miles distant. Twenty days later, Burgoyne had 
reached Fort Edward, and Schuyler had crossed the Hud- 
son River and was falling back to Stillwater. This move- 
ment on the part of the American General caused more or 
less uneasiness and criticism by those unfamiliar with the 
situation. The fact being, that Fort Edward was in a 
somewhat similar situation as that of Fort Ticonderoga, it 
being commanded from highlands where siege-guns might 
be brought into service for the reduction of that Fort. 
Consequently another error in judgment, for want of ex- 
perience, *was disclosed. Thus the Americans were acquir- 
ing knowledge by means of very costly experience. 

While Burgoyne and his army were resting from their 
long march, being in need of supplies, and learning of the 
army-stores accumulated at Bennington, Vermont, for use 
of the American soldiers, he sent a detachment under 
command of Lt.-Col. Baum, on August 8th, to seize them. 

Baum, meeting with considerable opposition, called on 
Burgoyne for re-enforcements, which were also sent, mak~ 
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ing in all 1100 men under Lt-Colonel Banm and Lt-Colo- 
nel Breyman. 

General John Stark, who had recently left the field for 
his home, on learning of this movement against Benning- 
ton, immediately began collecting a body of men to meet 
the invaders, and with 800 volunteers pushed forward 
toward Bennington, at same time calling on General Lin- 
coln, then at Manchester, Vermont, to send him Colonel 
Seth Warner with his regiment; and in the latter part of 
the 16th day of August, 1777, occurred what has gone into 
history as the battle of Bennington. 

About one hundred Indians were in CoL Baum's detach- 
ment ; they fled for their lives at the first fire ; and of the 
one thousand men remaining, more than two hundred were 
killed and seven hundred taken prisoners. Lt.-Colonel 
Banm was mortally wounded. On the American side, four- 
teen were killed and forty-two wounded. 

This was a most telling victory for General J3tark and 
his little body of farmers, and Burgoyne felt the blow most 
keenly. It was the turning-point in his share of the cam- 
paign; his courage here began to falter, especially as no 
word came to him from Sir William Howe. While Stark, 
as recognition of his courage and military skill, was given 
a Brigadier-General's commission in the American Army. 

The presence of Burgoyne with his army in the vicinity 
of Saratoga had been heralded over the country, causing 
no little excitement among the Colonists, especially 
throughout New England, and the call came to rush for- 
ward all new enlistments, in order to assist in checking 
their union with Generals Howe and Carlton. 

The enlistments in the various companies that formed 
the 15th regiment, Massachusetts Line, Continental Army, 
came rather slowly ; and it was not until the latter part of 
September that any considerable number of men were 
ready to start for the headquarters of General Schuyler's 
army. Captains Barnes, Ellis, Gates, Hodskins, Martin, 
Smith and their companies were at Van Schaick's Island, 
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as early as the month of August, and Colonel Bigelow 
may have also been at the front. The following letter 
from Col. Bigelow will explain his whereabouts. 

Camp Stillwater, Oct. 7, 1777. 
Snt, 

I arrived in Gamp last Saturday, nothing of importance 
has turned np since, except a smaU skermiah that happened yes- 
terday between our picket guard and the enemies when the latter 
was driven to their lines. We had one man mortally wounded, 
three others slightly. There is great desertions from the enemy, 
not less than eight or ten, for many days back; mostly Germans. 
The enemy are strongly fortifying their Gamp. I am much pleased 
at finding such a perfect union among the different corps of offi- 
cers. It is the happiest Gamp I ever was in. Officers and soldiers 
put the greatest confidence in the General imagionable. His treat- 
ment of the officers and soldiers is quite opposit of that of Schuy- 
ler. I should not have written to you, before having something of 
more importance to communicate had it not been to ask the favor 
to buy some brown sugar. 

Saratoga, Oct. 14th, 1777. 

Since I wrote the above, we have almost been in one continual 
action with the enemy, but not in very close order since the seventh 
instant, (the particulars of which I would refer you to Mr. Lin- 
coln) but in close persute. We are now all round them and it is 
common to have thirty — forty, or 50, deserters and prisoners eome 
in for several days past, The Canadians, we are told by the de- 
serters have mutinied and decline having anything to do in the 
matter and was promised by the General that they should go home 
in a few days. They lost General Frazer in the action of the 
seventh, an officer of approved merit who commanded the light 
troops, in whom they put the greatest confidence, and give it as 
one reason we took the field, the early loss of that officer. Upon 
the whole I can hardly realize that the great Burgoyne is reduced 
to such a destressed situation as you may depend he is at present. 

How the scene may change I cannot fully determine but from 
the present situation of things I expect to give you soon a further 
good account. 

Here the letter closes by again referring to the sugar and re- 
quests that it be sent with his baggage to be forwarded from 
Worcester. And sends his love to Mrs. Bigelow and the Children* 
To Mr. Stephen Salisbury. 

(Signed) TlMO BlGKLOW. 
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This letter conveys the information that Colonel Bigelow 
was with his regiment at Saratoga, on Saturday, October 
4th, that there was harmony among the officers, and that 
<Jeneral Horatio Gates was well liked, and that the army 
had been in motion much of the time since his arrival, and 
matters were progressing favorably. 

The facts were that there had been considerable activity 
in that region during the previous month. Colonel John 
Glover, of Marblehead, who was appointed Brigadier Gen- 
eral by Congress, after some hesitation, accepted the honor 
and reached Peekskill, June 14th, 1777, and immediately 
wrote to General Washington, stating he found the men 
"without coats, breeches, stockings or shoes; many of them 
have nothing but a frock and a blanket to cover their 
nakedness. Colonel Wiggle worths and Swift's regiments 
.are without tents, nor are there any to be had here. I 
have ordered the troops to be ready to march upon the 
.shortest notice ; and had the men tents to cover them and 
cloths. I should cross the North River tomorrow." He 
with his troops joined the army under Schuyler at Sara- 
toga, August 1st, but fell back to Stillwater on the 4th, as 
Burgoyne advanced. 

On August 6th, Glover wrote: "Had 25, or 30, men 
killed, schalped ; and as many more taken prisoners within 
four days. Through withdrawals from expiration of en- 
iistments ; our force will be reduced to about three thou- 
sand men by the twelveth of August, with which to con- 
front an army of at least eight thousand." Fortunately, 
re-enforcements arrived, for September 19th came a severe 
engagement at Stillwater; Glover's, Nixon's and Patter- 
son's brigades were on the right wing, under immediate 
-command of General Lincoln. The fighting was bold and 
vigorous, the ground was taken and given several times; 
the men on both sides fought like heroes. 

Tuesday, October 7th, came the second severe and deci- 
sive engagement, and which was the cause of the break in 
Oolonel Bigelow 's letter, already quoted. In the morning 
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-of that day, the enemy advanced from their right in two 
columns with 2 12-pounders and 6 6-pounders, with 2 am- 
munition wagons. They first attacked the riflemen on the 
left of the American line ; they fell back, until re-enforced 
by regiment after regiment, when the battle became very 
severe; soon the lines of the enemy began to waver, en- 
couraging the Americans to push forward, who, driving 
back the Redcoats, and taking possession of their artillery 
directed their shot upon them, and they retreated in con- 
fusion, leaving their cannon, 100 tents, also much camp 
equipage in the hands of the victorious Americans. The 
shadows of evening put a stop to the contest, and at day- 
light they forfeited the field. 

During Wednesday, the 8th, there was more or less 
.skirmishing in following up the advantage gained during 
the 7th, and attempting to surround Burgoyne's army, 
during which time Major General Lincoln, while recon- 
noitering the enemy, advanced so near that he received a 
dangerous wound in the leg from a volley of musketry 
discharged at him. 

Friday, the 10th, the whole army was in motion with 
the hope of bringing to a successful issue the work seem- 
ingly so well advanced. On the march, the roads were 
found strewed with baggage of various kinds; also horses 
killed, attached to the wagons; and, in fact, all of their 
sick and wounded with Burgoyne's Chief Surgeon. The 
roar of the cannon and the rattle of musketry with the 
tramp of the soldier was frequently heard during the 11th, 
12th, and 13th. On Tuesday, the 14th, Colonel Bigelow 
found time to complete his letter, for the army of Bur- 
goyne was entirely hemmed in, and both armies were await- 
ing developments. 

The welcome news was not long in coming. At ten 

•o'clock that forenoon, General Burgoyne sent an officer to 

General Gates, with a note containing in substance, that 

he had fought General Gates in two battles; that the lives 

-of both armies ought to be an object of their considera- 
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tion; and asked for a cessation of arms, until some plan 
for capitulation might be agreed upon. General Gates 
replied by sending a memorandum of the terms on which 
he would agree to a surrender, and ordered a cessation of 
arms until sundown. The terms were accepted, and on 
the 17th the formal surrender was witnessed, when more 
than six thousand of the enemy, including the "Great" 
Burgoyne, bowed their heads to General Gates and his 
victorious army. It was another instance when numbers 
turned the scale, as it did at Quebec. Both armies fought 
with courage and a determination to win. But this time, 
Arnold, Bigelow, Dearborn, Heath and Morgan were there 
with the numbers to win ; in fact, Col. Morgan, with Major 
William Heath, and Major Dearborn with their respective 
commands, led the attack. And what a day of rejoicing, 
on their part especially. Even here, in Worcester, the 
Sons of Liberty met on the Common and expressed their 
joy by 13 discharges of the cannon and the drinking to 
several toasts. "The occasion^" it is recorded, "was con* 
ducted with a decency suitable for the event. 1 ' 

The record states that there were 6280 prisoners, in- 
cluding the sick and wounded, taken at Burgoyne 's sur- 
render. The 1100 Canadian volunteers were sent directly 
home. 2442 British troops, 2198 Hessians, and 12 staff 
officers passed through Worcester as prisoners of war, with 
the guard, under command of Brigadier General Glover 
and Colonel Whipple. The right of the line was to reach 
Worcester on the last day of October; Burgoyne and the 
rest of the train reached Cambridge on Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 6th and 7th of November. 

This was a closing scene of a great victory; in fact, it 
was the first signal and decisive victory the Americans had 
won. It was the turning point in the great struggle. It 
gave hope and encouragement to the cause of liberty, and 
gave the emissaries of coercion a lesson they were not like- 
ly to soon forget. 
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The Continental Congress, by the passage of a Resolve, 
extended the thanks of the inhabitants of the thirteen 
United States to Major General Gates, also to Major Gen- 
erals Lincoln and Arnold, and the rest of the officers and 
troops under their command, for their brave and successful 
efforts in support of the independence of their country. 
Two years had now passed since the opening of hostilities ; 
and previous to the battle at Stillwater, eight engagements 
or battles had been fought; the Americans winning but 
two, one at Trenton under Washington, the other at Ben- 
nington, by the Volunteers under John Stark. 

The war clouds had indeed looked dark and cheerless ; 
enlistments for even making a respectable showing in front 
of the enemy, had been very difficult. Nine months had 
been consumed, and yet Colonel Bigelow's 15th regimental 
quota was not full. According to a notice issued in the 
Massachusetts Spy, October 22, 1777, by Lieut. James Per- 
kins, one of the recruiting officers, Washington, for the 
want of men, had repeatedly been obliged to avoid an en- 
counter with the enemy and work on the defensive. 

Although, as previously stated, the 15th regiment had 
not received its full quota, several of the companies had 
gone forward, and Colonel Bigelow, at the call for imme- 
diate re-enforcements, hastened with the latest recruits to 
join his men at the front, with the troops under General 
Gates at Stillwater, where, from the fourth to the seven- 
teenth of October, they were helpful in demonstrating to 
Burgoyne that "thus far shalt thou go, but no farther. " 
And from records left by one who was present, in Captain 
Adam Martin's company, we are informed that the Colonel 
and the men under him were unusually active and resolute 
in performing their portion in achieving that telling vic- 
tory. With unflinching courage, during the heat of the 
conflict, they acquitted themselves with credit, showing the 
benefit and advantage of proper military training on the 
part of their regimental commander. 
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While the time was occupied in preparing for these ac- 
tivities in and about Saratoga, which have been described,, 
General Washington, with the comparatively small force at 
his command, had been attempting to hold the attention 
of General Howe with his army in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia, resulting chiefly as a running con- 
test. Washington being unable to do more than annoy 
this branch of the British army and, when attacked, hastily 
retreat to avoid a general engagement. Although the 
Americans lost considerably at Brandywine and German- 
town, Washington succeeded well in saving his men by 
means of rapid movements, as the British troops in many 
cases occupied the ground on his men vacating it. 

June 2, 1777, he wrote Congress: "The shameful defi- 
ciency in all our armies affords but too just grounds for 
disagreeable apprehensions; if the quotas assigned the dif- 
ferent States are not immediately filled, we shall have 
everything to fear. We shall never be able to resist their 
force if the militia are to be relied on; nor do I know 
whether their aid, feeble and ineffectual as it is, is much to 
be expected. Can no expedients be devised to complete 
the regiments, and to rouse our unthinking countrymen 
from their lethargy! If there can, the situation of our 
affairs calls loudly for it. ' ' 

It was expected that after the army under Burgoyne 
had been vanquished, Washington's forces would receive 
immediate re-enforcement, and that then, Gates would have 
sufficient number of men to drive back Sir Henry Clinton 
with his detachment, they having been slowly working up- 
the Hudson River for the purpose of helping Burgoyne. 

But Gates seemed in no haste to join forces with the 
Commander-in-Chief. If making progress in that direc- 
tion, it was painfully slow. 

On November 1st, Washington advised Congress that he 
had sent Col. Hamilton, one of his aids, to General Gates, 
explaining the urgent need of re-enforcements, and to hur- 
ry them forward if it will not interfere with or frustrate* 
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any important plans he may have formed. And closes the 
paragraph by adding: "Indeed, I cannot conceive that 
there is any object now remaining that demands our atten- 
tion and most vigorous efforts so much as the destruction 
of the army in this quarter." 

November 17th, the troops had not arrived from the 
North, although Colonel Hamilton was doing what he could 
to expedite matters; and he wrote Washington that he 
found many unaccountable delays thrown in his way. All 
this time Washington was planning to make an attack, 
soon as the expected re-enforcements should arrive ; and in 
the interim, complaints and criticisms were offered reflect- 
ing upon the inactivity of this wing of the army. To off- 
set which, Congress was presented with a detailed state- 
ment of the conditions as they existed, which were truly 
discomforting, and quite sufficient to satisfy any unbiased 
mind, when the saving of life and the gaining of the cause 
for which they had enlisted, was taken into account. 

Granting that the American Army at that time was not 
organized on a thorough up-to-date plan, General Gates, 
in reporting the victory over Burgoyne and his army, com- 
mitted a grevious error, a serious breach of military eti- 
quette, in ignoring Washington, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental Army, by communicating directly with 
Congress. 

Washington was, by virtue of his office, not only the 
commanding General in the field, but Military adviser of 
Congress. Indirectly, the news had reached him on the 
24th of October, at which time he asked Congress, by let- 
ter, if such a report had been confirmed. And on the 3d 
day of November, twenty days from the signing of the 
capitulation, he had the information through Congress. 

Gates, no doubt, had occasion for being elated over the 
victory ; but the credit chiefly belonged to his subordinates. 
Schuyler, whom, through the action of Congress, he had 
displaced, might have done as well and possibly better, for 
it stands to reason, that an army of 16,000 to 18,000 men 
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should, other things being equal, defeat one of 8000 or 
9000. 

Washington had been impatiently waiting to embrace a 
similar opportunity to show his steel; but since leaving- 
Boston, for the most part, his fighting ground had been 
skirted by an unsympathetic population from whom he 
could not draw proper support from the militia on short 
notice, as was the case at Bennington and Stillwater. 

Captain William Gates' Company, of the 15th regi- 
ment, reached White-Marsh, Washington's headquarters, 
the latter part of the month of November ; Captain Adam 
Martin's and Captain Sylvanus Smith's, the forepart of 
December. 

When Colonel Timothy Bigelow presented himself to the 
Commander-in-Chief, he was received most cordially, and 
the General, turning to his fellow-officers, is reported to 
have said: "This, gentlemen officers, is Col. Bigelow and 
the 15th regiment of the Massachusetts line under his com- 
mand. 

"This, gentlemen, is the man who vanquished the former 
royalists in his own native town. He marched the first 
company of minute men from Worcester, at the alarm from 
Lexington. He shared largely in the sufferings of the cam- 
paign against Quebec, and was taken prisoner there. After 
his exchange, he raised a regiment in his own neighbor- 
hood, and joining the northern army under Gates, parti- 
cipated in the struggle with Burgoyne, and shares largely 
in the honor of that victory." 

A comrade, who was present, adds, that "this was an 
exceedingly interesting and affecting event, and could not 
fail to satisfy every one of the high estimation in which: 
the Commander-in-Chief held Colonel Bigelow." 

When the Massachusetts troops reached White-Marsh, 
many of the men were greatly in need of stockings and 
shoes, also breeches and blankets, the winter season being- 
near at hand. 
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The Continental Congress had removed its seat to Balti- 
more. And General Howe had established headquarters 
in Philadelphia; and on the afternoon of December 4th, 
he marshaled his forces, apparently with the intention of 
making a general attack upon the position held by Wash- 
ington. But on reaching Chestnut Hill, and three miles, 
from the Americans' main line, the Pennsylvania militia r 
under General James Irvine, met the advance-guard, and. 
after a sharp skirmish the militia fled, leaving Irvine,, 
wounded, and in the hands of the British. On the next 
day (Friday) Howe's men moved up to within a mile of 
the American line and on the left, where they remained, 
during Saturday. Sunday, a movement was made a little- 
further to the left ; in this movement their advance flank- 
ing parties were warmly attacked by CoL Morgan and his- 
corps, and the Maryland militia under Colonel Gist. Mon- 
day, Howe gave up the venture. 

Finding Washington ready to receive him, but not in- 
clined to force an attack, Howe with his forces returned to 
Philadelphia, which became their winter quarters And for 
the purpose of occupying a position where the movements 
of Howe and his army could be held in surveillance, Wash- 
ington selected a place for the winter camp on the west side 
of the Schuylkill, where the Valley Creek empties into the 
river. 

Washington wrote, December 10th, as a result of the- 
movement on the part of Howe's army: "We lost 27 men 
in Morgan's corps, killed and wounded, besides Major 
Morris, a brave and gallant officer, who is among the latter. 
Of the Maryland militia there were also sixteen or seven- 
teen wounded. I have not received further returns yet. I 
sincerely wish they had made an attack, as the issue, in all 
probability, from the disposition of our troops, and the 
strong situation of our camp, would have been fortunate 
and happy. At the same time I must add, that reason, pru- 
dence, and every principle of policy, forbade us* quitting 
our post to attack them. Nothing but success would have- 
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justified the measure ; and this could not be expected from 
their position. 11 

The winter season was rapidly advancing qnd the work 
of locating and planning Camp Valley Forge was prose- 
cuted with vigor. Cabins fourteen by fifteen feet square 
were constructed of logs, the joints filled with clay, and the 
openings for windows covered with oiled paper to let in 
light and keep out the cold These cabins were located on 
streets, giving the camp appearance of a village. 

While the construction was going on, the weather be- 
came intensely cold. Clothing and provisions were greatly 
needed; there were days when it was impossible to obtain 
either bread or meat. Flour was mixed with water and 
baked by the open fire, and the cake eaten to sustain life. 
The men were without shirts, and hundreds were confided 
to the hospitals and farm-houses for want of shoes. Blan- 
kets and proper coverings they were particularly in need 
of, many being obliged to remain about the fires all night 
to keep from freezing. Even straw could not be secured 
for the men to sleep on; and sickness spread with great 
rapidity throughout the camp. It is reported that by the 
23d of December, 2898 men were unfit for duty, for the 
want of shoes and other clothing to wear. For weeks 
Washington had been calling upon Congress to supply 
these articles, and no doubt efforts were being put forth 
to accomplish that end. But with the almost worthless 
paper currency with which to purchase and the scarcity 
of the articles called for, very slow progress was made in 
relieving the distressed condition at Valley Forge. Even 
in the attempt to obtain articles for food from the settlers 
within reasonable distance of the camp, they in many in- 
stances refused to sell, as they could get much better prices 
at Philadelphia from the British. 

The suffering to which those men were exposed at Val- 
ley Forge, words fail to adequately describe, and what they 
endured seems almost incredible. 
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To these privations and hardships there were no less, 
notable witnesses than the wife of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lady Sterling, and Mrs. Knox, wife of the General; the 
wives of other officers were also in that inhospitable camp. 
Mrs. Washington arrived in the month of February, and 
wrote to a friend: "The General's apartment is very 
small; he has a log cabin built to dine in, which has made 
our quarters much more tolerable than they were at first." 

Perhaps not the least notable personage to arrive at this 
camp, the latter part of February, was the Baron Steuben,, 
a trained and experienced soldier, who came bringing let- 
ters from Benjamin Franklin and Mr. Deane ; and on his 
landing at Portsmouth, N. H., December 1st, sent copies of 
them to Washington, and wrote : ' ' The object of my great- 
est ambition is to render your country all the service in 
my power, and to deserve the title of a citizen of America, 
by fighting for the cause of your liberty. If the distin- 
guished ranks in which I have served in Europe should be 
an obstacle, I had rather serve under your Excellency as a 
volunteer, than to be an object of discontent among such, 
deserving officers as have already distinguished themselves 
among you." 

At the direction of Washington, the baron proceeded to 
Congress, where the President gave him a hearty recep- 
tion, and a committee was appointed to confer with him. 
He offered his services as a volunteer, making no condi- 
tion for rank or pay, trusting, however, that should he 
prove himself worthy and the cause be crowned with suc- 
cess, he would be indemnified for the sacrifices he had 
made and receive such further compensation as he might 
be thought to merit. The committee returned a favorable 
report, and the baron's proffered services were accepted, 
with a vote of thanks for his disinterestedness, and he was 
ordered to join the army at Valley Forge, and subsequently 
was given the position of inspector-general. 

In a letter written to Congress, dated March 24th, Wash- 
ington says: "As it is not improper for Congress to have 
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some idea of the present temper of the army, it may not 
be amiss to remark in this place, that, since the month of 
August last, between two and three hundred officers have 
resigned their commissions and many others were with dif- 
ficulty dissuaded from it. In the Virginia line only not less 
than six colonels as good as any in the service, have left it 
lately; and more, I am told, are in the humour to do so/ 9 
During that anxious period at Valley Forge, CoL Bigelow 
received a party of officers and soldiers at his headquarters 
one evening; they came without invitation, to discuss the 
subject of abandoning the cause. Colonel Bigelow heard 
what the callers had to say; some argued that Congress 
could not clothe or feed them, and they did not feel it 
their duty to abandon their homes, leaving their families 
to starve in that cold climate. After all the visitors who 
wished to speak had done so, the Colonel arose and said: 
"Gentlemen, I have heard all the remarks of discontent 
offered here this evening, but as for me, I have long since 
come to the conclusion to stand by the cause, come what 
will. I have enlisted for life. I have cheerfully left my 
home and family. All the friends I have are the friends 
of my country. I expect to suffer with hunger, with cold, 
and with fatigue, and, if need be, I expect to lay down 
my life for the liberty of these colonies. 11 

The remarks of Colonel Bigelow had the effect of check- 
ing resignations from that quarter. During the month of 
March, Worcester sent 62 sets of shirts, shoes and stock- 
ings, as her proportion of the requisition for the army, and 
it is stated that the 15th regiment received the consign- 
ment. A collection was taken up at the Old South Church, 
after divine service, amounting to £78, lawful money, which 
was sent on to help the cause. A herd of cattle was driven 
into camp to furnish a supply of meat. Thus the five or 
six thousand soldiers were made to feel that they had been 
remembered at home, and they were encouraged to once 
again strike a blow for freedom of country. 
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While we leave for a moment the good Baron Steuben 
reorganizing and drilling the little army at Valley Forge, 
preparatory for entering the spring campaign, let me refer 
briefly to other happenings during that eventful autumn 
and winter which furnish the reader a story of a foul act 
in diplomacy that bid fair, for a time, to wreck the con- 
certed movement for national independence, or possibly 
present another name to take the place of George Wash- 
ington in our country's history. 

Whenever and wherever the spirit of war is rampant, 
jealousy is more or less conspicuous. Usually the severest 
critics are those who feel the least responsibility in the 
result of the contest as it proceeds, their chief attention 
being given to increasing their personal popularity or ad- 
vancement in line of official promotion. 

Horatio Gates had taken advantage of certain comments 
made by his friends and also other prominent persons, 
members of the Continental Congress, upon the actions 
and inactions of prominent officers in the American army, 
and wishing to elevate himself at the expense of others, 
had, through the influence of friends, previously displaced 
Schuyler, a most conscientious patriot and soldier. And 
now crowned with laurel from the victory over Burgoyne 
he was contriving, with further help of friends, to climb 
higher, even by displacing the commander-in-chief of the 
army; and, through the aid of Thomas Conway, Thomas 
Mifflin, the quartermaster-general, and James Wilkinson, 
the latter a member of his staff, the scheme became well 
advanced, and had not the trick been disclosed to other 
ears through careless remarks made by Wilkinson on one 
of the repeated convivial feasts over the victory at Still- 
water, the plan would probably have succeeded. . 

Anonymous letters were circulated, calculated to assist 
in shaking the confidence felt in Washington, and the cry 
was proclaimed that with Gates, Lee or Conway, the south- 
ern army would be victorious. 
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As reward for his signal military achievement, Gates, in 
November, 1777, was chosen President of the " Board of 
War," possibly the stepping-stone to a higher position; 
authority which Washington had exercised was now vested 
in the new board. Conway, through same influences, was 
made inspector-general, and to separate Lafayette from 
Washington, a winter campaign against Canada with La- 
fayette as commander and Conway assistant, was proposed, 
and the instigators of their scheme were styled the "Con- 
way Cabal." 

Perhaps the men were to be provided with snow shoes 
and expected to transport the cannon and other equipments 
as well as supplies on their backs. The project seemed 
farcical and void of sound reason; hence, the scheme ex- 
ploded, rupturing the opposition to Washington. 

Conway wrote the following to Gates: "Heaven has 
been determined to save your country, or a weak General 
and bad counsellors would have ruined it." Washington 
enclosed those words to Conway, informing him he under- 
stood they formed a portion of a letter he wrote to Gates. 
Thus the information was conveyed to the schemers that 
Washington knew what was going on. That fact threw the 
-conspirators into a fearful rage; accusations were made 
incriminating each other, resulting in a challenge to deadly 
combat between Wilkinson and Gates, which was settled by 
an apology in the form of a lie from Gates, and Wilkinson 
later charging him with treachery and falsehood, resigned 
his position on the Board of War, of which he was secre- 
tary. Thus the triumphal arch reared by the opponents 
of Washington fell of its own weight, and Washington was 
saved to become the father of his and our country. 

The sudden removal of the Continental Congress, in 
December, 1777, from Philadelphia to Baltimore, and later 
from there to Yorktown, together with the "Conway 
Cabal" episode, rather disturbed the equanimity of that 
body. But the glad tidings that their Commissioner, Silas 
Deane, of Connecticut, who arrived at Paris in June, 1776, 
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ihad forwarded eight vessels loaded with clothing, cannons 
and various munitions of war, all but one of which arrived 
at the point of destination, and the fact that it was also 
learned that France was disposed to render such assistance 
to the struggling Americans as she consistently could, gave 
renewed courage to some who had been harboring a doubt 
.as to the success of their cause. Hence, a bold front was 
presented. When Dr. Ferguson, secretary of His Majesty's 
Commission, sent to treat with Congress for a cessation of 
hostilities and a possible reconciliation between the parent 
state and her colonies, asked for admission, he was told 
the time for negotiating was past, except for Independence. 

December 21, 1776, Benjamin Franklin arrived in Paris 
and his presence created no little enthusiasm, not only 
among the officials, but among the populace generally. 
Through his personal influence many concessions were ob- 
tained, not only helpful, but of material advantage to the 
American cause ; for, without the helping hand of France, 
and her powerful influence extended in behalf of the Colo- 
nies, at the critical moment, when the courage of the stal- 
warts was tinged with uncertainty as to the result of the 
contest, the struggle for independence might have proved a 
failure. 

Sir Henry Clinton arrived at Philadelphia May 8th, 
1778, and assumed command of the King's Army, General 
Sir William Howe having obtained leave to return to Eng- 
land. And soon the order came for His Majesty's forces 
to evacuate the "Quaker City," where for about six months 
they had held high carnival, feasting upon the spoils, revel- 
ling within the fine residences which their fancy prompted 
them to confiscate, organizing clubs, theatricals, weekly 
balls, cock-fighting and various sorts of gambling, while 
twenty miles away Washington's army was suffering for 
the common necessities and ordinary comforts of life. 

Reports became prevalent and it was expected that His 
Majesty's army under Clinton was about to march out of 
Philadelphia with the intention of proceeding to New York. 
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General Washington, anticipating the movement, or- 
dered Lafayette, (under whom Col. Bigelow and his regi- 
ment were serving), with a body of two thousand four 
hundred men, "the flower of the army," to cross the 
Schuylkill and take a position to watch the movements of 
the enemy and strike a blow, should a favorable oppor- 
"tunity be found. The enemy, on discovering the detach- 
ment, sought to attack and capture it by a superior force. 
But the eagle eye of Lafayette was too quick for the action 
of either Grant or Gray, and the detachment recrossed the 
river in safety and returned to Washington's headquarters. 

At three o 'clock on the morning of the 18th of June, the 
rear of the enemy's line marched out from their winter 
quarters, and the people of Philadelphia were again free. 

Everything was ready in the American camp for a for- 
ward movement ; the men had been drilling under Steuben 
and were in much better condition than ever before. Their 
numbers had been augmented and were fairly well equipped 
for the coming campaign. Furthermore, Washington had 
at his immediate command an army about equal in size to 
that of Carlton, and no doubt felt somewhat encouraged 
to try the strength of the two armies should a favorable 
opportunity present itself. 

The news that Clinton's army was in motion caused 
Washington to issue orders for the American army to get 
ready to move immediately, and six brigades were soon 
marching in the direction of Coryell's Ferry on the Dela- 
ware, the remainder of the army taking up the march the 
following day, crossing the Schuylkill at Valley Forge, and 
the Delaware, at Coryell 's Ferry, on June 22d. A halt was 
made here to refresh the troops and for the night, the 
weather being very rainy. General Lee, with the six 
brigades before mentioned, was to reach the Ferry that 
evening. A council of war was held at Hopewell, on which 
occasion Lee opposed attacking the enemy, and pressed his 
opinions so strongly that it was decided to move on a line 
parallel with that of the enemy, only sending a detach- 
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ment of fifteen hundred men tinder Scott to aid Maxwell 
in annoying their flanks. This action on the part of Lee, 
arguing against the opinions of Greene, Lafayette, Wayne 
and others, was an intimation that he was either a coward 
and incompetent, or a knave. 

After a protest had been offered, Washington decided to 
attack Clinton if an opportunity offered, and for that pur- 
pose moved his army to Kingston, intending to strike a 
blow should the enemy attempt to cross the Baritan. He 
also sent Wayne with a thousand men and Poor's detach- 
ment to join Scott and Maxwell. Although the command 
of this body belonged to Lee, as he disapproved of the 
plan, he declined in favor of Lafayette. But, on second 
thought, claimed the position, and for the sake of harmony, 
Lafayette conceded the point. The rain continued by 
spells, and between the showers the heat was intense. 
Washington wrote: " Several of our men have fallen sick 
from these causes, and a few, unfortunately, have fainted 
and died in a little time after. " Slow progress was being 
made by either army. On arriving at Crosswicks, Clinton 
learned that Washington was working in upon him, and if 
he continued in his present direction would soon be upon 
his flank. So he determined to proceed by the way of 
Freehold, where the Court-house of Monmouth County, 
N. J., is located. Here he encamped on the morning of 
the 26th, the head of his column extending a mile and a 
half beyond the Court-house on the road to Middletown, 
while his left extended back along the road from Cross- 
wicks. 

The advance portion of the American armj under Gen- 
eral Lee was now within five miles of the enemy's camp, 
and with orders from Washington to make an attack at 
the earliest opportunity. Therefore it was expected Lee 
would lead a movement upon the enemy on the 27th. That 
he failed to do; but in the evening he called his officers 
together to inform them that until the field was reached, 
no plan for an attack could be made. On learning of the 
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strange actions of Lee, and knowing that the enemy, if' 
left to take its own course, would soon reach a section of 
country where it might be difficult to meet Clinton's menu 
on even terms, Washington hastened forward, and to his- 
great surprise and mortification, met the whole advance 
corps retreating, without having made any determined 
resistance to a slight skirmish. In answer to his question* 
as to the cause of the retreat, he was told it was by General 
Lee's orders. 

Washington immediately set about reforming the retreat- 
ing troops, which, through the brave and spirited conduct 
of the officers, was accomplished, and with the help of sev- 
eral pieces of artillery properly handled, the enemy's ad- 
vance was effectually checked, General Greene, for the 
occasion, having been given command of the right wing. 

Finding a determined opposition to their onward march, 
the enemy attempted to turn the Americans' left flank, but 
were repulsed in that quarter; then the attempt was made 
to turn the right flank, but with no better success, for 
General Greene had secured a favorable position and the 
enemy received a warm reception. In addition, General 
Wayne advanced with a body of troops, including La- 
fayette's brigade, in which was CoL Timothy Bigelow and 
his 15th regiment; and by keeping up a well directed fire, 
the enemy was compelled to fall back behind the defile, 
where the first stand in the beginning of the action was 
made. 

In this position, the British army had both their flanks 
protected by thick woods and morasses, while their front 
could be approached only through a narrow pass; never- 
theless Washington resolved to press the attack and "sent 
General Poor with his own and the Carolina brigade to 
move round upon their right, and General Woodford upon 
their left, while the artillery were to gall them in front; 
but the impediments in their way prevented their getting; 
within reach before it was dark." 
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During the night they remained on the ground they were 
sent to occupy, intending to make the attack early in the 
morning, while the army continued lying upon their arms 
in the field of action, to be in readiness to support them. 
In the morning the enemy had disappeared, having 
marched so quietly away during the middle of the night 
as not to attract the attention of the tired and overtaxed 
Americans. For on that 28th of June the heat-mark stood 
at 96 in the shade. 

Washington wrote: "The behaviour of the troops in 
general, after recovering from their first surprise occa- 
sioned by the retreat of the advanced corps, was such as 
could not be surpassed. All, both officers and men who 
were engaged, distinguished themselves in a remarkable 
manner. The peculiar situation of General Lee at this 
time requires that I should say nothing of his conduct. 
He is now in arrest." 

Lee was tried by court-martial, found guilty of the 
charges,, and suspended from military command for one 
year. But before the expiration of that time he was dis- 
missed from the service. 

The Americans lost in killed and wounded, 229; the 
British loss was more than 400, besides a considerable num- 
ber by desertion. 

Solomon Parsons, of Leicester, was a member of Capt. 
Martin's company in Colonel Bigelow's 15th regiment, and 
was severely wounded during the engagement on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of June ; and after lying on the battlefield 
for some time, exposed to the heat of the sun, was taken 
to the village meeting-house, where he remained till Mon- 
day, when he was taken to .Princeton College ; here he re- 
mained under medical care till the fourth of September, 
when he was carried to Trenton. Mr. Parsons records the 
fact that he was most kindly treated while at Princeton 
College, by both physician and the nurses. On the 30th 
of September, he received a pass, and his father having 
travelled to Trenton after him, they set out for Leicester, 
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where they arrived about October 10th, 1778. Mr. Par- 
sons' thigh having been shattered by a musket-ball, made 
the ride home on horseback, a tedious and painful experi- 
ence. It is said his father walked by his side the entire 
distance, and, in so far as possible, assisted in making the 
wounded man comfortable. 

Captains Edmund Munro, of Lexington, and Paul Ellis, 
of Falmouth, Massachusetts, were killed during the engage- 
ment, June 28th. They had served with the 15th regiment 
since its organization up to that date. And agreeable to- 
resolve of August 24, 1780, Munro 's widow was allowed 
seven years' half pay, from June 28, 1778, to June 28, 1785. 

Apparently disappointed and somewhat pained by the 
result of the engagement at Freehold, Washington with 
his army proceeded on the way toward the Hudson River 
and camped at White Plains on the 20th of July. 

The French fleet, consisting of twelve ships-of-the-line 
and six frigates, commanded by the Count d'Estaing, had 
arrived at the mouth of the Delaware July 8th. With the 
fleet came the first minister from France to the United 
States, M. Gerard, also a land force of 4000 men. At first 
it was thought this fleet would be able to overpower the 
British fleet, and thus pen up Carlton's army in New 
York and the war brought to a sudden termination. But, 
on investigation, it was learned the water was not deep 
enough to float some of the great ships over the bar at the 
entrance of the harbor. Thus the fates prolonged the 
struggle. 

Soon as the question was settled about the fleet at New 
York, Washington decided to send a portion of his force 
to the eastward, and, on Jtily 22d, at two o'clock in the 
morning, two brigades started on their march for Rhode 
Island. They were Glover's and Varnum's brigades, placed 
under command of General Lafayette. 

New York and Newport being the only places held bjr 
the British troops, and as it had been decided impracticable 
for the French fleet to cooperate at New York with Wash- 
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ington's army, a movement against the enemy at Newport 
was planned, where it was expected the fleet might be of 
assistance. The British force, numbering about 6000, 
there, was in command of Sir Robert Pigott, who had suc- 
ceeded General Richard Prescott. 

The A&erican forces in the Rhode Island department 
were under command of Major General John Sullivan, he 
having succeeded General Spencer. Special calls had been 
made upon each of the New England states for troops to 
report to General Sullivan and join in the effort to drive 
the British out of Rhode Island, or capture them. 

Soon, an army, including the regulars sent forward by 
Washington, was mustered, amounting to about 9000 men. 
Count d'Estaing also arrived off Newport harbor with his 
fleet, on July 29th, and with his 4000 French regulars to 
cooperate, the prospect seemed bright for soon receiving 
the capitulation of General Pigott and his army. 

Although the movement directed by General Spencer 
proved to be only a feint to hold attention of the British 
army at Newport, and prevent re-enforcements being sent 
from there to assist Burgoyne, it was now expected to be a 
test of real strength. 

General Sullivan began operations, as did Spencer, by 
concentrating his forces at Tiverton. The enemy had forti- 
fied Butt's Hill, located at the northerly end of the Island 
of Rhode Island, and was supporting a detachment there, 
when the Americans assembled at Tiverton. The latter 
step caused Pigott to withdraw his men from Butt's Hill 
and place them within the defences in front of Newport. 

On the 9th and 10th of August, Sullivan with his army 
crossed the eastern channel and took possession of the ene- 
my's abandoned works. On the 14th he issued orders for 
the march upon the enemy's main works, to begin at six 
o'clock on the following morning, Varnum's brigade to 
proceed by the west road, Glover's by the east road, Cor- 
nell's and Greene's in center between them, the line to 
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advance in two columns, Col. Greene to arrange artillery 
of right wing in east road. 

General Whipple, with the New Hampshire troops, were 
to flank on the right, and General Tyler, with the Connec- 
ticut troops, to flank on the left. Col. John Crane was 
there with four heavy field pieces, two in each road, east 
and west. At this time the French troops were landing 
on Conanicut Island, intending (as had been agreed) to 
cooperate in the attack on the morrow. But on the mor- 
row, Lord Howe appeared off Point Judith with 13 ahips- 
of-the-line, seven frigates and several small vessels, causing 
Estaing to re-embark the troops he landed, and put to sea, 
preparatory to receiving Lord Howe and his fleet. 

After two days spent in the attempt to secure advantage 
by position and when about to begin action, a severe storm 
came up and scattered the ships, leaving each commander 
to seek the safety of his own vessel. A few shots were 
exchanged between vessels as they were driven in proximity 
to each other, and considerable damage was caused, so that 
material repairs became necessary. Estaing appeared with 
his damaged fleet on the 20th of August, but could not be 
induced to remain and assist in the engagement already 
begun, and on the 23d set sail for Boston to have his ships 
repaired. 

As was contemplated, Sullivan's army marched from 
Butt 's Hill on the morning of the 15th, the right wing, 1st 
line, in command of Brig. General Varnum ; the left wing, 
commanded by Brig. General Glover ; the 2d line by Major 
General Hancock; the reserve, by Colonel West; Major 
General Greene in command of the right wing of the army, 
and Major General Lafayette the left wing. The lines 
were advanced to within two miles of the enemy's defences, 
which extended from Tonomy Hill to Easton Pond. For 
five days heavy cannonading was carried on, and the enemy 
were driven from all their works but one. Sullivan's in- 
tention was to storm the enemy's main works, but the ac- 
tion of about 3000 volunteers marching off to their homes 
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so reduced his force that without the help of the French 
fleet, he thought it unwise to risk it. 

In this engagement, General Glover's brigade was on 
the left, under the immediate command of Colonel Timothy 
Bigelow, as Glover was serving temporarily on General 
Sullivan's staff. On the night of the 28th, the Americans 
fell back to Butt's Hill, and in the morning the enemy 
marched out from their defences and offered battle, which 
was accepted, and a severe contest was waged on both sides, 
resulting in the repulse of the enemy, who were finally 
driven back and sought shelter behind their guns and 
earthworks on a hill, presumably Turky Hill. While this 
fearful contest of the 29th was going on, Lafayette was 
absent on a mission to Boston, he having covered the dis- 
tance, 70 miles, on horseback, in seven hours, with the hope 
of inducing his kinsman, Count d'Estaing, to hurry the 
fleet forward and assist in completing successfully the 
struggle in hand. Although the fleet could not be made 
ready to sail for several days, the Count offered to march 
the 4000 regulars by land to join Sullivan's army. With 
that encouraging promise, Lafayette returned as quickly as 
he went, but he found the coveted opportunity had van- 
ished. Owing to the exhausted condition of his men, who 
for thirty-six hours had been without food or rest, General 
Sullivan decided it unwise, not knowing, at the time, from 
whence re-enforcements could reach him in season to be of 
assistance to prolong the contest, and the following night 
withdrew his men from the Island, they being ferried 
across the east channel to the main land by the use of 86 
flat-bottom boats in charge of Captain Samuel Flagg, of 
the Salem Volunteers. 

August 31, General Sullivan congratulated his army 
upon their orderly retreat. 

The loss on the British side was 210 killed and wounded 
and twelve missing. The Americans lost 30 killed, 132 
wounded, and 12 missing. Their sick and wounded were 
taken to Providence. 
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In October, the following year, the British evacuated 
Newport. 

At this time the regiments commanded by Colonels Vose, 
Shepard, Wigglesworth and Timothy Bigelow, constituted 
General John Glover's brigade. The next day. General 
Clinton arrived at Newport with 5000 men, and the siege 
was abandoned. The Glover brigade was stationed at Prov- 
idence, B. I., until the following July, when ordera came 
to join the main army, the march being by the way of 
New Haven, Norwalk and Bidggfield, in Connecticut. At 
Ridgefield, Colonel Bigelow was taken sick. 

The brigade to which the 15th regiment belonged re- 
ported at Peekskill as early as September or October, and 
the various companies found winter quarters in that vicin- 
ity; November and December at the Highlands; January 
to June, 1780, at Robinson's Farms, where the services of 
Colonel Bigelow and his command were used to break up 
a traffic going on between the tories in that neighborhood 
and the English army in the way of supplying the latter 
with hay, grain and other needed supplies. The story of 
one incident, as told by a participant, is as follows: "The 
English had sent a company of men to guard their teams 
while removing some hay they were receiving from their 
friends, the tories, when CoL Bigelow came up with his 
regiment and ordered them to disperse. The tories were 
insolent ; the English Captain refused to go until the hay 
went with them. Upon this Col. Bigelow ordered a part of 
his company to fire upon them. At this moment, one of CoL 
Bigelow 's men from Worcester, who had just joined the 
regiment, and, we are sorry to say, was a coward, exclaimed 
at the top of his voice, 'In the name of God, why don't 
Col. Bigelow order us to retreat T The English were 
frightened and fled, leaving the hay on the hands of Col. 
Bigelow, who, having no use for it, returned it to the tory 
owner on the express condition that he should not sell it 
to the Briti8h. ,, 
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During the greater portion of the summer of 1780, the 
15th regiment was employed at various points along the 
Hudson River, principally between Verplank's Point and 
Peekskill, covering the localities made memorable as the 
scenes where the brief but pathetic career of Major John 
Andr6 was enacted. November and December found Colo- 
nel Bigelow with the garrison at West Point, his physical 
condition greatly enfeebled by the nearly six years of 
severe active service in which he had been engaged. From 
first to last, wherever there was brisk fighting, he and his 
regiment were in the front rank. 

It may be remembered that a portion of the enlistments 
in the various companies forming the 15th regiment would 
expire in the early part of the year 1781, and to keep the 
regiment up to its proper strength, new enlistments were 
solicited. On the 25th of November, 1780, General Glover 
wrote from Peekskill, to John Hancock: "The spirit of 
re-enlisting prevails much. . . About seventy have already 
re-enlisted in my brigade; my money is all exhausted; I 
can do no more. It is idle to suppose men who, as they 
say, have been so often neglected, will engage upon resolves 
of Court. We may as soon expect lines to be stormed and 
forts to be taken by plans of attack drawn upon paper, 
without men, arms, or ammunition sufficient to execute 
those plans, as old soldiers to enlist without money. It is 
the sinews of war. The whole of the American Army has 
gone into winter cantonments, except General Nixon's and 
my brigade, who are now in the field (800 of my men with- 
out shoes or stockings) enjoying the sweets of a winter 
campaign, while the worthy and virtuous citizens of Amer- 
ica are enduring the hardships, toils, and fatigues inci- 
dental to parlors, with good fires and sleeping on beds of 
down." This picture of the condition of the American 
soldier, presented in General Glover's letter, was not an 
unusual exhibition, but a scene too often witnessed during 
those trying times. 
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The British forces under Cornwallis had been defeating 
the Americans under Gates at the southward, and matters 
in that direction were not furnishing very flattering re- 
ports. Lincoln surrendered to Clinton at Charleston; 
Gates, defeated by Cornwallis at Camden; Arnold's at- 
tempt to surrender West Point, following one after the 
other, with but the defeat of the British at King's Moun- 
tain on October 7th, 1780, for an offset, left a balance quite 
discouraging in the eyes of the Americans. 

Nevertheless, after the rigor of winter had passed, and 
Colonel Bigelow found some rest and relaxation from the 
prolonged prostrating strain upon his hitherto robust na- 
ture, learning of the ill-success of Gates, and the appoint- 
ment of General Nathaniel Greene to succeed him, and that 
the army at the south had been reduced to a mere handful 
of men, and at that moment was confronted by an enemy 
of much greater strength, having pledged his life to the 
cause, and pained at the lack of patriotism manifested by 
some of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey troops, as shown 
by their acts of open revolt against their commanding offi- 
cers, he solicited and received orders to march with his 
regiment to the assistance of General Greene, becoming a 
part of General Lafayette's detachment. Although too 
late for taking part in the engagements at Hobkirk's TTill 
or Eutaw Springs, the latter of which occurred on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1781, they arrived in the vicinity of Yorktown 
about the 18th of that month, and by the 30th, the con- 
centration of troops had taken place, and Yorktown, with 
the British army under Lord Cornwallis within her limits, 
was invested by General Washington and his army, the 
Americans being stationed on the right of the line, which 
was in the form of a semi-circle, the French on the left, 
each wing of the line resting on York River. And the 
siege commenced. The French fleet was stationed within 
easy distance, to hold off the British fleet and render 
assistance to the Americans, should they require it, when 
the test for supremacy between the two armies should come. 
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Count De Grasse had, about the 5th of September, while 
with his fleet standing sentinel at the entrance of Chesa- 
peake Bay, met Admiral Graves and his British fleet, when, 
after two hours of severe fighting the latter withdrew and 
returned to New York to repair his damaged vessels, while 
the French fleet was left to guard the entrance to the Bay. 
Lord Cornwallis, thus deprived of the assistance of Ad- 
miral Graves and his fleet, found his army of about 8000 
men in a trap, for Lafayette, who arrived upon the scene 
some days before Washington, had, with the 3000 French 
soldiers landed from the fleet, on its arrival, under him a 
total of about 8000 soldiers, whom he had stationed across 
the peninsula at Williamsburg, cutting off a retreat of the 
British army. And when, on the 14th, Washington ar- 
rived, soon followed by his aggregation, increasing the 
American army to more than 16,000 men, closer and closer 
the lines were drawn about the besieged army, Cornwallis 
all the time hoping and expecting Admiral Graves with 
his fleet to come and release him. 

On October 14th, two redoubts, one on the extreme right, 
the other on the extreme left of the enemy's line, were 
taken, both being carried at the point of the bayonet. The 
plan finally agreed upon was to have the men under La- 
fayette attack the one on the right, and at the same time 
the French soldiers under Baron De Yiomenil should at- 
tack the one on the left. And toward evening of the ap- 
pointed day, each detachment marched to their work ; CoL 
Alexander Hamilton led the advance corps of the Ameri- 
cans, Captain Aaron Ogden of New Jersey leading the van. 
The spirit of rivalry between the two detachments made 
the strife for success all the more spirited. The men 
rushed forward to the attack with great determination, 
resulting in complete victory. Among Lafayette's men 
engaged, 9 were killed and 32 wounded. The French met 
with greater loss; they had about 100 men killed or wound- 
ed. The following day, the British made a determined 
effort to break through the lines, but failed. All this time, 
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the hail of shot from seventy or more cannon was making 
havoc with the enemy's breastworks, and they were fast 
falling to pieces. On the 17th day of October, a date made 
memorable by the surrender of Burgoyne, Cornwailis 
raised the white flag, and his army became prisoners of 
war; two days later, October 19, 1781, 7247 soldiers and 
840 seamen laid down their arms before Washington and* 
his victorious army. British loss, 500 to 600; Americans 
killed and wounded, 300. 

News having been carried by Admiral Graves to Sir 
Henry Clinton, at New York, of the dangers threatening 
Cornwailis, Clinton, with 7000 selected troops and a power- 
ful navy, sailed from New York, hoping to render him 
assistance. But their arrival at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake was just in season to learn that the surrender had 
taken place. 

Severe criticisms have at times appeared, made per- 
chance by a careless or uncharitable critic, upon the actions 
and services of the soldiers and seamen sent by the French 
Government to assist the Americans in securing their in- 
dependence. Certain it is that their assistance was prof- 
fered and accepted at a moment when doubt and uncer- 
tainty prevailed in the minds of many persons who had 
sacrificed almost every thing except their lives for the 
cause; the army greatly reduced in numbers, scantily 
clothed, half starved, poorly equipped for service; enlist- 
ments exceedingly slow, and with a depleted treasury, the 
colonists were quite ready to welcome reinforcements from 
a friendly hand. The ample loans of money granted, the 
powerful fleet manned and equipped, the thousands of sol- 
diers sent to these shores, and the services they rendered the 
cause for American independence, ought never to be for- 
gotten or underestimated. It was the pound of flesh, the 
treasure and the skill of the trained soldier, that strength- 
ened the backbone of the American army, that brought the 
final decisive victory of arms. 
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Washington's army on this occasion numbered about 
15,500 men, one-half of whom were French soldiers and 
marines. In addition, he had the assistance of the French 
fleet. 

It was a rare privilege, as well as a great honor, enjoyed 
by Colonel Bigelow and his 15th regiment, to have shared 
in the two greatest and most decisive battles of the war, — 
the capture of Burgoyne at Saratoga, and the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, the two events which mark- 
ed the downfall of British rule, and the independence of 
America. 

After an absence at the Court of France of nearly nine 
years, during which time Franklin succeeded in securing 
loans of various sums of money from France amounting 
to 21,000,000 livres, of which 9,000,000 was made a free 
gift, as was also all interest on the loan prior to the declara- 
tion of peace, and from Holland 10,000,000 livres, mak- 
ing with the interest approximately a total of 5,600,000 
dollars ; securing also for the colonies a vast amount of sup- 
plies, such as clothing, muskets, cannon and other articles 
indispensable in carrying on the war; the services of the 
French fleet and 10,000 or more soldiers equipt for the 
field; signing the treaty of amity and commerce between 
United States and Sweden ; the preliminary treaty of peace, 
November 30, 1782, and September 30, 1783 ; the definitive 
treaty of peace between United States and England, and 
treaty of peace between United States and Prussia, 1785. 

Franklin reached Philadelphia on the 14th of September, 
1795, and Mr. Houdon, who came on the same vessel with 
Franklin, wrote that he was received with tears of joy and 
accompanied to his house by all the members of Congress, 
amidst the acclamations of the citizens of all ranks, who 
poured forth their prayers for his preservation. Mr. Hou- 
don adds he never saw so affecting a scene. All the 
people shouted, "Liberty !" Those who gave it to men are 
the Ambassadors of a beneficent God, and it is under her 
tutelary auspices that altars ought to be erected. 
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He was addressed by the General Assembly, that was 
then sitting, and afterwards by all orders of men in Phila- 
delphia, congratulating and testifying their approbation 
of the conduct of that venerable Old Patriot, whose return 
has diffused a general joy among all ranks. 

COLONEL TIMOTHY BIGELOW, 
OF THE 15TH BEGT., CONTINENTAL LINE. 

Colonel Timothy Bigelow was a lineal descendant in 
the fourth generation from John Bigelow, the blacksmith, 
of Watertown, Massachusetts. 

He was born August 2, 1739, at the paternal home on 
the farm located by his father, Daniel Bigelow, in October, 
1718. • 

This farm, consisting of one hundred acres, was situated 
partly on Little Packachoag Hill and adjoining Grass 
Plain, in the southwestern part of Worcester. 

The stream called, in the Proprietors' Eecords, French 
River, in its northerly course, divided the northerly section 
of this farm. 

The Mother of Col. Timothy was Elizabeth Whitney, 
born July 23, 1702, daughter of Nathaniel Whitney, Jr., 
of Weston. 

Joshua Bigelow, the grandfather of Col. Timothy, was a 
soldier in King Philip's war, serving under Captain Ting, 
was wounded, and in consideration of his services, the Gen- 
eral Court gave him a grant of land in Narragansett Num- 
ber 2, now Westminster, where he died February 21, 1745, 
in the 90th year of his age. 

Timothy was the youngest of the three brothers who 
grew to maturity and when a lad was apprenticed to learn 
the trade of a blacksmith and in due time established him- 
self in that line of business in Worcester. His shop stood 
upon the west bank of Millbrook, a short distance south of 
Lincoln Square. He was skillful and energetic, therefore 
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prosperous in his business, gaining the reputation of a suc- 
cessful tradesman and a popular citizen. 

July 7, 1762, he married Anna Andrews, daughter of 
Samuel and Anna (Rankin) Andrews. She was born 
March 31, 1746, at Worcester. Her father was a farmer, 
also a tanner and currier, and built the house on Main 
Street, corner of Lincoln Square, where he deceased Sep- 
tember 24, 1760, aged 46 years. It was later known as the 
Col. Timothy Bigelow house, it being a portion of the 
estate his wife inherited from her father. 

Col. Bigelow was an impulsive man and firm in his con- 
victions, also untiring in his efforts to win the cause of his 
selection. 

He was early found affiliating with the whigs, in opposi- 
tion to the oppressive mandates that King George and the 
British Parliament served upon the American Colonies. 

At the Worcester Town Meeting held May 18, 1773. he 
was elected a member of the Committee of Correspondence 
and also chosen at other town meetings to serve on impor- 
tant committees to consider questions as to the action the 
town should take regarding certain Acts of Parliament 
submitted for adoption. 

In 1774 he was chosen a Delegate to the Provincial Con- 
gress to be convened at Concord, and reelected January 3, 
1775, as a Delegate to that Congress. 

Mr. Bigelow was influential in organizing in Worcester 
"The American Political Society," the object being to 
encourage the Whigs or Patriots in their cause by holding 
meetings and advising with each other on the proper meth- 
ods to be pursued respecting their common rights and 
liberties, civil and religious, and to unite their strength in 
the common cause. The organization was effected at the 
house of Mr. Asa Ward on December 27, 1773, and through 
the influence of members of this society, the subsequent 
expressions recorded at the Town Meetings in Worcester, 
on the paramount political questions of the day, were 
changed from the Tory to the Patriot, or Whig side. 
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While a member of the Provincial Congress he was fur- 
nished with a horse and given instructions to follow the 
trail of the two British officers, Captain Brown and Ensign 
De Bernicre, who had been dispatched by General Thomas 
Gage, to spy out the roads leading to various places where 
supplies might be stored, etc. 

They were dressed in farmers' garb, to disguise their 
identity, and had stopped at the Jones Tavern in Worces- 
ter. Major Bigelow overtook them on the road near 
Shrewsbury, on their return to Boston, and after riding 
in their company and satisfying himself as to the character 
of the strangers and their business in this vicinity, he 
hastened on to Marlborough and notified the Committee of 
Inspection and Correspondence. But Tory Barns, it is 
said, gave the warning and the two Britishers sought safety 
in flight in the direction of Boston. 

In addition to the various public duties above referred 
to, he, as Captain, was drilling a company of minute-men 
in the manual of arms to be used if needed, in assisting to 
sustain the Colony in such attitude as might be assumed 
against the menacing action of Great Britain. 

It appears that Timothy Bigelow 's early military experi- 
ence was as a private, enlisting at the age of twenty-one 
and serving in Captain Jonathan Butterfield's Company, 
from April 15 to December 3, 1760, in an expedition sent 
against Canada. 

April 19, 1775, when the Post Eider, Trail Bissell, ar- 
rived in Worcester, bringing the news, that the British 
soldiers were marching upon Lexington and Concord. 
Captain Timothy Bigelow marshaled his Company of 
minute-men and proceeded with all possible haste to the 
relief of those towns. But the distance over which they 
had to travel prevented the Company from reaching the 
scene of the conflict until the Redcoats had been driven 
back to their original quarters in Boston. 

After a service of five days, there was a re-organization 
of the Massachusetts Militia, under General Artemas Ward, 
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Captain Bigelow enlisting and was appointed Major in 
Jonathan Ward's regiment, it being so called after General 
Artemas Ward, of Shrewsbury, took command of the Mili- 
tia. 

In September, 1775, we find him enrolled as Major in 
that expedition to Canada, under the command of Col. 
Benedict Arnold. # 

Beturning from the scene of that fearful experience, he 
reached his home in Worcester soon after the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1776, and having been exchanged in May, 1776, he 
was, on February 8, 1777, commissioned Colonel of the 
15th Begt., Massachusetts Continental Line. 

Although Worcester was the headquarters for the regi- 
ment, the men were enlisted chiefly from Worcester Coun- 
ty and the counties further east Soon as a Company was 
organized and equipped, they were ordered to report at Al- 
bany, or the headquarters of General Schuyler, later Gen- 
eral Gates' army. And Col. Bigelow, with his 15th regi- 
ment, took part in the capture of Burgoyne and his army 
at Saratoga in September and October, 1777. They also 
passed the winter of 1777 and 1778 at Valley Forge and 
took part in the battle of Monmouth on June 28, 1778, in 
which Captains Ellis and Munro were lolled and Solomon 
Parsogs, of Iieicester, was severely wounded. They were 
at Stoney Point and Verplanks Point in July, 1779, and 
with the Ehode Island Expedition and passed the winter 
of 1778 and 1779 at Providence. 

Col. Bigelow and his 15th regiment were at West Point 
in September, 1779, and November and December, 1780, 
and at Yorktown in October, and took part in the battle 
there and witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis, October 
19, 1781. 

From military records kept during the encampment at 
Valley Forge, we learn that CoL Bigelow was detailed and 
announced from the headquarters as Commander in Chief, 



•Foot note, see page 86. 
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His Excellency, George Washington, as field officer, as 
Commanding the regiment (whereof Capt. Joshua Brown, 
of Newbury, and Ensign Joseph Washburn, of Leicester, 
were officers) ; member of the General Court-Martial at 
Valley Forge, whereof Brigadier-General James Mitchell 
Varnum, of Dracut, Massachusetts, was president. 

The 15th regiment is also named with that of Joseph 
Vose, of Milton, First Massachusetts ; William Shepard, of 
Westfield, 4th Massachusetts, and Edward Wigglesworth, 
19th Massachusetts, of Newburyport, as being in the bri- 
gade of Brigadier General John Glover, of Marblehead. 

Col. Bigelow, like Brigadier John Paterson, of Lenox, 
Colonel Alexander Scammell, of Mendon, and Lt.-Colonel 
Ebenezer Sprout, of Middleborough, all of Massachusetts, 
contemporary soldiers and comrades of his at Valley Forge, 
stood over six feet in height, with broad shoulders and a 
commanding presence. 

When the news of the loss of Gates' army and the ap- 
pointment of Nathaniel Green to the command of the south- 
ern department was received, Col. Bigelow solicited and 
received Washington's orders to move on with his 15th 
regiment and join General Green, but did not arrive in 
season to participate in the battle of Hobkirk, April 25, 
1781, or that of Eutaw Springs, September 1, 1781, which 
practically closed the campaign of the south, but was in 
season to take part in the battle of Yorktown, October 19, 
1781, Col. Bigelow 's regiment being in Lafayette's Corps, 
and he with his men aided in carrying the right redoubt 
with the bayonet. 

One of his men who was present, in describing the occa- 
sion, said: "Colonel Bigelow was everywhere all the time, 
and you would have thought, if you had been there, that 
there was nobody else in the struggle but the Colonel and 
his regiment." 

The decisive victory won at Yorktown seemed to fore- 
bode the dawn of a final victory for the American cause, 
and after witnessing the surrender of Cornwallis and his 
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army to General Washington, Colonel Bigelow and his 
15th regiment returned to the Hudson and were stationed 
for a time in and about West Point. Although the greater 
portion of the men in this regiment had enlisted for three 
years, or for the war, they were now gradually allowed to 
go to their several homes, when fresh recruits could be 
secured for short terms to take their places. 

After General Greene had forced the British soldiers to 
abandon their operations in the southern Colonies and they 
had joined the main army at New York, Col. Bigelow re- 
ceived orders to report with his regiment at Providence, 
E. I., and in the spring of 1782 the glad tidings came that 
negociations for peace had been commenced, and on the 
30th of November the provisional articles of peace were 
signed and the war was thus brought to a close. 

Colonel Bigelow returned to his home in Worcester, but 
was soon called to occupy a position at West Point, and 
later assigned to the command of the U. S. Arsenal in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

At the close of his services there he came home to make 
a new start in private life, after a strenuous service of 
practically more than seven years given to the cause of 
liberty for his and our country. 

To be sure, home was dear to him; wife, children, and 
friends, were ready to welcome him, he having been a true 
soldier, faithful to the trust and deserving of all the honors 
due him, of which there were many. 

He had given as a sacrifice for his country the best there 
was in him and returned to family and fellow citizens 
broken in health through the severe hardships from ex- 
posure and the privations he had endured, to find the value 
of his private property' seriously impaired and his purse 
practically empty. 

With commendable courage he began the work of re- 
habilitating his shattered fortune. 

But the fires built at the old forge did not burn with 
their old-time glow and the once skillful hand had in a 
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measure lost its cunning. Besides, he sought in vain for his 
numerous former patrons, many of whom had sacrificed 
their lives in helping to win that liberty which posterity 
was to enjoy, but won at such an incalculable cost 

The lines of trade had found new channels. Eight* years 
had wrought great changes, not only among the inhabi- 
tants, but in the ordinary occupations of the people. Be- 
sides, camp-life and the excitement attending military oper- 
ations in the field had blunted in a measure his desire, or 
the capacity, for following the slow pace necessary in again 
building up his former lucrative business as a blacksmith. 

The death of his son, Andrew, which occurred in No- 
vember, 1787, added materially to the Colonel's discourage- 
ment and distress of mind. 

Andrew had been serving as a private in Colonel Ben- 
jamin Tupper's 10th regiment from March 29, 1781, to 
January 1, 1783. 

This painful infliction, coming at this time, seemed to 
completely depress and dishearten Colonel Bigelow; that, 
with the weight of the obligations which had been piling 
up against his personal estate during the years he had been 
fighting the battles in the field, for stay-at-homes, who 
were now demanding of him a settlement which he was 
unable to grant them, and in their scramble to see who 
should secure the first chance to draw from his impecuni- 
ous purse and seriously depleted estate, caused him to be 
cast into prison, where of a broken heart, disappointed, 
humiliated and sorely grieved at the final treatment re- 
ceived at the hands of those he had counted as his friends, 
he died March 31, 1790, and the Becord Book at the Wor- 
cester County Jail reads: 

Timothy Bigelow, Worcester, Esquire. 

Time of commitment, February 15, 1790, by Execution. 

By authority of Levi Lincoln, Esq. 

Description: Six Feet, Dark Complexion, 

Discharged April 1, 1790, by Death. 
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From a return now in the archives of the State, signed 
by Colonel Timothy Pickering, of Salem, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the patriot army, which was forwarded by Gen- 
eral Washington, December 29, 1777, to the Massachusetts 
authorities, we get some idea of the strength and composi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Infantry Regiments then in 
bivouac at Valley Forge. This return shows the enlisted 
strength of Colonel Timothy Bigelow 's 15th regiment at 
that date to be (not including the eight months' men) :— 

Sergeants present for duty 17 

Sergeants sick, absent 6 

Sergeants on furlough 2 

Sergeants on command 1 

26 

Drummers and lifers present for duty 12 

Bank and file present for duty 191 

Sick present 15 

Sick absent 70 

On furlough 49 

On command 25 

388 

Eight months' men 115 



Total 508 

From muster rolls prepared by direction of Lt-Colonel 
William Bradford, Jr., of Pennsylvania, Deputy Com- 
missary General of Musters, from April 10, 1777, to April 
1, 1779, shows that the 15th Massachusetts Regiment under 
Colonel Bigelow had in June, 1778, the following men : — 

Colonel 1 

Lieutenant-Colonel 1 

Major 1 

Captains 8 

Lieutenants 10 
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Ensigns 6 

Staff Adjutant 

Quartermaster 

Surgeon 

Surgeon's Mate 

Paymaster 

Sergeants 27 

Corporals 21 

Drummers and fifers 16 

Privates 258 

Non-effective (on furlough) 10 

364 

Enlisted for the war 21 

Enlisted for three years 295 



Total 680 

Volume 21, Council Records, at the State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts, show that the Board of War, June 10, 1777, 
ordered to be delivered to Colonel Timothy Bigelow 200 
blankets, 200 knapsacks, 255 arms with bayonets, and Au- 
gust 14, 1777, 80 blankets and 80 knapsacks in John Glo- 
ver's brigade. These equipments were to supply the men 
of the 15th regiment, just prior to the engagements at 
Stillwater and Saratoga. 

Among the manuscript records kept in the Congres- 
sional Library, Washington, D. C, may be found copies of 
the pay rolls of companies encamped at Valley Forge dur- 
ing the winter of 1777 and 1778 under the command of 
the following officers: Captain Daniel Barnes, Marlbor- 
ough, Mass.; Captain Paul Ellis, Falmouth, Me.; Cap- 
tain Joshua Brown, Newbury, Mass. ; Captain Adam Mar- 
tin, Sturbridge, Mass.; Captain Edmund Munro, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. ; Captain William Gates, Worcester, Mass. ; Cap- 
tain Joseph Hodgkin, Ipswich, Mass.; Captain Sylvanus 
Smith, Shirley, Mass. 
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Nearly all that winter (1777-1778) Captain Smith waa 
at Shirley on a furlough and the company appears to have 
been under the command of Lieut. William Eysandier. 

Captains Paul Ellis and Edmund Munro were both 
killed on June 28, 1778, in the battle at Monmouth, N. J. 

ROSTER OF THE 15TH REGIMENT 

The following roster of the 15th .Regiment, Continental 
Line, here presented by companies, contains names of all 
the men who served in Colonel Timothy Bigelow's regi- 
ment that the writer has been able to collect. 

FORMATION OF THE REGIMENT 

Eight companies constituted a regiment. 

1st, Captain's 

Colonel's 
4th, Captain's 

Major's 
3d, Captain's 

Lieutenant-Colonel 's 
5th, Captain's 
2d, Captain's 
Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 
Adjutant 

Drum and Fife Majors 
Drum and Fife 

OFFICERS OF THE 15TH REGIMENT, 
CONTINENTAL ARMY 

Colonel, TIMOTHY BIGELOW (Worcester)— Service January l f 

1777, to December 31, 1779. 
Lieutenant-Colonel, HENRY HASKELL (Shirley)— January 1, 

1777, to July 1, 1779. 
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lieutenant-Colonel, ANDREW PETERS (Mendon)— July 1, 1779, 
to November 26, 1779. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, THOMAS COGSWELL (Haverhill)— November 
26, 1779, to December SI, 1779. Member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. 

Major, DAVID BBADISH (Falmouth)— January 1, 1777, to July 
26, 1779. Resigned. 

Major, WILLIAM HUDSON BALLARD (Amesbury, New Boston) 
—July 1, 1779, to December 31, 1779; January 1, 1780, to 
December 31, 1780. ( 

Adjutant, NATHANIEL NAZBO (Worcester)— January 1, 1777, to 
November 18, 1778. Resigned. 

Adjutant, JOHN 8TOWERS (Worcester)— Serving as Ensign, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant, 1778. 

Adjutant, MOSES ROBERTS (Marlboro)— Serving as Lieutenant, 
Captain and Adjutant, March 2, 1779. Reported killed Febru- 
ary 3, 1780. 

Heitman's Register gives Hugh Maxwell, of Charlemont, the 
credit of serving as Major in Colonel Bigelow's 15th regiment from 
July 7, 1777, to July 1, 1779, but as the Massachusetts records 
place his service from January 1, 1777, to December 31, 1779, as 
Major in Colonel Bailey's 2d regiment,* and there appears no 
vacancy to be filled in the three years of service noted above, 
Heitman may be in error. 

DANIEL BARNES, Captain Ward's Regiment, May 23 to De- 
cember, 1775; Captain 21st Continental Infantry, January 1 to 
December 31, 1776; Captain 15th Massachusetts, January 1, 
1777, to August 1, 1779, retired. 

HENRY HASKELL, Captain company Minute Men Lexington 
Alarm, April, 1775; Lieutenant-Colonel 15th Massachusetts, 
July 1, 1777, to July 1, 1779. 

TIMOTHY BIGELOW, Captain Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Cap- 
tain Ward's Regiment, May 23, 1775; Major, June 17, 1775; 
taken prisoner, December 31, 1775; appointed Major 21st Con- 
tinental Infantry, 1776. Did not join the regiment, as he was 
not exchanged until May, 1776; Colonel 15th, January 1, 1777; 
retired January 1, 1781; died March 31, 1790. 



•See Vol. 10 Massachusetts soldiers and sailors of the Revolu- 
tiorary War. 
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JONAS HUBBABD, Lieutenant Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 
Captain Ward's Begiment, May 23, 1775; wounded at Quebec, 
December 31, 1775; died after January 14, 1776. 

J08EPH H0DGE2NS, Lieutenant Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 
1st Lieutenant Little's Begiment, May 19, 1775; 12th Con- 
tinental Infantry, January 1, 1776; Captain 15th, January 1, 
1777, to July, 1779. 

DANIEL BARNES, Captain Ward's Begiment, May 23 to Decem- 
ber, 1775; Captain of 21st Continental Infantry, January 1 to 
December 31, 1776; Captain 15th Massachusetts Begiment, 
January 1, 1777; retired August 1, 1779. 

PAUL ELLIS, Ensign of Phinney's Massachusetts Begiment, April 
24 to July 8, 1775; Captain 15th Massachusetts, January 1, 
1777. Killed at Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 

JOSHUA BROWN, 1st Lieutenant Prescott's Massachusetts Begi- 
ment, May to December, 1775; wounded at Bunker Hill, June 
17, 1775; 1st Lieutenant 7th Continental Infantry, January 1 
to December 31, 1776; Captain 15th Massachusetts Begiment; 
Supernumerary, August 1, 1779. 

ADAM MABTIN, 1st Lieutenant Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 
Captain of Learned 's Massachusetts Begiment, April to No- 
vember, 1775; Captain 15th Massachusetts, January 1, 1777; 
resigned June 28, 1779. 

EDMUND MUNBO, Captain Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Begi- 
mental Quartermaster 13th Continental Infantry, August 20 
to December 31, 1776; Captain 15th Massachusetts, January 1, 
1777; killed at Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 

WILLIAM GATES, Sergeant Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 2d 
Lieutenant Ward's Massachusetts Begiment, May 23 to De- 
cember, 1775; Captain Massachusetts Militia, 1776; Captain 
15th Massachusetts Begiment January 1, 1777; omitted in July, 
1778; died July 7th, 1811. 

ANDREW PETERS, Captain Seed's Massachusetts Begiment, May 
to December, 1775; Captain 13th Continental Infantry, Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1776; Major 2d Massachusetts, January 
1, 1777; Lieutenant-Colonel 15th Massachusetts Begiment, July 
1, 1779; resigned November, 1779; died February 5, 1822. 

THOMAS COGSWELL, Lieutenant Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 
Captain of Gerrish's Massachusetts Begiment, May 19 to De- 
cember, 1775; Captain 26th Continental Infantry, January 1 
to December 31, 1776; Major 1st Massachusetts, January 21, 
1777; Lieutenant-Colonel 15th Massachusetts November 26, 
.1779; retired January 1, 1781; died September 3, 1810. 
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DAVID BBADISH, Captain Phinney's Massachusetts Begiment, 
May 19 to December, 1775; Major 15th Massachusetts Begi- 
ment January 1, 1777; resigned July 21, 1779; died 1818. 

WILLIAM HUDSON BALLABD, Captain Frye's Massachusetts 
Begiment, May 19 to December, 1775; Captain 6th Continental 
Infantry January 1 to December 31, 1776; Captain of 7th 
Massachusetts January 1, 1777; Major 15th Massachusetts 
July 1, 1779; retired January 1, 1781; died December, 1814. 

Adjutant NATHANIEL NAZBO, Captain; Lieutenant of Gridley's 
Massachusetts Artillery Begiment in 1775 and in Craft's Mas- 
sachusetts Artillery Begiment, 1776; Adjutant 15th Massachu- 
setts August, 1777; resigned November 17, 1778. 

JOHN STOWEBS, Sergeant 15th Massachusetts September 18, 
1777; Ensign November 26, 1778; transferred to 5th Massa- 
chusetts January 1, 1781, and served to April; died October 
11, 1821. 

MOSES ROBERTS, 1st Lieutenant 15th Massachusetts, January 1, 
1777; Captain March 1, 1779; killed at Young's House, Febru- 
ary 3, 1780. 

HUGH MAXWELL, Lieutenant company Minute Men at Lexing- 
ton April 19, 1775; Captain Prescott's Massachusetts Begi- 
ment, May 10 to December, 1775; wounded at Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1775; Captain 7th Continental Infantry, January 1 
to December 31, 1776; Captain 2d Massachusetts January 1, 
1777; Major 15th Massachusetts, July 7, 1777; transferred to 
2d Massachusetts July 1, 1779; Lieutenant-Colonel 8th Massa- 
chusetts August 1, 1782; died October, 1799. Seems to have 
been Major July 7, 1777, and transferred to 2d Massachusetts 
July 1, 1779. 

CAPTAIN DANIEL BABNES AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 

15TH BEGIMENT 

Captain Barnes was born in Marlborough, Mass., July 19, 1736, 
son of Daniel and Zeuriah (Eager) Barnes. He marched in re- 
sponse to the alarm of April 19, 1775, at the head of his company 
of Minute men. Although they did not arrive in season to take 
part in the skirmish, they remained in Cambridge until the organi- 
zation of the army under General Artemas Ward was accomplished, 
Captain Barnes enlisting April 26, 1775, serving thirteen weeks 
and six days in the regiment of which Jonathan Ward was Colonel 
and Timothy Bigelow 2d Major. Daniel Barnes was commissioned 
Captain May 25, 1775, and was in service October of that year. 
He joined Colonel Bigelow 's 15th regiment, serving from January 
1, 1777, to May 6, 1779, at which time he was reported a Super- 
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numeral?. He married Martha Brigham January 20, 1763. Chil- 
dren, John, bom November 6, 1763; Martha, born May 9, 1766. 

Lieutenant Thomas Davidson ( ) 

Lieutenant N Joel Pratt ( ) 

Lieutenant Moses Roberts (Marlborough), was promoted to Cap- 
tain. Killed at Young's House, N. Y., February 3, 1780. 
Scipio Adams (Shrewsbury), May 15 to December 31, 1779. 
Corporal Samuel Andrews (Westborough) 
Corporal Elisha Asten (Marlborough) 
Corporal Robert Bailee (Northborough) 
Corporal John Barnard (Bolton) 
Corporal John Biee (Marlborough) 
Sergeant Aaron Bigelow (Groton) 
Gideon Bowker (Northborough) 
Sergeant Abraham Brigham (Marlborough) 
Benjamin Bruce (Bolton) 
Daniel Bruce (Bolton) 
William Carruth (Northborough) 
James Codman (Bolton) 
Jonathan Conn (Northborough) 
James Crossman (Bolton) 
Corporal Amos Darby (Concord) 
Sergeant John Davis (for Wrentham) 
Paul Davis (Upton, for Mendon) 

Quartermaster-Sergeant John Dexter (Marlborough), promoted 
Levi Dunton (Southborough) 3 years 
Leonard Eagar (Shrewsbury) 
Fifer Zerubabel Eager (Marlborough) 

William Evans (Grafton) < 

Pavid Fay (Northborough) 
James Fay (Westborough) 
Levi Fletcher (Lancaster) 
Elijah Foster (Bolton) 
James Gamwell (Northborough) 
Benjamin Garfield (Westborough) 
Samuel Gates (Marlborough) 3 years 
Corporal Joseph Golds (Northborough) 

Daniel Hardy (Westborough) : : 

David Haven (Grafton), killed October 8, 1777. 
Eli How (Marlborough) 
Charles Hudson (Marlborough) 
Fifer Ebenezer Hudson (Northborough) 
Stephen Hudson (Marlborough) 

Asa Johnson ( ) 

Edward Johnson (Bolton) 
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Jonas Johnson (Bolton) , also Captain Dow's Company 

Timothy Johnson (Marlborough) 

Corporal Solomon Jones (Bolton) 

Thomas Keyes (Northborough) 

Sergeant, Lieutenant, Ensign Henry Marble (Westborongh) 

Joseph Marble (for Westborongh) 

Lanman Marble (Westborongh) 

James Martin (Grafton) 

Jedediah Maynard (Marlborough) 

Peter Maynard (Westborongh) 

James McCullar (for Westborongh) 

John McCullar (for Westborongh) 

William McCullar (for Westborough) 

Isaac Newman (Grafton) 

Jonah Newton (Marlborough) 

James Parker (Shrewsbury) 

Stephen Phelps (Marlborough) 

Sergeant, Monro's Company, Jonathan Porter (Wobura) 

Primus Putnam (Lanesborough), 3 years. 

Drum Major William Beed ( ) 

Thomas Bidgway (Marlborough) 

Adonijah Bice (Northborough) 

Corporal Elisha Bice (Northborough) 

John Bice (Marlborough) 

Samuel Bice (Westborough) 

Drum Major of Company, William Bice (Marlborough) 

Prentice Bussell (Marlborough) 

Sergeant Silas Sawin (Marlborough) 

Drummer Samuel Searls (Lunenburg) 

Simon Smith (for Westborough) 

Samuel Stearns (for Grafton) 

Solomon Stow (for Grafton) 

Sergeant John Tenney (Northborough), reported dead April 19, 

1778. 
Thomas Twitchell (for Westborough) 
John Whitney (for Westborough) 

Ephraim Wilder (of Marlborough), reported dead Dee. 5, 1777. 
Samuel Willard (for Groton) 
Moses Williams (for Marlborough) 
William Henry Woods (for Marlborough), 8 years. 
Corporal Joseph Woods (Bolton) 

Henry Woods (Marlborough), reported killed Sept. 19, 1777. 
Beuben Wyman (Marlborough), December 1, 1778, was exchanged 

for his son, Silas Wyman (Marlborough), who took his father's 
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place in service December 1, 1778, to August 5, 1779; reported 
killed. 



CAPTAIN PAUL ELLIS, OF FALMOUTH, AND HIS COMPANY 

IN THE 15TH REGIMENT 



He was Ensign in Captain David Bradish's company, enlisting 
April 24, 1775, and serving to July 8, 1775; also in Captain Bra- 
dish's company, Colonel Edmund Phinney's (31st) regiment, also 
Captain in Colonel Jacob French's regiment stationed at Winter 
Hill February 27, 1776, receiving his commission in March, 1776; 
also Captain in Colonel Timothy Bigelow's 15th regiment, Con- 
tinental army, serving from January 1, 1777, to June 28, 1778, at 
which time he was reported killed in action. His widow was al- 
lowed half pay from June 28, 1778, to June 28, 1785. Payment 
allowed agreeable to a resolve dated August 24, 1780, to widows 
or orphans of officers who were killed or died in service. Captain 
Ellis also served as recruiting officer for this regiment. 

2d Lieutenant Abner Dow was promoted to Captain to succeed 
Ellis, his service extending from January 1, 1777, to December 81, 
1779, 34 months as Lieutenant and 2 months as Captain. Cashiered 
August 18, 1781. Captain Abner Dow (Falmouth), saw service from 
April 24, 1775, as Ensign in Captain David Bradish's company, Col- 
onel Phinney's 31st regiment, October, 1775; Captain in Colonel 
Jacob French'! regiment, commissioned March, 1776; Captain in 
Colonel Timothy Bigelow 's 15th regiment. Service from January 1, 
1777, to June 28, 1778. Beported killed in action June 28, 1778, at 
Monmouth. His widow was granted half pay from that date to 
June 28, 1785, 

Lieutenant January 1, 1777, Abner Dow. Service from July 1, 
1777, to December 31, 1779, 34 months, and as Captain 2 
months. 
Lieutenant Jonathan Porter (Woburn), Ensign March 31, 1779. 
Sergeant Samuel Hammond (New Gloucester) 

Sergeant Wentworth Knight ( ) 

Sergeant Jonas Stevens (Gray), enlisted for the town of New Bos- 
ton, March 23, 1777, to December 81, 1779. 

Sergeant Joseph Jones ( ) 

Sergeant Daniel McCay (Falmouth) 
Fifer Cato Shattuck (Falmouth) 
Corporal Solomon Jordan (Dorchester) 
Corporal Nathaniel Shaw (Falmouth) 
Corporal William Stephens (New Boston) 
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PRIVATES 

Zebulon Adams (Falmouth) 

James Babb (Newburyport) 

Joseph Bow (Falmouth), deceased May 6, 1779. 

Joseph (Josiah) Frances (New Gloucester), deceased. 

Ensign Alexander Francois ( ) 

Samuel Green (Royalston), (Boston), m. May 6, 1779. 
David Jordan (New Boston), May 6, 1779. 
Simion Kemp (Groton) 

Drummer George Knight (New Boston), May 6, 1799. 
Winthrop Knight (Falmouth), May 6, 1779. 
George Lesley (New Boston), May 6, 1779. 
John May (New Gloucester) m. May 6, 1779. 
Mark Morril (New Boston) 
Josiah Milliken (Scarborough), m. May 6, 1779. 
Mark Morril (Scarborough), m. May 6, 1779. 
Plato MeLallan (Falmouth), m. May 6, 1779. 
Samuel Roberts (Falmouth), m. May 6, 1779. 
John Bunnell (Scarborough), m. May 6, 1779. 
Nathan Shaw (Falmouth), for Andover, m. May 6, 1779. 
John Wood (Parsontown for Falmouth), m. May 6, 1779. 
Abraham Young (Parsontown for Falmouth), m. May 6, 1779. 
Nathaniel Young (Parsontown for Falmouth), m. May 6, 1779. 
Drummer James Parker (for Shrewsbury) 
Dan Wakefield (Middleborough) 

Thaddeus Wright (for Granville), 9 mos., July 24, 1779; dig. April 
24, 1780. 

CAPTAIN JOSHUA BROWN AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 

15TH REGIMENT 

* 
He served in Colonel Timothy Bigelow's 15th regiment, Con- 
tinental army. Service from January 1, 1777, to April 19, 1779; 
reported resigned on that date. 

Lieutenant Joseph Brown, service January 1, 1777, to December 31, 
1779. 27 months as Ensign and 9 months as Lieutenant. 
Promoted to Lieutenant April 19, 1779. Commissioned Captain 
July 4, 1780. 

2d Lieutenant James Perkins, January 1, 1777, to February 27, 
1778. 

Ensign Daniel Simons (Lexington), was sergeant in Captain Ed- 
mund Monroe's company March 10, 1777, to March 31, 1779, 
then promoted to Ensign, Captain Brown 's company, 3 months, 
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15 days and 8 months as Lieutenant April 13, 1780. flick at 
Fishkill. Transferred to Captain White's company May 1, 
1781. 

1st Sergeant Daniel Hunt 

2d Sergeant Daniel Barker (of Stow) 

3d Sergeant Elisha Houghton 

4th Sergeant Benjamin Willard (Harvard) 

1st Corporal Jonathan Bobbins 

2d Corporal, also Sergeant, George Acres (of Boston) 

3d Corporal Moses Gammons 

4th Corporal Philemon Allen (of Stow) 

Drummer William Gates (Stow) 

Fifer Jonathan Kidder (for Billerica) 

PRIVATES 

Thomas Acres (Boston) 

Isaac Anabel (Oxford), 8 months. 

John Atkinson (Boston) 

John Barker (Acton) 

Theodore Barker (Aeton) 

James Barker (Stow) 

Corporal 10 months, Abel Bathrick (Casco Bay) 

Samuel Barritt (Harvard), served in room of Samuel Worcester. 

Moses Basto (Concord) 

Zadock Burnham (Harvard) 

John. Burnham (Harvard) 

Benjamin Burley ( ) 

Francis Chaffin (Acton) 

Titus Coburn (for Harvard), of Littleton. 

Daniel Cogren (Boston) 

Elnathan Darby (Harvard) 

John Davis (Casco Bay), for Shirley. 

Jonas Davis (Harvard) 

Josiah Dodge (Littleton) 

Levi Farnsworth (Harvard) 

Manassah Farnsworth (Harvard) 

Samuel Farnsworth (Harvard) 

James Fletcher (Acton) 

Benjamin Gates (Stow) 

Daniel Gates (Stow) 

Jonathan Gates (Stow) 

Bobert Green (Halifax) 

Stephen Hale (Stow) 

Thomas Kidder (for Billerica) 
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Ebenezer Hodge (boston), (Woburn) 

Biehard Holden (Groton) 

Josiah Howard (Ipswich), wounded near White Plains, lost use of 

left arm. 
Daniel Hunt (Brunswick) 
Jasper Johnson (Newtown) 
John Johnson (Newtown for Worcester) 
James Johnson (Lynn) 
Jonathan Kidder (Billerica) 
Thomas Kidder (Berkley) 
James Law (Acton) 
Thomas Law (Stow) 
Jesse Lund (of Bolton) 
Thomas Middleton (Boston) 
Ebenezer Parker (Harvard) 
Eleazer Parker (for Harvard) 
John Parker (Gorham) 
Amos Persons (Oxford) 
Job Priest (Harvard), (for Bolton) 
William Proctor (Harvard) 
Elijah Putnam (Lunenburg) 
Joseph Bandall (Hanover) 
Jonathan Bobbins (Stow) 
Joseph Bussell (Littleton) 

Dudley Stearns (Salisbury), also Captain Dow's company. 
Benjamin Stone (Acton) 
Corporal Consider Turner (Harvard) 
Abraham Wellman (Harvard, for Lynn) 
John Whitney (Harvard) 
Samuel Worcester (Harvard) 
Samuel Wood (Weston), (Wilmington) 
Dean Wyman (Lunenburg) 

CAPTAIN ADAM MABTIN AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 

15TH BEGIMENT 

He was of Sturbridge, Mass., and 1st Lieutenant in Captain 
Timothy Parker's company of Minute Men who marched on the 
alarm of the 19th of April, 1775. He enlisted and was commis- 
sioned as Captain May 23, 1775, serving in Colonel Ebenezer 
Learned '8 regiment until August 1, 1775. He served as Captain in 
Colonel Timothy Bigelow's 15th regiment of the Continental Army, 
from January 1, 1777, to June 28, 1779, when he resigned. He later 
served as Captain in Colonel Nathan Tyler's regiment at Provi- 
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dence, B. I. October 2, 1779, to December, 1779, was serving as 
paymaster in camp. 

2d Lieutenant William Grossman (Easton or Leicester), also Gap- 
tain June 20, 1779; reported cashiered November 7, 1779. 

Ensign, December, 1777, Joseph Washburn (Leicester), Lieutenant, 
Mareh 2, 1779. ft 

Sergeant Joshua Harding (Sturbridge) 

Sergeant John Warren (Sturbridge) 

Sergeant Daniel Plimpton (Sturbridge) 

Sergeant Asa Harrington (Sturbridge) 

Sergeant John Warren (Brookfield) 

Sergeant James Tucker (Leicester) 

Sergeant Moses Weld (Sturbridge) 

Corporal Joseph Diz (Sturbridge) 

Corporal Oliver Plimpton (Sturbridge) 

Corporal Elisha Bice (Northboro) 

Drummer William Gates 

Drummer James Parker 

Fife Major regiment Benjamin Hill (Brookfield) 

Fifer James Hill (Brookfield) 

PRIVATES 

Nathan Adams (Sturbridge) 

Asa Blanchard (Beverly), died November 6, 1777. 
Abijah Brown (Pazton) 
John Christian (Sutton) 
John Dunten (Sturbridge) 
Joseph Dunten (Sturbridge) 
John Dyer (Charlton) 
Thomas Dyer (Charlton) 
Amos Gleason (Sturbridge) 
Samuel Glover (Sturbridge) 
Joseph Gold (for Northborough), light infantry. 
Abel Gun (Sturbridge), reported dead May 9, 1778. 
John Hoit (Haverhill), deserted April 17, 1777. 
John Hubbard (Leicester), black man. 
Asa Harrington (for Leicester) 
Jethro Jones (Leicester) 
Jeremiah Lake (Sturbridge) 

Daniel Matthews (of New Brain tree), (Brookfield), died Septem- 
ber 23, 1777. 
Asaph Morse (Tyringham) 
Joseph Morse ( ) 
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Ozias Morse (Sturbridge) 

Abijah Morse (Sturbridge) 

Amos McKinstry (Sturbridge) 

Peter McCoy (Spencer) 

Abraham Newell (Sturbridge) 

Samuel Newell (Sturbridge) 

Phineas Newton (Spejrar) 

Solomon Parsons (Leicester) , wounded. 

Benjamin Prouty (Spencer) 

Ichabod Bobbins (Sturbridge) 

Jonathan Robinson (Button), died November 3, 1777. 

Jesse Sabin (Dudley) 

Francis Savage (Worcester), 3 years. 

Drummer Thomas Seever (Spencer) 

William Simson (Sturbridge) 

John Blown (Townsend) 

Moses Smith (Sturbridge) 

Nahum Smith (Sturbridge) 

Asa Snell (Barre) 

John Stacy (Sturbridge) 

Thomas Stevens ( ) 

William Tolly (Leicester) 
Solomon Tucker (Woodstock) 
Zephaniah Tucker (Leicester) 
Waite Upham (Leicester) 
Aaron Wheeton (Barre) 
Joshua Wheeton (for Hopkinton), (Medway) 
Jeremiah Whitaker (Paxton), 3 years. 

David Wood (Sturbridge), 8 months' man and re-enlisted serving 
6 months as Corporal and 6 months as Sergeant. 

CAPTAIN EDMUND MUNBO AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 

15TH REGIMENT 

He was of Lexington, Mass., where he was born February 2, 
1736, son of William and Sarah (Mason) Munro. He entered 
military service early in life, and was Ensign in a corps of rangers 
commanded by Major Rogers in the French war. In. 1761 he was 
Adjutant in Colonel Hoar's regiment at Crown Point. One year 
later he received from Governor Bernard a commission as Lieu- 
tenant in His Majesty's service and remained with the army there 
till the peace of 1763. He responded to the alarm, April 19, 1775, 
and served at Cambridge May 16 to the 20th. He also served as 
Lieutenant in Captain John Parker's company at Cambridge and 
in same capacity in Capt. Charles Miles' company; Colonel Jona- 
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than Reed's regiment, July 16 to November 30, 1776, and Captain 
in Colonel Bigelow's 15th regiment Continental Army, January 1, 
1777, to June 28, 1778, when he was reported killed in action, 
battle of Monmouth. After the eapture of Burgoyne, Captain Mun- 
ro was presented a pair of candlesticks taken from the equipage 
of Burgoyne, for his distinguished services during that eventful 
battle. The same cannon ball that killed Captain Munro at Mon- 
mouth, killed George Munro and maimed for life Joseph Cox, of 
Lexington, Mass. His widow, Rebecca, was paid £100 by the Coun- 
cil's order, May 24, 1779, on account of resolve February 6, 1779. 

CAPTAIN PHINEAS BOWMAN 

He was Paymaster in Colonel Bigelow's 15th regiment, Continen- 
tal Army, commissioned February, 1777. He served in the regi- 
ment as Lieutenant in the Light Infantry company and also as 
Captain, his service extending from January 1, 1777, to December 
31, 1779, and may have succeeded Munro. He was commissioned 
April 19, 1779, served 18 months as Lieutenant and 18 months as 
Captain. 

CAPTAIN EDMUND MUNROE'S COMPANY 

1st Lieutenant Silas Walker, commissioned January 1, 1777. 

Lieutenant Samuel Henley (Charlestown) 

Ensign John Stowers, November 26, 1778. 

1st Sergeant Jonathan Porter, promoted to Ensign March 31. 

2d Lieutenant David Simons (Lexington), promoted March 31, 

also Ensign in Captain Brown's company. 
3d Sergeant Edward Heywood (Concord) 
4th Sergeant, Ebenezer Hadley (Lexington) 
1st Corporal James Fowle (Lexington) 
2d Corporal Thomas Hadley (Lexington) 
3d Corporal Amos Darby (Coneord) 
4th Corporal Levi Mead (Lexington) 
Drummer Nehemiah Estabrook (Lexington) 
Drummer John Trowbridge (Groton), born 1762, died 1828, served 

from July 1, 1779, to April 20, 1780. 
Rfer David Fisk (Lexington) 

PRIVATES 

Richard Anthony (Concord) 
Thomas Brooks Ball (Concord) 
Isaac Barbadoes (Woburn) 
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John Barker (Acton) 

David Barker ( ) 

Theodore Barker (Acton) 

James Barrett (Concord) 

Pomp Blackman (Lexington) 

William Boardman (Lexington) 

Peter Bowers (Lincoln), with Burgeon. 

Joseph Cox (Lexington), invalided April 16, 1779. 

Samuel Crafts (Lexington) 

Samuel Darby (Concord) 

Job Dodge (Littleton) 

Josiah Dodge (Littleton) 

Amos Dole (Shirley), Light Infantry company. 

Timothy Dwire (Boston) 

Nehemiah Estabrook (Lexington) 

Matthew Farrington (Lexington) 

James Fowle (Lexington) 

Luke Fletcher (Lincoln), with surgeon. 

Jubiter Free (Lexington) 

Arnold Gliddon (for Groton) 

Thomas Grant (Lancaster), (Princeton) 

Thomas Hadley (Lexington.) 

Eben Hadley (Lexington) 

Thomas Hale (Boston) 

John Haskell (Shirley) 

Edward Haywood (Concord) 

Titus Haywood (Acton), March 14, 1777, to December 14, 1777, 

reported deceased. 
William Kelley (Boston) 
John Lane (Worcester) 
Ebenezer Lock (Wofturn) 
Daniel Lyman (Lexington) 
Levi Mead (Lexington) 

George Munro (Lexington), died June 28, 1778. 
Jonathan Munro (Lexington) 
Thaddeus Munro (Lexington) 
Peter Oliver (Littleton) 

John Phillips ( ) 

David Parker (for Harvard) 

Amos Russell (Lexington) 

Seth Bead (Lexington) 

John Shofe (Fitchburg) 

Prince Sutton (Woburn) 

Job Spaulding Westford (for Marlborough) 

John Taylor (Stow) 
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Jeremiah Tyler (Woburn) 
George Wheeler (Bedford) 
William Wheeler (Concord) 
Bichard Wilson (of Lincoln) 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM GATES AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 

15TH BBGIMBNT 

He was Sergeant in Captain Timothy Bigelow's company of 
Minute men, Colonel Artemas Ward's regiment which marched 
from Worcester, Mass., on the alarm of April 19, 1775. After a 
service lasting five days, enlisted into the army. He was Ensign 
in Captain Jonas Hubbard's company, Hon. Artemas Ward's regi- 
ment; 2d Lieutenant in same company, commissioned May 25, 1775; 
also Lieutenant, same company, June 18, 1775; also 1st Lieutenant, 
Captain Seth Washburn's company, which joined Colonel Whitney's 
regiment, commissioned February 13, 1776, and Captain 2d com- 
pany, Colonel Samuel Denny's 1st Worcester County regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts militia, reported commissioned April 5, 1776; also report 
dated Watertown, September 6, 1776, of the Enlistment Committee 
for Worcester County, of men raised to reinforce the Continental 
Army. Said Captain Gates, with his company of 85 men, marched 
to New York, July 17, 1776, under command of Colonel Jonathan 
Holman. He was also Captain in Colonel Timothy Bigelow's 15th 
regiment, Continental Army, serving from January 1, 1777, to 
November 25, 1778. Appointed January 1, 1777, reported resigned 
November 25, 1778, but appears from report of pay abstracts to 
have served at Providence, B. I., December, 1778, and April, 1779. 
Lieutenant John Pierce, of this company, was promoted to Cap- 
tain, April 9, 1779, who appears to have been succeeded as Cap- 
tain of this company by Lieutenant Daniel Grout, June 22, 1780, 
receiving his commission July 14, 1780. 

1st Lieutenant Daniel Grout (Grafton), service from January 1, 
1777, to April 9, 1779. 

2d Lieutenant John Peirce, service from January 1, 1777, 18 
months as Lieutenant and 18 months as Captain. Commis- 
sioned Captain March 1, 1779, and confirmed by Congress Sep- 
tember 6, 1779. 

Ensign John Kennady (Worcester), served as Lieutenant from 
November 26, 1779, to December 31, 1780. 

1st Sergeant Artemas Maynard (Lancaster and Holden) 

2d Sergeant John Knower (Worcester) 

3d Sergeant Samuel Bow (Holden), service from March 14, 1777, 
to December 31, 1779. 
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4th Sergeant Eli Gale (Shrewsbury) 
Drummer Uriah Johnson (Worcester) 

Drummer John Wyinan, transferred from Captain Smith's com- 
pany March, 1779. 

Fifer Samuel Bice, transferred from Captain Barnes 1 company. 

Corporal John Knower (Worcester) 

Corporal Joseph Woods (Bolton) 

Corporal Thomas Kimball (Holden) 

Corporal Seth Partrage, promoted March 1, 1779. 

i 

PRIVATES 

Andrew Allard (Holden), reported dead September 1, 1777. 

Boston Allen (Shrewsbury) 

Cuff Annum (Worcester), died April 19, 1779. 

Moses Ames ( ) 

John Avis (Worcester) 

William Bacon (Worcester) 

Samuel Ball (Worcester) 

John Bailey (Holden), reported a prisoner of war, 1780. 

William Baron ( ) 

Daniel Barry (Holden) 

Edward Booth ( ) 

Nicholas Briard (Shrewsbury) 

Francis Brown ( ) 

Samuel Buck ( ) 

John Burns ( ) 

Aaron Chase (Sutton) 
Joel Chase (Shrewsbury) 
Edward Clement (■ 



Bobert Cook (Worcester) 

William Copp ( ) 

William Cowden (Worcester) 
Cato Daws (Worcester) 
Bichard Draper (Worcester) 

Noah Eager ( ) 

Bristo Freeman ( ) 

Jeremiah Fuller (Holden), died at Valley Forge 

Moses Gammons ( ) 

Thomas Gibbs ( ) 

Simon Glaschow (Worcester) 

Daniel Gilmore ( ) 

Daniel Harris ( ) 

Josh Jay ( ) 

Daniel Johnson (Worcester) 
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John Johnson ( ) 

Uriah Johnson (Drummer) 

Gyrus Kent (Boston) 

Cyprion Keyes (Shrewsbury) 

James Lanmon (Worcester), promoted to Ensign January 1, 1778. 

Thomas Lanmon (Worcester) 

Gabrail Larkin ( ) 

Isaac Lawrence ( ) 

Levi Lawrence ( ) 

Joseph Morse ( ) 

John McGuire (Worcester) 

Marshall Newton ( ) 

Bobert Parker ( ) 

William Parker ( ) 

Samuel Parker ( ) 

Seth Patridge (Worcester) 

Daniel Perry ( ) 

Boston Philips (Holden) 

Joseph Pierce (Worcester), promoted to Sergeant, Ensign, Quarter- 
master Sergeant. 
Samuel Bane (Holden) 
Ezra Bice (Holden) 

Samuel Bice ( ) 

Peter Boss ( ) 

Samuel Bowe (Holden) 

John Solonson (Worcester) 

Increas Stearns (Holden) 

William Stewart (Oxford) 

Dudley Stearns (Salisbury) 

Sergeant Silas Sawin (Marlborough), died March 24, 1779. 

Simeon Smith (Westborough) 

Samuel Stearns (Grafton) 

Francis Soams (Marlborough) 

Solomon Stow (Marlborough) 

Charles Stevens (Shrewsbury) 

John Stowers (Worcester) 

Jonathan Stevens ( ) 

John Tenney (Nofthborough) 
Thomas Twitchell (Westborough) 
Ephraim Wilder (Marlborough) 
Samuel Willard (Grafton) 
John Whitney (Westborough) 
Silas Whitney (Harvard), 3 years. 
Moses Williams (Marlborough) 
David Williams (Shrewsbury) 
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Henry Woods (Marlborough), killed September 19, 1777. 

Reuben Wyman (Marlboro) 

Silas Wyman, son of Beuben, reported killed August 5, 1779. 

Drummer John Walker (Berwick, also Acton) 

William Waters (Boston) 

David Williams (Shrewsbury), reported dead January 15, 1778. 

Richard Williams (Worcester) 

Moses Wheeler (Holden), died at Valley Forge. 

Ebenezer Whitney (Worcester) 

Silas Whitney (Harvard) 

John Wyman (for Princeton) 

Mathew Wyman (Shrewsbury), hired to serve out time. 

Nathaniel Wyman (Shrewsbury) 

CAPTAIN JOSEPH HODGSKIN AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 
15TH REGIMENT, ALSO LATER KNOWN AS 
HOUDEN'S COMPANY 

He was Captain of a company in. Colonel Bigelow's 15th regi- 
ment in the Continental Army, from January 1, 1777, to June 20, 
1779, when he resigned. His name appears in the muster roll for 
January-August, 1777, dated Van Schaick's Island and sworn to 
at Camp Half Moon. He was appointed January 1, 1777. 

Michael G. Houden, Lieutenant 30 months from January 1, 1777, 

then Captain 6 months; appointed June 28, 1779. Colonel 

Bigelow's loth regiment. 
1st Sergeant John Quarles (Ipswich), April 21, 1777, to December 

31, 1779. 
1st Sergeant Abel Wright (Lancaster) 
1st Sergeant William Lord (Lunenburg) 
2d Sergeant William Bancroft (Groton), also Ensign from March 

31, 1779, to December 31, 1779. 
Corporal Israel Manning (Lancaster) 
Corporal Joshua Whitney (Lancaster), and Sergeant. 

Corporal Joseph Pettengill ( ) 

Drummer Seth Ross (Lancaster) 

PBIVATX8 

Caleb Andrews ( ), May 19, 1777, for 8 months. 

Jacob Andrews ( ), May 19, 1777, for 8 months. 

Jonathan Andrews ( ), May 19, 1777, for 8 months. 

James Armstrong (Lancaster), July 22, 1777, to December 31, 1779. 
Cornelius Baker (Lancaster) 
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Peter Barker ( ), February, 1779, for 9 months. 

Aquilla Benson (Middleborough), 3 years. 
Sampson Brown (Wenham) 
Ephraim Butler (Ervingshire), died. 

Elijah Case ( ), April 2, 1779, to April 6, 1779. 

Thomas deeland (Lancaster) 

James Delap (Ipswich) 

John Dresser (Lancaster) 

Asa Farrar (Lancaster) 

John Farrar (Shrewsbury) 

Stephen Frost (Lancaster) 

Ebenezer Glazer (Lancaster) 

EMhu Goss (Lancaster) 

Amos Heard (Ipswich), 9 months. 

John Howard (Ipswich) 

John Hood (— — — ) 

Joshua House (Ipswich), died August 4, 1777. 

Boston Jewett (Ipswich) 

Buben Kendall (Lancaster) 

Levi Larkin (Lancaster) 

Mathias Larkin (Lancaster) 

John Morin ( ) 

Nathan Osgood (Lancaster) 

Bichard Pearson (Winchendon) 

John Perkins (Topsneld) • 

Joseph Pettengill (Ipswich) 

Judah Piper (Lancaster) 

William Quarles (Ipswich) 

Beuben. Bamsdell (Lancaster) 

Luther Bice (Lancaster) 

Seth Boss (Lancaster) 

Abner Sawyer (Lancaster), died November 7, 1777. 

Hugh Smiley ( ) 

Jabez Sweet (Ipswich) 

Amos Spring (Westminster), reported killed September 19, 1777. 

Oner Simes (Lancaster), dead. 

Jabez Sweet (Ipswich) 

John Thomas (Newburyport) 

Isaac Whitcomb (Stow, Acton, Littleton), disabled by rheumatism, 

Pennsylvania, September 1, 1788. 
Levi Wilder (Lancaster), 8 years. 
John Willmon (Lunenburg), reported dead May 6, 1778. 
Aaron Willard (Lancaster) 
John Williams (Lunenburg) 
Caleb Whitney (Lancaster), reported dead December 10, 1777. 
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Thomas Wright (Lancaster) 

Uriah William* (Berwick) 

John Williamson (Lunenburg), died. 

Peter Youngman (Westford, for Grot on), 3 years. 

John Thomas (Newbury) 

CAPTAIN SYLVANUS SMITH AND HIS COMPANY IN THE 

15TH REGIMENT 

He was of Shirley and began his career of military service in 
the War of the Revolution as a volunteer in the company of eighty 
men called out on the alarm of April 19, 1775, and was Lieutenant 
in the command. He was also 1st Lieutenant under Captain 
Eobert Longley during the eight months' service. During the 
remainder of the war he was in command of a company, serving 
under Colonel Timothy Bigelow in the 15th regiment, Continental 
Army. Few men saw more service than he during that seven 
years' struggle. He was on furlough January and February, 1778. 
He was a member of the Society of Cincinnati, established by the 
officers of the American Army in 1783, and from that society his 
descendants have received a small annuity, covering a period of 
years. By trade, Mr. Smith was a carpenter. He built the first 
dam across the Nashua Biver, at what was called Page's Mills. 
Although he distinguished himself as a soldier and a patriot, the 
long and trying service to which he was subjected shattered his 
constitution and robbed him of his ambition. He died at Shirley 
in 1831. 

I 
Captain Sylvanus Smith {Shirley), service from January 1, 1777, 

to December 31, 1779, the entire 3 years' service, also serving 
as Captain from January 1, 1780, to December 31, 1780. Con- 
tinued in service till August 22, 1783. Was sick in July and 
August, 1783, and absent by leave of General Washington. 

1st Lieutenant Edmund Bancroft (Pepperell), died June, 1777. 

Ensign and Lieutenant William Eysandeau (France), service from 
January 1, 1777, to December 31, 1779, J) months as Lieutenant 
and 27 months as Ensign, 

2d Lieutenant John Hill (Lunenburg), service from January 1, 
1777, to November 1, 1778; reported resigned. 

Sergeant-Major and also Ensign-Corn. John Warren 

Drummer, also Fifer and Fife Major of company and regiment 
June 1, 1779, John Wasson (Shirley), January 1, 1777, to June 
14, 1780; discharged April or June, 1780. 
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Drummer, also Fifer, Thomas Wasson (Shirley), service from 
August 19, 1777, to December 31, 1779, and later with other 
regiment. 

Sergeant John Davis (Shirley) 

Sergeant William Lord (Lunenburg) 

Sergeant Benjamin Pierce ( ) 

Sergeant Aaron Bigelow (Groton) 

Sergeant Ezra Smith ( ) 

Corporal Samuel Farley (Groton) 

Corporal Bobert Hill ( ) 

Corporal William Snow ( ), killed. 

Corporal Edmund Farnsworth (Groton) 

Armorer Benjamin Burley ( ) 

Wagoner Thomas Barnham ( ) 

PBTVATES 

John Adams (Worcester) 
Amos Atherton (Shirley) 

Jonathan Bancroft (Pepperell), on command with Clothier-General. 
William Bancroft (Groton), also Capt. Dow's Light Infantry. 
Thaddeus Bancroft (Groton) 
Jonathan Barrett (Lunenburg) 
Bonie Barley (Ashby) 

William Bartlett (Shirley), wagoner October, 1779. 
Caleb Blood (Groton) 
John Blood (Groton) 

Timothy Bolton (Shirley), in service 8 months, discharged January 
10, 1778. 

Bichard Butler ( ) 

Jonathan Boyden (Groton) 

Benjamin Burley ( ) 

Wharf Band ( ) 

Aaron Bennet (Paxton) 

Thomas Burnham ( ) 

Joseph Belows (Grafton), for 6 months. 

Timothy Carlton (Lunenburg), 3 years, discharged June 2, 1780. 

Thomas Carrill ( ) 

Japhthah Clark (Sturbridge) 
Daniel Cole (Lunenburg) 
Samuel Cole (Falmouth) 
William Conn (Groton, Shirley) 
Joseph Chaplin (Lunenburg), wagoner. 
John Cristey (Worcester) 
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Jonathan Cunmings (Fitchburg), service from May 10, 1777, to 

May 10, 1780. 
Cornelius Davis (Shirley), discharged December 12, 1780. 
David Davis (for Worcester) 
John Davis (Shirley) 
John Davis, Jr. (Shirley) 
Jonathan Davis, Jr. (Shirley), 3 years. 
Amos Derby (for Concord), June, 1777. 

Quartermaster Sergeant John Dexter ( ) 

Amos Dole (Groton), enlisted for 8 months and March 12, 1778, 

for 3 years. 
Amos Dole, Jr. (Shirley) 

John Dutch ( ) 

Isaac Dodge ( ) 

Josiah Dodge ( ), 8 months. 

Edmund Farnsworth (Groton) 

Samuel Farley (Groton), March 4, 1777, to April 1, 1779. 

Nathan Fisk (Holliston) 

Stephen Fuller (Fitchburg), discharged June 2, 1780. 

Walter Freeman (Sturbridge) 

William Hanes (for Worcester) 

Seth Harrington (Shirley, Fitchburg) 

Ebenezer Harrington (Fitchburg) 

Edward Harrington (Fitchburg) 

Ebenezer Hart (Lunenburg) 

John Haskill (Shirley) 

Jonathan Hastings (Lunenburg) 

Corporal Robert Hill (Lunenburg for Fitchburg) 

Charles Hoggols (for Sutton) 

Axel Holden ( ) 

Richard Holden (Groton) 
William Holt (Fitchburg) 
David Houghton (Lunenburg) 

Thomas Howlet ( ) 

Samuel Hutchinson (Lunenburg) 

Obediah Jenkins ( ) 

Asa Jones (Lunenburg) 
Wagoner Joseph Jones (Lancaster) 

Joseph Jones, Jr. ( ) 

John Jupp (Shirley) 
Nathaniel Gelson (Pepperell) 
Arnold Gliddon (Groton) 

Samuel Gold ( ) 

Isaac Gregory ( ) 

Jim Kiley ( ) 
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Morris Kelley (Shirley)! transferred to Light Infantry September 

1, 1779. 
Calvin Kemp (Groton), took place of Samuel Farley from April 1, 

1779. 
Dudley Kemp (Townsend) 
Simon Kemp (Groton) 
William Kemp (Groton) 

Michael Kennen ( ) 

William Knox (Worcester) 
William Kellieny (for Worcester) 
Asa Longley (Shirley) 
Jonathan Longley (Groton) 
Corporal Joseph Longley (Groton) 
Zachariah Longley (Groton) 
William Lord (Lunenburg) 
Elijah Marcy (Sturbridge) 
James Magow (Groton) 
Aaron Marsh (Sturbridge) 
John Mason (Yarmouth) 

James Man ( ) 

James Major (Groton) 

John Moores (Shirley), sick, sent to Invalid Corps October 2, 1779. 

John Moores, Jr. ( ) 

John Morse (Groton) 

Caleb Nurse ( ) 

Abel Parker ( ) 

Benjamin Parker (Groton) 

Robert Parker ( ) 

Solomon Pierce (Shirley), died October 11, 1777. 

Benjamin Pierce (Groton) 

Lieutenant, also Quartermaster, October, 1779, Joseph Pierce 

Charles Phippe (Shirley) 

Isaac Philips (Pepperell) 

Samuel Priest ( ) 

Silas Pratt (Fitchburg), a prisoner 10 months, 11 days, New York. 

James Putnam (Lunenburg) 

Wagoner Elijah Putnam (Lunenburg) 

Primus Putnam (Lunenburg), transferred later to Captain Barnes' 

company. 

John Beed ( ) 

Waffe Band (Lunenburg) 
Solomon Rose (Groton) 
George Boss (Grafton) 

Solomon Russell ( ) 

John Searle (Lunenburg) 
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Samuel Searls (Lunenburg) 

Joseph Shaw (Stnrbridge) 

John Shafe, Schaffe or Shaff (Fitchburg) 

John Shoops ( ) 

Corporal and Sergeant Ezra Smith (Shirley) 

Ephraim Smith (Shirley) 

John Sloan (Shirley) 

John Slone (Townsend) 

Corporal and Sergeant William Snow (Lunenburg) 

Amos Spring (Westminster), killed. 

Jonathan Stephens (Pepperell) 

Jabez Stevens (Fitchburg) 

Adam Stephenson (for Palmer) 

Benjamin Stewart (Lunenburg) 

John Sudders (Sutton 1 ) 

Ephraim Smith ( ) 

David Tarbel (Pepperell) 

Samuel Thompson (Groton) 

John Tripp (Shirley) 

Jonathan Upham (Stnrbridge) 

Daniel Wakefield (Bolton) 

Thomas Wesson (Worcester) 

Ephraim Warren (Shirley), June 14, 1777. 

Ephraim Warren, Jr. (Shirley), engaged 1779. 

John Wheeler ( ) 

Abijah Weatherby (Lunenburg) 

Josiah Whitney (Fitchburg) 

Maximillian Willard (Fitchburg), reported dead October 23, 1777. 

David Wilson (Shirley), January 1, 1777, to December 31, 1779. 

John Wolfe (Worcester), Fifer and Fife Major for company and 
regiment, January 1, 1780, to December 31, 1780. 

Beuben Woods ( ), 8 months' man, May 15, 1777, to Janu- 
ary 10, 1778; sick in hospital. 

John Woodbury (Amherst), discharged January 10, 1778. 

John Wyman ( ), transferred to Gates 1 company, Prov- 
idence; Drummer in Captain John Pierce's company;, dis- 
charged June 17, 1780. 

Seth Wyman (Lunenburg), transferred to Light Infantry com- 
pany, September 1, 1779. 

William Wyman (Lunenburg), transferred March 19, 1778, to 
Washington's Guard, Commander-in-Chief Guard. 

Peter Youngman (Westford) 



PEOCEEDINGS. 



POUR HUNDRED FIFTY-FIRST MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 6, 1909. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent: Messrs. Baldwin, Burleigh, Crane, Cutler, Davidson, 
O. L. Esty, A. V. Hill, Williamson, Miss Barrett, Mrs. Dr. 
Bray, Miss Foster, Miss Orover, Miss May, Miss Smith, 
Mrs. Williamson, C. P. Wilcomb, Oakland, Cal., Mrs. 
Chamberlin, Miss Armsby, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Gates, Mrs. 
Maynard, Mrs. Vaughan. 

The Librarian reported valuable contributions during 
the past month from the following named donors : Edward 
P. Kimball, of Keene, N. H., Chas. A. Chase, Esq., G. 
Stuart Dickinson. 

The following persons were elected to membership in 
the society : Mrs. Charles C. Worthington and Miss Celia M. 
Tibbetts. 

Mrs. Charles A. Vaughan was then introduced and 
favored the meeting with an exceedingly interesting paper 
on ' 'Old-Time Wall Papers in New England.' ' 

Quite a number of samples of ancient wall papers were 
put on exhibition, Mrs. Vaughan having devoted much 
time in collecting them from various sources in New Eng- 
land, and the manner in which she handled the subject 
gave assurance that she had given considerable care and 
good judgment in its preparation. Much pleasure was 
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expressed by those present, and a unanimous vote of thanks 
was extended Mrs. Yaughan for her effort. 

SPECIAL MEETING 

The Bay State Historical League, an organization com- 
posed of local historical societies throughout Massachu- 
setts, of which this Society is a member, sent word through 
Mr. John T. Ayer, the Secretary of the League, that if 
convenient, a meeting would be called at our rooms in 
Worcester for Saturday, October 28, 1909, and on that day 
the gathering took place in the Society's building, Salis- 
bury Hall being quite well filled by representatives from 
the various affiliating societies. Mander A. Maynard, 
President of the Worcester Society, after offering a few 
words of welcome to the visitors, presented His Honor 
Mayor of Worcester, Hon. James Logan, who delivered the 
following address : 

MAYOR LOGAN'S ADDRESS 

Makers of history do not usually write history. They 
are too busy to spend time recording that which to them 
form the commonplace events in their lives. 

It has been truly said, history is a record of every day 
but yesterday, and of every generation but this. Yesterday 
is so near to us that we do not usually consider its events 
as having more than a passing interest, but the events of 
yesterday and the day before, are the foundations upon 
which we build today and upon which we will build to- 
morrow, but when we get far enough away from today and 
into the future tomorrow, then we will find that the events 
of yesterday and the day before are of vital interest, be- 
cause they have been the foundation stones upon which all 
the future tomorrows will be reared. 

Some time ago a man in this country desired some in- 
formation concerning the building of the Union Pacific 
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Railroad, but he was utterly unable to find anything but 
the most fragmentary reports of that mighty undertaking, 
by which one of the iron bands which bind the East to the 
West was forged. 

The men who were doing that mighty work were not 
members of Historical Societies and were too busy with 
other duties to write essays or books, and not many of 
them were, by education, fitted to do that kind of work. 
They were earning their daily bread performing their 
tasks in their way, cutting through the mountains of the 
West. They were making the great highway for industrial 
and commercial progress, and thus making history, al- 
though they did not call it by that name. And it was, and 
will be left for the historian coming behind them to write 
up the record of what they accomplished, and when that 
has been done, other men will be helped by the record of 
their deeds. 

We have just been celebrating the anniversary of the 
birth of the steamboat. One hundred years ago, a certain 
man named Fulton, of whom we have heard much in later 
years, started up the Hudson River in a boat propelled by 
steam, and while there were quite a number of papers 
published in New York at that time, I recently noted in 
an account of that day's work that only one of the news- 
papers made any reference to the matter whatever, and 
that one devoted less than a dozen lines to the affair. We 
need the perspective of a hundred years to catch the full 
significance of what was done that day. 

And yet these men thought little of the fact that they 
were making history, and the record of that eventful day's 
work, which was to change the ocean into a ferry and 
make the nations of the world neighbors, would have been 
lost had it not been for the historian. 

For some years I have had in mind to write a brief 
history of the beginnings of the Envelope industry, and I 
have collected some considerable data on the subject, but 
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whether I will ever get the time to put it together, as 
Kipling would say, "is another story." 

What would be more interesting or inspiring than the 
record of the work of the men who laid the foundation of 
our industry. What a contribution to the future would be 
made if in my city, and in your own city, the history of 
each separate invention and industry would be sympathe- 
tically written, but there would be chapters which would 
read not like a romance, but like a tragedy, and yet we are 
not conscious of our debt to these men, who laid founda- 
tions on which we have been permitted to build; because 
the historian has not written up the record. 

The Japanese officers during the recent war between 
Japan and Russia have given to the world a great object 
lesson in artillery practice. The old position assigned by 
tactics to the commander of a battery in action, was in the 
rear of his guns, though he had the option to take his 
position where in his judgment he believed he could be of 
most service. 

The Japanese officer's position is to the right or left of 
his battery, often in advance of the firing line, where with 
a clear vision, unclouded by the smoke of his guns, he can 
watch the effect of each shot and give directions to the 
gunners. 

In like manner today the man of business needs the 
helpful suggestion of the economic writer and teacher, who 
from an advanced position outside the zone of fire and 
smoke, where the atmosphere may be clearer, and where 
personal interests may not obscure, he may get a better 
perspective, and so may be able to more clearly observe the 
actual conditions along certain lines. 

And while we need the economic writer and thinker 
whose position is often in advance of the firing line, we 
also need the historian to follow him and make a record 
of what has been done and the steps by which the advances 
have been made, so that the coming generation may be put 
in possession of the accumulated knowledge of the world. 
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History, in the past, has been in large part chiefly a 
record of war and strife, and the names which stand out 
prominently have been those of the great generals and 
admirals ; but the history of the future, I am persuaded, is 
to be the record of peaceful industry ; and the men whose 
names will be held in loving remembrance will be those 
whose lives have been helpful to mankind; and who out 
of the strain and stress of today have made possible a bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

Did you ever stop to consider what mental vision ist— 
that it is not the eye, but the mind which sees. The en- 
gineer through the mind, by faith, — which the great apostle 
in that wonderful, that inspired definition says is, "the 
substance of things hoped for; the evidence of things not 
seen," saw the bridge which spans the mighty river even 
before pencil had been put to paper. 

In the great realm of science men say, "the thing I am 
looking for is there," and with the eye of faith looking 
for it, they find it. In like manner the inventor sees the 
perfected machine which is to lighten human toil; and so 
the bridge, the great scientific discovery and the machine 
are no longer visions, but realities. Then reaching down 
below the level of the machine, thousands have been lifted 
to a higher level; and their lighter labor, not unmixed 
with joy, takes the place of laborious toil and the product 
of their labor, and by its lower cost of production is 
brought within the reach of a million souls, and the com- 
forts of life have been multiplied and civilization has, by 
the use of the machine, taken a step to a higher plane. 

The studies of grammar, rhetoric, poetry and the ancient 
classics were formerly referred to as "the Humanities,' 9 
but the true students of "the Humanities 9 ' in our day, 
are the men who are carrying on the work which makes 
possible the advance of civilization. In their ranks are 
found the pioneers and pathfinders of commercial and in- 
dustrial progress. They are the builders of railways, 
bridges, ships, sewers and reservoirs. They are the men 
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who are evolving new methods of manufacture and build- 
ing up a better industrial system than the world has ever 
before known. These are the men who are to bring in the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

What would be more inspiring to the youth of coming 
time than the record of the steps by which the men of 
yesterday and today climbed the heights of success f 

Mayor Logan was followed by Mr. Charles F. Reed, 
President of the League. He in turn was followed by 
Hon. Alfred S. Roe, Charles G. Chick, John Albee, Judge 
John M. Cochran, Rev. S. I. Briant, and others. The meet- 
ing proved of interest to all and the visitors expressed 
their enjoyment of the occasion. 



PEOCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY-SECOND MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 2, 1909. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent, Messrs. Abbot, Burleigh, Crane, Davidson, George 
Maynard, Newton, Williamson, Duane B. Williams, Miss 
Foster, Miss Orover, Mrs. Hildreth, Miss Manly, Miss May, 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Williamson, Rev. M. Beane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. Prouty, Mrs. Foster, and others. 

The Librarian reported additions during the past month, 
seven bound volumes, seventeen pamphlets, and twenty- 
five articles for the Museum. 

Mr. Alva Cecil Rice was elected to membership. 
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Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Beane, of Grafton, Mass., was then 
introduced as the essayist of the evening, his subject being, 
Gov. John Albion Andrew, the Chief Magistrate of Massa- 
chusetts, known in history as her " War-Go vernor." 

Mr. Beane was personally acquainted with the Governor 
for many years, and closely associated with him during 
his term of office, therefore was able to present a remark- 
ably interesting address, which was greatly appreciated 
by those who were present. 

At the close of the address a hearty expression of thanks 
was extended the speaker. 



PEOCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY-THIRD MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, 1909. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. 

A large gathering of members were present, also many 
friends of the Society came by invitation to listen to an 
address by Justice Arthur P. Bugg of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts. He was introduced by Presi- 
dent Maynard. The subject of the address was Abraham 
Lincoln's visit to Worcester. As an introduction Justice 
Bugg said that when he prepared his address which was 
read at the Lincoln Centennial, he was not aware that 
Mr. Lincoln had ever visited in Worcester, but being 
informed that he had been here, he immediately looked 
up the records and found the date to be Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1848. 

Justice Arthur P. Bugg's address: — 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN WORCESTER 

The figure of Abraham Lincoln in history has grown so 
commanding and this year's celebration of the centennary 
of his birth has been so widespread that any incident of 
his life arouses interest. Every locality which can claim 
a personal association with him acquires a new dignity. 
The places where he spoke, the scenes of his actions, the 
surroundings of even trivial events in his life, attract pub- 
lic attention. Therefore, it seems worth while to recall the 
circumstances of his visit to Worcester. He was here only 
once. That was in September, 1848, the year of the Taylor- 
Cass campaign. He was then serving his single term in 
the National House of representatives, to which he had 
been elected in the autumn of 1846, and, as at the age of 
thirty-nine he had declined a renomination, it must have 
seemed then that his participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment was likely to be brief and unimportant. In order to 
appreciate the significance of his visit to Massachusetts it 
will be helpful to consider briefly the political situation 
in the country. The presidential campaign of 1848 was 
unique in several aspects. Slavery was looming large above 
the horizon as a vital issue. The vote of the slaveholders 
was always in the eye of party managers. The Democratic 
party was wholly controlled at that time in the interest of 
the slavocracy. The Whig was the only party of national 
proportions, in, which anti-slavery principles could hope to 
make their voice heard. The Whigs had been almost con- 
tinuously a party of opposition since the beginning of 
Jackson's administration in 1829, for the victory of 1840 
had proved barren through the death of President Harrison 
within a month of his inauguration, and the sceptre of 
power had been wrenched from its hand by the political 
apostacy of Tyler. The annexation of Texas and the Mexi- 
can war had resulted in large additions to the territory of 
the United States, some of which was destined certainly 
for slavery, and a part of which might be won for freedom. 
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These events, fraught with momentous consequences to 
the future of our country and the weal of mankind, occa- 
sioned violent political discussions. The Whigs, although 
on other governmental policies reasonably united, com- 
prised men of widest divergence of views respecting slave- 
ry. The satirical wit of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar de- 
scribed the party as made up of "conscience" and " cot- 
ton' ' Whigs, the former regarding slavery as a moral 
issue, and the latter suffering their moral perceptions to 
be stifled by commercialism. The factions grew in strength 
and hostility until the meeting of the national convention 
in June, 1848. A powerful portion of the party proposed 
to make no declaration against the extension of slavery, 
and to select a candidate of such neutral principles as to be 
capable of representation as favorable to all views. The 
result was the nomination of Zachary Taylor, the military 
hero of the Mexican war, without any platform. Charles 
Allen, of Worcester, was a delegate to this convention. 
Aroused by what he regarded as the pusillanimous sur- 
render of principle to expediency, he addressed the con- 
vention in a powerful speech, in the course of which he 
said: "The Whig party is here and this day dissolved. 
You have put one ounce too much on the strong back of 
northern endurance." He came to Worcester to become a 
candidate of the Free Soil party for Congress, and to 
justify his declaration of party dissolution by the irre- 
futable fact of achievement. Charles Hudson, of West- 
minster, had represented the district for four terms as a 
Whig. He was a Universalist minister. Although his 
name now sounds strangely in our ears, he was a man of 
distinction in the councils of his party. He was at this 
time a member of the ways and means committee of the 
national house, and a few months later was offered the 
position of Secretary of Interior by President Taylor. The 
Worcester district was one of the important fields of that 
political campaign. Charles Allen was no mean antagonist. 
He was a f oeman worthy the most accomplished opponent. 
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The bolter from the national convention, who had declared 
the Whig party dissolved, was a candidate for Congress 
against one of the old and tried representatives of the 
Whig party, who, although not a pro-slavery man, did not 
sympathize with the radical views of the Massachusetts 
Free-Soiler. 

It was under these circumstances that Abraham Lincoln 
came to Worcester. I have been unable to determine at 
whose solicitation he made the trip to Massachusetts. The 
late Hon. Edward L. Pierce, of Milton, in a letter* written 
in 1891 to William H. Herndon, Lincoln's law partner and 
biographer, says: 

''I have wondered how Mr. Lincoln happened to come in 1848. 
Mr. Winthrop, to whom I spoke on the subject, does not remember, 
bnt thinks Mr. Charles Hudson, M. C, may have asked him. Mr. 
Lincoln in Congress did not make mnch impression on Mr. Win- 
throp." 

The suggestion, that he came on the invitation of Con- 
gressman Hudson, is supported by reasonable inferences. 
Lincoln had acquired considerable reputation in Congress 
as a ready and forceful speaker. His Massachusetts col- 
league, older in the service, may well have recognized his 
ability, and been won by his strength and attractive per- 
sonality. He was in Worcester on the night of the speech 
by Lincoln, and himself addressed the convention on the 
day following. Moreover, there appears to have been some 
friendship between the two, for in 1861 Lincoln appointed 
Hudson to the important and lucrative post of assessor of 
internal revenue for the Middlesex district. Lincoln came 
here on Tuesday, the twelfth of September, 1848, and 
addressed a meeting held in old city hall on that evening. 
In his eulogy before the city council and citizens of Wor- 



*I am deeply indebted to Mr. Jesse W. Weik, of Greencastle, 
Indiana, one of the authors of Herndon and Weik's "Life of 
Lincoln," for the loan of this and other valuable letters. 
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cester, on June 1, 1865, Alexander H. Bullock thus refers 
to this visit : 

' ' At that time I met him in the streets of Worcester. Congress 
had just adjourned when our Whig State Convention assembled 
here in 1848. As the chosen head of the city committee of the 
party with which he acted, I had called a public meeting in yonder 
hall for the evening preceding the convention, and had invited 
several gentlemen of note to make addresses. None of them came. 
But as the sun was descending I was told that Abraham Lincoln, 
member of Congress from Illinois, was stopping at one of the 
hotels in town. I had heard of him before, and at once called 
upon him and made known my wish that he would address the 
meeting of the evening, to which he readily assented. I further 
suggested to him that as the party in whose cause we were then 
united was largely in the minority here, and as there was an un- 
usual bitterness in the antagonistic politics of this community, he 
should practice much discretion, and leave our side as well in its 
prospects as he could. His benignant eye caught my meaning and 
his gentle spirit responded approval. His address was one of the 
best it had ever been my fortune to hear, and left not one root of 
bitterness behind. Some of you will remember all this, but not so 
distinctly as I do. The next day the convention came; the genius 
eloquence of Choate, of blessed memory, was applauded to the 
echo, and the stately rhetoric of Winthrop received its reward; 
but the member from Illinois, though he remained in town sur- 
rounded by associate Congressmen, was that day and in that body 
unknown and unheard." 

Perhaps the inference from this narrative is that Lincoln 
came to Worcester without a definite invitation to speak. 
But the Whig State Convention of the day following, where 
the party principles were expounded by Buf us Choate and 
Robert C. Winthrop, whose reputation as orators and 
statesmen was nation-wide, could not fail to attract a man 
like Lincoln. 

Henry J. Gardner, Governor of the Commonwealth from 
1855 to 1858, describes Lincoln's visit to Worcester in a 
letter which is printed in Herndon's Life of Lincoln, as 
follows r 

"Gov. Levi Lincoln, the oldest living Ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, resided in Worcester. He was a man of culture and 
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wealth; lived in one of the finest houses in that town, and was a 
fine specimen of a gentleman of the old school. It was his custom 
to give a dinner party when any distinguished assemblage took 
place in Worcester, and to invite its prominent participants. He 
invited to dine, on this occasion, a company of gentlemen, among 
them myself, who was a delegate from Boston. The dining-room 
and table arrangements were superb, the dinner exquisite, the 
wines abundant, rare, and of the first quality. 

"I well remember the jokes between Governor Lincoln and 
Abraham Lincoln as to their presumed relationship. At last the 
latter said: 'I hope we both belong, as the Scotch say, to the 
same clan; but I know one thing, and that is, that we are both 
good Whigs.' 

"That evening there was held in Mechanics' Hall (an immense 
building) a mass-meeting of delegates and others, and Lincoln 
was announced to speak. No one there had ever heard him on 
the stump, and in fact knew anything abut him. When he was 
announced, his tall, angular, bent form, and his manifest awkward- 
ness and low tone of voice, promised nothing interesting. But he 
soon warmed to his work. His style and manner of speaking were 
novelties in the East. He repeated anecdotes, told stories admi- 
rable in humor and in point, interspersed with bursts of true elo- 
quence, which constantly brought down the house. His sarcasm 
of Cass, Van Buren and the Democratic party was inimitable, and 
whenever he attempted to stop, the shouts of 'Go on! go on! 1 were 
deafening. He probably spoke over an hour, but so great was the 
enthusiasm time could not be measured. It was doubtless one of 
the best efforts of his life. He spoke a day or two afterward in 
Faneuil Hall, with William H. Seward, but I did not hear him. 

"In 1861 business called me to Washington, and I paid my 
respects to the President at the White House. He came forward 
smiling and with extended hand, saying: 'You and I are no 
strangers; we dined together at Governor Lincoln's in 1848.' 
When one remembers the increased burden on the President's 
mind at this trying time, the anxieties of the war, the army, the 
currency, and the rehabilitating the civil officers of the country, 
it seemed astonishing to me to hear him continue: 'Sit down. 
Yes, I had been chosen to Congress then from the wild West, and 
with hayseed in my hair I went to Massachusetts, the most cul- 
tured State in the Union, to take a few lessons in deportment. 
That was a grand dinner — a superb dinner; by far the finest I ever 
saw in my life. And the great men who were there too! Why, 
I can tell you just how they were arranged at table.' He began 
at one end, and mentioned the names in order, and, I verily be- 
lieve, without the omission of a single one." 
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The reference in this letter to Mechanics' Hall as the 
place where Lincoln spoke is of course an oversight, for he 
spoke in the old City Hall. Mechanics ' Hall was not built 
until nine years later, having been dedicated on March 11, 
1857. 

I have made diligent effort to ascertain further details 
of the dinner given by Governor Levi Lincoln referred to 
in this letter. No doubt all who attended it have long since 
died. As was the custom in those days, the Whig conven- 
tion of the following morning was opened by prayer, and 
Edward Everett Hale is reported in the newspapers to have 
made the invocation on that occasion. A letter from him 
under date of February 9, 1909, assures me that he had no 
memory of the occasion, and was sure that he never saw 
Mr. Lincoln in Worcester. The only further information 
I have been able to get about it is from another letter of 
Mr. Pierce to Mr. Herndon, dated February 12, 1890, in 
which he refers to a meeting held the Saturday before by 
the Massachusetts Club in commemoration of Lincoln's 
birthday, which was addressed by Governor Gardner, and 
after referring to the dinner at Governor Levi Lincoln's 
says: 

"Governor Gardner gives names of other guests at table as 
Rufus Choate, George Ashman, George S. HUlard, Emory Wash- 
burn, A. H. Bullock, Charles L. Putnam and Stephen Salisbury. 
Of these Washburn and Bullock as well as Gardner were after- 
wards governors. I doubt if Governor Gardner at this date re- 
members names of persons at the table with certainty, and if 
Choate was present the dinner is more likely to have been on the 
day of the convention than on the day before. Gardner repre- 
sents Mr. Lincoln's address as most effective." 

Another report of Governor Gardner's remarks on the 
same occasion credits him with having said, in referring to 
the same dinner : ' ' The guest, also Lincoln by name, kept 
very quiet." 

Mr. Charles M. Thayer of this city had a most interesting 
conversation with Governor Gardner touching this dinner. 
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With his father, the late Judge Adin Thayer, he attended 
as a lad a political festivity in Boston and was placed at 
table beside Governor Gardner. The latter learning that his 
young companion lived near the Governor Lincoln home- 
stead, told the story of the entertainment there of the mar- 
tyred President, saying that he sat opposite him as the 
guests were arranged. Then he related the incident of his 
visit to the President in Washington in 1861, and gave 
these details in addition to those in letter quoted. Presi- 
dent Lincoln said that he had always had a high apprecia- 
tion of the culture and refinement of the people of Wor- 
cester; that the dinner at Governor Lincoln's by reason 
of its elaborate hospitality and social brilliancy was dif- 
ferent in kind from any function he had ever attended be- 
fore. He remarked upon the beauty of the china, the fine- 
ness of the silverware and the richness of all the table ap- 
pointments, and spoke of the company of distinguished and 
thoroughly educated men whom he met there in the ani- 
mated, free and intimate conversation inspired by such an 
accomplished host as Governor Lincoln. 

The residence of Governor Lincoln at this time was 
where his grandson, Mr. Waldo Lincoln, now resides, at 
49 Elm street, but there is no tradition among the Wor- 
cester Lincolns of the dinner, which apparently made so 
deep an impression upon the mind of the Western con- 
gressman. This, however, is not surprising, for his house- 
hold was at the head of social life in Worcester for many 
years, and his generous and refined hospitality attracted 
to his board many persons, among whom were Lafayette, 
Webster, Clay, Adams, Everett, any one of whom at the 
time of his visit seemed far more distinguished than this 
congressman from the- prairies. 

The Worcester papers of the day give a scant report of 
the speech of Mr. Lincoln on this occasion. The Palladium 
merely mentions his name as a speaker. The National 
JEgis says of it: 
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"For Bound, conclusive reasoning and ready wit it is unsur- 
passed in the campaign. It was listened to by the crowded audi- 
ence with an untiring interest, applauded during its delivery, and 
enthusiastically cheered at its close." 

The meeting was called to order by Hon. Ira M. Barton, 
president of the Bough and Beady Club. Ensign H. Kel- 
logg, of Pittsfield, was chairman, and made a brief speech. 
The principal address was made by Mr. Lincoln. The 
Spy, then edited by John Milton Earle, an ardent Free- 
Soiler, was in its editorial policy violently opposed to the 
Whig party. A parade and speech of the following morn- 
ing just preceding the state convention is described in the 
following language: 

"At about 9 o'clock the Taylor Club to the number of soma 50 
or 60 preceded by the Worcester Brass Band proceeded from their 
headquarters to the Bail Road depot where they met a portion of 
the Boston delegates from whence they escorted them through one 
or two streets back to the depot whence the citizens numbering 
we should say some 700 to 800 were addressed by his Honor, the 
Judge of Probate of Worcester County, by his Honor, the Mayor 
of Worcester, by Mr. Taylor, senator from Granby, — almost a 
facsimile of old Zach. himself, — by a Mr. Woodman of Boston and 
by Mr. Abraham Lincoln, the recently defeated Taylor candidate 
in the 7th Illinois district in Illinois for reelection to Congress. 
These gentlemen all said some good things that were rather witty, 
though truth and reason and argument were treated as out of the 
question, as unnecessary and not to be expected.' ' 

No reference is made to the meeting in the City Hall of 
the previous evening. 

It will be noted that even this account is incorrect, in 
that it refers to Mr. Lincoln as "the recently defeated 
Taylor candidate in the 7th Illinois district in Illinois for 
reelection to Congress." Referring to this two days later, 
the Spy says: 

"The organ (referring to the True Whig) complains of our sug- 
gestion that Abraham Lincoln was a defeated candidate. We knew 
that a Cass man had been elected in his district, and hence in- 
ferred erroneously it appears that Mr. Lincoln was the defeated 
candidate. It turns out, however, that it was another Taylor can- 
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dictate who was defeated, Mr. Lincoln foreseeing the danger hav- 
ing prudently withdrawn himself." 

This was even more misleading than the first statement. 
Lincoln declined to be a candidate for reelection because 
of a tacit understanding to that effect when elected. 

The National JEgis in describing the out-door speaking 
of Wednesday morning, September 13th, which occurred 
on the balcony of the Foster street railroad station, then 
standing near the present Lowell block, at the corner of 
Norwich and Foster streets, mentions Lincoln among others 
as following Hon. B. F. Thomas "in short and happy 
speeches.' ' 

The most complete report of the speech is in the Boston 
Advertiser, and is appended to this paper. It is accom- 
panied by this description : 

"Mr. Lincoln has a very tall and thin figure, with an intellec- 
tual face, showing a searching mind, and a cool judgment. He 
spoke in a clear and cool and very eloquent manner for an hour 
and a half, carrying the audience with him in his able arguments 
and brilliant illustrations, only interrupted by warm and brilliant 
applause. ' ' 

The Free-Soilers were much offended by a passage, which 
does not appear in the Whig reports. Referring to the 
antislavery men, he said they were better treated in Massa- 
chusetts than in the West, and turning to William S. Lin- 
coln, of Worcester, on the platform, who had lived in Illi- 
nois, he remarked that in that state they had recently 
killed one of them. This allusion to the murder of Elijah 
P. Lovejoy at Alton was thought by the Free-Soilers to be 
heartless, and it was noticed that Mr. Lincoln did not re- 
peat it in other speeches. It was probably a casual remark 
which came into his mind at the moment, and found utter- 
ance almost as an aside. It certainly could not have ex- 
pressed any sympathy with the outrage. 
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With the aid of many friends, I have tried to find some- 
one now alive who remembers Mr. Lincoln's appearance in 
Worcester, but one person only has been found who has 
any memory about it or who attended the meeting in the 
City HalL He is James Almon Fuller, now fourscore and 
five. Not having kept a diary at the time, naturally his 
memory is not very distinct respecting a political speaker 
then and for ten years afterwards almost unknown in the 
county at large. But he recalls the tall figure, plain ap- 
pearance, and earnestness rather than eloquence of speech, 
of him, who was to be the great liberator of the slave and 
preserver of the Union 

Lincoln wore on this, as on a few other more signifi- 
cant occasions, a long linen duster. He stopped at the 
Worcester House. This was originally the Homestead of 
Governor Levi Lincoln, erected by him in 1811, and occu- 
pied until 1834. It was then converted into a hotel, and 
known as the Worcester House until about 1857 when, 
the building known as the Lincoln House block having 
been erected in front of it, the hotel was called the Lincoln 
House, the name it still retains. 

It is interesting to note the political associates and op- 
ponents of Lincoln in Massachusetts upon this visit, and 
compare their relative positions twelve years later, when 
he was a candidate for the presidency. Winthrop and 
Everett, on the same platform with him then, were hostile 
to him in 1860, while Sumner, Wilson, Andrew and scores 
of others, who opposed strongly his position in 1848, be- 
came among his warmest supporters in the crucial contest 
when the existence of free institutions was at stake. 

As the Advertiser's report of Lincoln's speech in Wor- 
cester shows, he then thought that the solution of the slave- 
ry question lay within the Whig party. He regarded the 
Free Soil movement as a sporadic ebullition of political 
perversity, for he claimed that Free Soil was one of the 
principles of the Whig party. Miss Tarbell, describing in 
her "Life of Lincoln" his visit to Massachusetts, says that 
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he "won something in New England of vastly deeper im- 
portance than a reputation for making popular campaign 
speeches. Here for the first time he caught a glimpse of 
the utter impossibility of ever reconciling the northern 
conviction that slavery was evil and unendurable and the 
southern claim that it was divine and necessary; and he 
began here to realize that something must be done * * * 
He experienced for the first time the full meaning of the 
'free soil' sentiment as the new abolition sentiment was 
called. • • • Sensitive as Lincoln was to every shade 
of popular feeling and conviction, the sentiment in New 
England stirred him as he had never been stirred before 
on the question of slavery. ' ' It was toward the end of this 
visit that he said to Mr. Seward, "We have got to deal 
with this slavery question and got to give much more 
attention to it hereafter than we have been doing." It 
may well be that in this Heart of the Commonwealth, the 
hot-bed of the Free Soil movement, whose delegate to the 
National Whig Convention had declared the party dis- 
solved because of its surrender to slavery, and which rati- 
fied and rewarded his action by electing him to Congress, 
and where, as declared by the inscription in the City Hall 
composed by our great senator, was "organized the politi- 
cal movement begun to preserve to freedom the vast terri- 
tory between the Mississippi and the Pacific and ended by 
the abolition of slavery throughout the continent," he re- 
ceived an incentive toward the abolition of slavery, which 
bore such glorious fruitage in the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Lincoln spoke in Lowell, Cambridge, Chelsea, Dedham 
and Boston during this campaign of 1848, but never after- 
wards in Massachusetts. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, none of these speeches were reported. Worcester has 
the distinction therefore of being the only place in the Com- 
monwealth where a speech delivered by Lincoln has been 
reported. 
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SPEECH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Delivered in the City Hall at Worcester on the Even- 
ing of September 12, 1848, As Reported in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of September 14, 1848 

Mr. Kellogg then introduced to the meeting the Hon. 
Abraham Lincoln, Whig member of Congress from Illinois, 
a representative of Free Soil. 

Mr. Lincoln has a very tall and thin figure, with an in- 
tellectual face, showing a searching mind, and a cool judg- 
ment. He spoke in a clear and cool, and very eloquent 
manner, for an hour and a half, carrying the audience with 
him in his able arguments and brilliant illustrations — 
only interrupted by warm and frequent applause. 

He began by expressing a real feeling of modesty in ad- 
dressing an audience "this side of the mountains," a part 
of the country where, in the opinion of the people of his 
section, everybody was supposed to be instructed and wise. 
But he had devoted his attention to the question of the 
coming Presidential election, and was not unwilling to 
exchange with all whom he might meet the ideas to which 
he had arrived. 

He then began to show the fallacy of some of the argu- 
ments against Gen. Taylor, making his chief theme the 
fashionable statement of all those who oppose him, ("the 
old Locofocos as well as the new") that he has no prin- 
ciples, and that the Whig party have abandoned their prin- 
ciples by adopting him as their candidate. He maintained 
that Gen. Taylor occupied a high and unexceptionable 
Whig ground, and took for his first instance and proof of 
this his statement in the Allison letter — with regard to 
the Bank, Tariff, Bivers and Harbors, etc. — that the will 
of the people should produce its own results, without Exe- 
cutive influence. The principle that the people should do 
what — under the constitution — they please, is a Whig prin- 
ciple. All that Gen. Taylor does is not only to consent, 
but to appeal to the people to judge and act for them- 
selves. And this was no new doctrine for Whigs. It was 
the "platform" on which they had fought all their battles, 
the resistance of Executive influence, and the principle of 
enabling the people to frame the government according to 
their will. Gen. Taylor consents to be the candidate, and 
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to assist the people to do what they think to be their duty, 
and think to be best in their natural affairs, but because 
he don't want to tell what we ought to do, he is accused of 
haying no principles. The Whigs here maintained for 
years that neither the influence, the duress, or the prohibi- 
tion of the Executive should control the legitimately ex- 
pressed will of the people, and now that on that very 
ground, Gen. Taylor says that he should use the power 
given him by the people to do, to the best of his judgment, 
the will of the people, he is accused of want of principle, 
and of inconsistency in position. 

Mr. Lincoln proceeded to examine the absurdity of an 
attempt to make a platform or creed for a national party, 
to all parts of which all must consent and agree, when it 
was clearly the intention and the true philosophy of our 
government, that in Congress all opinions and principles 
should be represented, and that when the wisdom of all 
had been compared and united, the will of the majority 
should be carried out. On this ground he conceived (and 
the audience seemed to go with him) that Qen. Taylor held 
correct, sound republican principles. 

Mr. Lincoln then passed to the subject of slavery in the 
States, saying that the people of Illinois agreed entirely 
with the people of Massachusetts on this subject, except 
perhaps that they did not keep so constantly thinking 
about it. All agreed that slavery was an evil, but that we 
were not responsible for it and cannot affect it in States of 
this Union where we do not live. But the question of the 
extension of slavery to new territories of this country is a 
part of our responsibility and care, and is under our con- 
trol. In opposition to this Mr. Lincoln believed that the 
self -named "Free Soil" party was far behind the "Whigs. 
Both parties opposed the extension. As he understood it, 
the new party had no principle except this opposition. If 
their platform held any other, it was in such a general way 
that it was like the pair of pantaloons the Yankee peddler 
offered for sale, "large enough for any man, small enough 
for any boy." They therefore had taken a position cal- 
culated to break down their single important declared 
object. They were working for the election of either Qen. 
Cass or Gen. Taylor. 

The speaker then went on to show, clearly and eloquent- 
ly, the danger of extension of slavery, likely to result from 
the election of Gen. Cass. To unite with those who an- 
nexed the new territory to prevent the extension of slavery 
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in that territory seemed to him to be in the highest degree 
absurd and ridiculous. Suppose these gentlemen succeed 
in electing Mr. Van Buren, they had no specific means to 
prevent the extension of slavery to New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and Gen. Taylor, he confidently believed, would not 
encourage it, and would not prohibit its restriction. But 
if Gen. Cass was elected, he felt certain that the plans of 
farther extension of territory would be encouraged, and 
those of the extension of slavery would meet no check. 

The "Free Soil" men in claiming that name indirectly 
attempted a deception, by implying that Whigs were not 
Free Soil men. In declaring that they would "do their 
duty and leave the consequences to God," merely gave an 
excuse for taking a course that they were not able to main- 
tain by a fair and full argument. To make this declara- 
tion did not show what their duty was. If it did we 
should have no use for judgment, we might as well be 
made without intellect, and when divine or human law 
does not clearly point out what is our duty, we have no 
means of finding out what it is by using our most intelli- 
gent judgment of the consequences. If there were divine 
law, or human law for voting for Martin Van Buren, or if 
a fair examination of the consequences and first reasoning 
would show that voting for him would bring about the 
ends they pretended to wish — then he would give up the 
argument. But since there was no fixed law on the sub- 
ject, and since the whole possible result of their action 
would be an assistance in electing Gen. Cass, he must say 
that they were behind the Whigs in their advocacy of the 
freedom of the soil. 

Mr. Lincoln proceeded to rally the Buffalo Convention 
for forbearing to say anything — after all the previous dec- 
larations of those members who were formerly Whigs — on 
the subject of the Mexican war, because the Van Burens 
had been known to have supported it. He declared that of 
all the parties asking the confidence of the country, this 
new one had less of principle than any other. 

He wondered whether it was still the opinion of these 
Free Soil gentlemen, as declared in the "whereas" at Buf- 
falo, that the Whig and Democratic parties were both 
entirely dissolved and absorbed into their own body. Had 
the Vermont election given them any light t They had 
calculated on making as great an impression in that State 
as in any part of the Union, and there their attempts had 
been wholly ineffectual. Their failure there was a greater 
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auccess than they would find in any other part of the 
Union. 

Mr. Lincoln went on to say that he honestly believed 
that all those who wished to keep up the character of the 
Union; who did not believe in enlarging our field, but in 
keeping our fences where they are and cultivating our 
present possession, making it a garden, improving the 
morals and education of the people ; devoting the 'adminis- 
tration to this purpose; all real Whigs, friends of good, 
honest government, — the race was ours. He had oppor- 
tunities of hearing from almost every part of the Union 
from reliable sources, and had not heard of a country in 
which we had not accessions from other parties. If the 
true Whigs come forward and join these new friends, they 
need not have a doubt. We had a candidate whose per- 
sonal character and principles he had already described, 
whom he could eulogize if he would. Gen. Taylor had 
been constantly, perseveringly, quietly standing up, doing 
his duty, and asking no praise or reward for it. He was 
and must be just the man to whom the interests, principles 
and prosperity of the country might be safely intrusted. 
He had never failed in anything he had undertaken, altho' 
many of his duties had been considered almost impossible. 

Mr. Lincoln then went into a terse tho' rapid review of 
the origin of the Mexican war, -and the connection of the 
administration and of Gen. Taylor with- it, from which he 
deduced a strong appeal to the Whigs present to do their 
duty in the support of Gen. Taylor, and closed with the 
warmest aspirations for and confidence in a deserved suc- 
cess. 

At the close of this truly masterly and convincing 
speech, the audience gave three enthusiastic cheers for Illi- 
nois, and three more cheers for the eloquent Whig member 
from that State. 

On motion of Hon. Alfred S. Roe, a vote of thanks was 
extended Justice Bugg for his able and interesting address. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the small hall, where 
the records of the last regular meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The annual report of the Librarian, as presented, gave 
the additions to the Library as 579 bound volumes, 2422 
pamphlets, 1097 miscellaneous papers, 15 bound volumes 
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of newspapers, making the total now upon the shelves 
22,542 bound volumes, 48,700 pamphlets, 335 bound vol- 
umes of newspapers. 

Additions to the museum have been 72 articles, which 
department contains upwards of 6500 articles. 

The name of Louise C. Baxter, of Quincy, was presented 
for a corresponding member of the Society, and referred to 
the Committee on Nomination. 

Hon. Alfred S. Roe told of his visiting the scenes of 
John Brown's imprisonment and death. Referring to that 
martyr's anniversary, he stated that it was fifty years ago 
last Thursday that John Brown paid the penalty of open- 
ing the slavery question. "He was the 'John the Baptist' 
of Abraham Lincoln. He started the ball rolling that rolled 
on to Appomatox." Mr. Roe then presented, in behalf of 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Woodward-Weatherbee-Rice, widow of 
Thomas C. Rice, the books prepared by her late husband, 
also the manuscripts of his books and plays, one of which 
was written when he was over eighty years old. A special 
vote of thanks was extended Mrs. Rice for her generous 
gift. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Williamson, then read his 
annual report, which was received and ordered placed on 
file and printed. 

TREASURER'S REPORT 

In compliance with the By-Laws, the Treasurer of the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity herewith submits his an- 
nual report of receipts and disbursements for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1909. 

The amount of investments and cash on hand December 
1, 1909, was divided as follows : — 

The Albert Curtis Fund; $2,049 81 

The Charlotte S. M. Downes Fund. . 1,913 70 
The Obadiah B. Hadwen Fund 1,000 00 
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The Stephen Salisbury Fund 5,043 46 

The Hester Newton Wetherell Fund, 4,009 82 

The Life Membership Fund 349 24 

Cash on hand 20 03 

Detailed statement of the receipts 
and disbursements: — 



DB. 



Cash on hand Nov. 30, 1908 $72 01 

Received for Annual Dues 570 00 

Received for Rent of Hall 278 00 

Received from Charlotte S. M. 

Downes estate 1,876 18 

Received from Charles A. Chase for 

printing 75 00 

Received from Field Day Commit- 
tee 25 

Received for Interest 350 13 

Received from Sale of Paper Stock, 3 60 
Received from Sale of Proceedings, 16 75 
Received from boys breaking win- 
dows 5 00 



$14,386 06 



CB. 

By Salaries $625 00 

By Peoples' Savings Bank — 

Charlotte S. M. Downes Fund. . . 1,876 18 

For Coal 62 50 

For Dues to Bay State Historical 

League 5 00 

For Electric Light 30 53 

For Extra Labor, Care of building 

and property 51 30 

For Express and Trucking 11 22 



$3,246 92 
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For Gas 9 16 

For General Custer's Knife 3 00 

For Histories and Genealogies 32 00 

For Printing 276 40 

For Repairs of building and heating 

apparatus 28 50 

For Stationery and Postage 51 22 

For Safe Deposit Box 2 00 

For Steam Heater, Central Supply- 
Co. (part payment) 100 00 

For Soap, Broom and Dustpan 1 95 

For Taxes 22 00 

For Telephone 26 93 

For Tuning Piano 8 00 

For Water 4 00 

Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1909 20 03 

$3,246 92 

Trust Funds. 

Albert Curtis Fund $2,049 81 

Charlotte S. M. Downes Fund 1,876 18 

Obadiah B. Hadwen Fund 1,000 00 

Stephen Salisbury Fund 5,043 46 

Hester Newton Wetherell Fund 4,009 82 

Life Membership Fund 349 24 

Income received to Dec. 1, 1909 387 65 

— $14,716 16 

Transferred to General Fund 350 13 



$14,366 03 

Statement of Investments. 
3 Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railroad 

bonds, 5% $2,880 00 

2 Boston and Northern Street Railway, 4% 1,830 00 

3 Old Colony Street Railway, 4% 2,700 00 

1 Worcester Consolidated Railway, 5%, 1927. . 1,000 00 

3 Northern Pacific Railroad bonds, 4% 3,000 00 

Deposit in Mechanics Savings Bank 513 46 
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Deposit in Peoples' Savings Bank 2,312 75 

Deposit in Worcester County Institution for 
Savings . 129 82 



$14,366 03 

I have audited the accompanying entries for receipts 
and expenditures and they appear to be correct and com- 
plete. I have also examined the securities and bank book 
balances and they agree with the above statement of invest- 
ments. 

Marcus L. Foster, 

Auditor. 

ANNUAL EEPOET OF THE LIBRABIAN 

i 
Mr. President, Members of the Worcester Society of Anti- 
quity. 

Your Librarian, in following the requirements set forth 
in section six of the Society's constitution and by-laws, is 
expected in his annual report, to present an account of the 
material changes that have taken place within the depart- 
ments submitted to his care and management during the 
past twelve months ; also the conditions in which they are 
found at the close of the fiscal year ending with the Decem- 
ber meeting. A glance at the monthly reports will disclose 
to the reader the gradual growth of these departments and 
also furnish a clew to the historic value of the numerous 
contributions. 

Additions to the library, within the year, have been 579 
bound volumes, 2,422 pamphlets, 1,097 miscellaneous pa- 
pers, 15 bound volumes of newspapers. 

These several items, together with those reported one 
year ago as then being upon our shelves, give a grand total 
of 22,542 bound volumes, 48,700 pamphlets, a large collec- 
tion of miscellaneous papers, broadsides, etc., and 335 
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bound volumes of newspapers on the library shelves today. 

Additions to the Museum have been 72 articles, all of 
historic interest, — some of special value. 

That Department now contains upward of 6,500 articles ; 
and the Society receives, almost daily, expressions of com- 
mendation from visitors who study the collection. 

Some effort has been made in the library toward arrang- 
ing the local or Worcester matter, both in bound volumes 
and in pamphlets, of which the Society has a large assort- 
ment, especially relating to early history of the town and 
city. This collection includes a complete set of directories 
from the year 1829 to 1909, inclusive; a complete set of 
City documents from 1848 to 1909, inclusive; also many 
maps, plans and pictures or views of Worcester taken dur- 
ing various stages in her growth. For the lack of proper 
cases in which to arrange the pamphlets, the collection has 
not been made so convenient for consultation as it might 
be. 

The assortment of town histories and distinctive gene- 
alogies has increased within the past six years at a rapid 
rate; in 1903, there were about one hundred and twenty- 
five ; several of them in pamphlet form. Today, including 
pamphlets, we have more than eight hundred. As the de- 
partment of biography is closely allied to genealogy or 
family history, I find we have eight different sets of en- 
cyclopedias containing more or less biographical material, 
seventy-one sizeable volumes devoted entirely to biography, 
and about one thousand one hundred and fifty individual 
biographies. Although what has been named will not cover 
all the library contains on that subject, it shows that the 
Society is well provided with that material sought for by 
historians, when they wish to put in narrative form events 
that will portray the life and character of the times which 
they attempt to chronicle. In accordance with instructions 
from the Executive Board, I have ordered a copy of the 
consolidated index to the first fifty volumes of the New 
England Genealogical Register. This Index will help ma- 
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terially to increase the value of our set of Registers, which 
is practically complete, the Society having recently secured 
number 16, the scarce volume, which has been reprinted at 
great expense. 

A few volumes consisting of : A Treatise on the Theory 
and Solution of Algebraical Equations, by John Macnie; 
Theory of Equations, by I. Todhunter; Elements of Cal- 
culus, by James M. Taylor; Philosophy of Arithmetic, by 
Edward Brooks; The Nature and Utility of Mathematics, 
by Charles Davies ; Philosophy of Mathematics, by August 
Comte; and a Dictionary of Mathematics, by Charles 
Davies and William Q. Peck, have been added to the 
Downes Collection, and it is expected that in the future, 
additions will from time to time continue to be made to 
this branch of the library, from the income of a fund fur- 
nished the Society through a bequest from the late Mrs. 
Charlotte Downes, who many years ago presented the 
library of her deceased husband (Mr. John Downes) to 
this Society. 

Repairs in the line of plumbing and steamfitting have 
been made; also 170 lineal feet of shelving have been put 
up in the directory room. But the two dozen cane-seat 
chairs, which need reseating, have been left for other 
hands, the librarian's lot in life not having brought him 
into contact with institutions where that art is taught. 
Although the number of articles contributed for the Mu- 
seum was not as large as during some previous years, they 
are of exceptionally good quality, and add not a little to 
the historical value of the collection. The time will soon 
come, if it is not already at hand, when the entire floor 
space within the Society's building, outside the office room, 
will be required to accommodate the library and museum. 
All the cases, with available floor space in the lower room, 
are much crowded, as is also the library room, and there 
has been more or less talk about the necessity of enlarging 
our building. But would it not be more business-like and 
economical to utilize the present structure to its full limit 
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for the purposes for which it was erected and dedicated t 

The Society has a considerable number of relics laid 
away for want of room and cases in which to display them, 
while those on display are so crowded for space they can- 
not be seen to good advantage. 

The Society has been favored by a considerable number 
of visitors from distant cities and towns, who have in- 
spected the Museum during the past summer. Among 
them I recall the names of Mr. C. P. Wilcomb, of Oakland, 
California, Curator of the museum there ; George Sumner 
and wife, from England; Mrs. William S. Hinman, of 
Auburndale, Mass., and Mrs. Freshmuth, from Philadel- 
phia, Perm. This lady has collected articles for a museum 
and presented them to the City of Philadelphia. She paid 
our collection a high compliment; was very expressive in 
her remarks, saying, "In my search for relics to supply the 
Philadelphia museum, I visited many collections, but found 
no better assortment and none better arranged than the 
one in Worcester. I know what it costs to gather such a 
remarkable collection." Similar compliments have been 
offered by other visitors, whose experience and knowledge 
give weight to their expressions. 

There are, no doubt, many members of the Society who, 
during the few years past, have taken part in the election 
of a librarian, and at each subsequent annual meeting are 
told how little has been accomplished in placing the library 
in proper shape for consultation. To be sure, the books 
have been placed in classified collections upon the shelves, 
but the preparation of a catalogue is yet in the future. 
Such a condition is certainly not gratifying to the person 
holding the office of librarian through your courtesy and 
generosity. But he has been compelled to yield to cir- 
cumstances, events over which he had no control. And it 
seems that some sufficient reason for this procrastination 
is called for at this time. 

Let me here venture the remark, that "Librarian" hard- 
ly fits, or is applicable to the duties and responsibilities 
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laid upon the individual attempting to occupy the office. 
Custodian and Janitor would be far more appropriate. 
Galls usually come: "I want to see the janitor t" or, "I 
want to speak with the janitor f" This leads me to think, 
perhaps I look too old for a janitor, although I may have 
his work to do. Although my cheek did not take on a 
tinge, from humiliation at the seeming slight paid my offi- 
cial station, I did feel most keenly the realization of the 
state of poverty in which the Society labors, when forced 
to reply, "We have no janitor; I am the librarian." 

When you elect a librarian, you have a right to believe 
and expect that he is going to devote his energy and talent 
in endeavoring to advance the usefulness of your library; 
and the duties of a librarian under the common accepta- 
tion of the appellation have almost invariably been under- 
stood to connect the individual with care and handling of 
books, pamphlets, papers, any reading matter, and such 
other paraphernalia as are necessary for storing and con- 
venient handling of the ordinary library outfit, submitted 
to his care. 

In this institution a museum of relics is associated with 
the library. The latter containing upwards of 70,000 titles, 
arranged on more than 2,500 lineal feet of shelving, all 
needing more or less attention, including the rooms in 
which they are kept. Also the room called the Museum 
with its nearly 7,000 articles, embracing a large collection 
of guns, pistols, swords, etc., requiring frequent attention 
to keep them from gathering rust or becoming buried by 
the accumulation of dust or mould. To have the care and 
custody of these two departments; to see that everything 
is kept in working order; also to open the doors to visitors 
every afternoon, from one to five o'clock, and be ready to 
assist in imparting knowledge concerning the relics in the 
Museum, or helping to show visitors the value of books in 
the library, should there be any who wished to consult 
either department, requires no small amount of time. And 
because, since its inception to the present moment, one per- 
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son (styled Librarian) has attempted to fill the require- 
ments of the office, can it be expected that one person will 
always be able to accomplish the task? 

But that is not all. In addition to what has been cited, 
this librarian has to keep another spacious hall in readiness 
to accommodate persons who may wish to use it for lec- 
tures, concerts, dancing parties or socials of proper class, 
thereby assisting in earning money to help meet the ordi- 
nary running expenses of the Society. 

During the last ten or eleven years that the late Mr. 
Dickinson was librarian, he was compelled (owing to finan- 
cial conditions of the Society) to earn the money, aside 
from the duties of his office, with which to meet his salary. 
And the conditions in the library and museum, plainly 
disclosed at the time he resigned the office, the wretched 
enforced result of such an arrangement. And it was hoped 
the time had come when the coercive old necessity could be 
allowed to drop out of use, and proper time and attention 
be given to library and museum; in other words, to pro- 
secuting the legitimate work of a librarian. 

After caring for the hall, Mr. Dickinson had only time 
for receiving gifts either for library or museum, and pack- 
ing them away wherever room on shelves or in corners 
could be found. Consequently, little or no system of ar- 
rangement prevailed in either department. The library 
was practically useless for consultation; and the museum 
he placarded a "Junk-Shop." The latter department, as 
members are aware, has been carefully rearranged and 
properly catalogued. 

That there is a vast amount of work for a librarian to 
do, there can be no doubt. Often plans have been made 
and resolutions formed to accomplish certain things, which 
would greatly enhance the value and usefulness of the 
library. But before plans could be executed, other duties 
foreign to those contemplated, were forced upon me, and 
the time thereby consumed. Thus week by week passes 
away leaving important work for a future date. 
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There are broken sets of publications to be filled up, and 
exchanges of duplicates might be made at times to assist in 
that direction. Lists of wants come to us from other libra- 
ries, which it might be within our power to fill. But little 
or no time is allowed for looking through our great stock 
of duplicates, and, having no catalogue of them or of the 
library, the opportunity is lost. While the conducting of 
exchanges requires considerable time, much advantage 
might be gained thereby, where so many duplicates are 
held in stock. 

Through thoughtfulness and generosity of members and 
friends of the Society, the growth of both library and 
museum has been most gratifying, as it has certainly kept 
pace with the marvelous growth of our city. That increase 
certainly places a heavier burden on the shoulders of the 
librarian. But with all his other cares, he edits and fol- 
lows through the press the proceedings of the Society, a 
volume of about three hundred pages, annually; also 
occasionally prepares a paper on some historical subject 
to be read before the Society. 

In years past, during Mr. Dickinson's administration, 
he let the hall, took the money, paid his own salary, and 
after settling express bills, also paying for postage stamps, 
stationery, etc., if there was a balance left at the end of 
the year, handed it over to the treasurer, with a statement 
of his account. When the present librarian came into 
power he was to let the hall, take the money, and pay it 
over to the treasurer at the end of each month. And as 
the income increased from other sources, the Executive 
Board voted to discontinue letting the hall,, greatly to the 
relief of the overworked librarian, as it frequently de- 
manded his chief attention from seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing to twelve or later at night. But the agreeable change 
lasted for one winter only (1907-08). The next year the 
Board took the matter up, and dealing directly with the 
party, let the hall to be used four times each week, but fail- 
ing to secure the fourth class, the hall was occupied but 
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three days each week for the six months, from October to 
May, and the same order obtains today. 

It seems quite unnecessary to inform this audience that 
at times it is difficult to properly attend the visitors in the 
museum or those who wish to consult books in the library! 
when dancing is going on from two to five of the clock 
Saturday afternoon ; and that is our best day of the week. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. 

Therefore it is confidently expected that the Executive 
Board will, before another year rolls by, have found some 
way to relieve the situation, and plan to have the Society's 
work go forward without further interruption. 

The next business in order was the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. The result was as follows: 

OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1910 

President, Mander Alvan Maynard. 
1st Vice-President, Charles E. Burbank. 
2d Vice-President, Miss Adeline May. 
Treasurer, Frank E. Williamson. 
Secretary, Walter Davidson. 
Librarian, Ellery B. Crane. 

Standing Committee on Nominations for Three Years, 
George M. Rice. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



PEOCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY-FOURTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 4, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent: Messrs. Crane, Ely, Davidson, James Green, George 
M. Bice, and Miss Alice Foster. The day and evening 
proved to be the coldest and most disagreeable of the sea- 
son, and few people ventured from their homes. It was 
expected that a report would be in order from the dele- 
gates who were sent to the convention of the American 
Historical Association and the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, recently held in the City of NewYork. But owing 
to the small attendance, on motion of Mr. Crane, the report 
was postponed to the next regular meeting, in February. 

The need and importance of printing the biographical 
sketch of the late Henry P. Upham, of St. Paul, Minn., 
prepared by James Green, Esq., was considered, and on 
motion of Mr. Green the necessary steps were adopted to 
provide for its immediate publication. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY-FIFTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 1, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent, Messrs. Crane, Davidson, James Green, A. V. Hill, 
George M. Rice, Miss Foster, Miss Grover, Miss Moore, 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Williamson. 

The Librarian reported a number of donations to the 
library and museum. 

From Mrs, Louise G. Baxter, 497 sermons written by 
Rev. Ward Cotton, who was born in Plymouth, Mass., 1770, 
graduate of Harvard, 1793, taught school in Milton and 
possibly Bridgewater and Rochester, Plymouth County; 
was ordained at Boylston, June 7, 1797, where he preached 
for twenty-eight years. He then resigned, but continued 
to reside in Boylston, where he died November 15, 1848. 
His widow deceased there October 11, 1854. His ancestral 
line is given, Ward Cotton, John of Halifax and Plymouth, 
Josiah of Plymouth, and John of Boston. 

The Committees for the ensuing year were then an- 
nounced by the President. 

On Nominations — C. C. Baldwin, Major Wm. T. Har- 
low, Geo. M. Rice. 

Archceology — Charles R. Johnson, William T. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Paine. 
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General History— B. W. Potter, T. S. Johnson, Edward 
T. Esty, Mrs. E. B. Fowler, Prof. Waldo Cutler. 

Local History and Genealogy — Charles A. Chase, C. C. 
Baldwin, Mary A. Smith, Duane B. Williams. 

Military History — Hon. A. S. Roe, Woodbury C. Smith, 
Major E. T. Raymond, Curtis W. Gassett. 

Ancient Manuscripts, Paintings and Engravings — Hon. 
James Logan, F. S. Blanchard, Dr. Amanda C. Bray, Geo. 
H. Coates, Roger F. Upham. 

On Library — Hon. A. S. Roe, Judge Arthur P. Rugg, 
Frederick A. Hawes, Matthew J. WhittalL 

On Museum — Henry H. Merriam, Lucy F. Sawyer, 
Adeline May, Win. E. Rice, Geo. Calvin Rice, Miss Alice H. 
Foster. 

Publications — Hon. EUery B. Crane, Wm. F. Abbot, 
Edward F. Coffin. 

Membership, Biography and Resolutions — James Green, 
Miss Anna M. Moore, Charles A. Chase. 

On Marking Historic Places — Mrs. C. C. Baldwin, Mary 
Grover, J. P. Hamilton, Geo. M. Rice, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Roberts, Mrs. Wm. T. Forbes, L. N. Kinnicutt. 

Photographic Work — Geo. M. Rice, Henry M. Wheeler, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Darling, Miss M. E. Reed, Samuel D. 
Spurr. 

Auditors — Lewis C. Muzzy, Marcus L. Foster, Aaron 
Avery White. 

A report from the Committee that attended the conven- 
tion of the American Historical Association, held in the 
City of New York, was next in order, and Mr. James Green, 
one of the delegates, read a carefully prepared statement 
of the transactions and events they witnessed, all of which 
were heartily enjoyed by those who were in attendance. 

Mr. George M. Rice, also a delegate, remarked that "It 
was an inspiring sight to behold the vast assemblage that 
attended the meetings. " At the social function held on 
Tuesday p. m., one hundred of the prominent citizens 
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of New York were there to care for the various dele- 
gates and see that proper attention was shown them. Also 
the reception at Columbia Hall, which he characterized as 
a democratic assembly, where there was great familiarity 
and little or no formality. Mr. Bice also attended the 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence W. Bowen, 
which he said was similar to the others, excepting that there 
was more of the New England element present. The paper 
read by Prof. Wrong, of Toronto, Canada, proved of spe- 
cial interest. The subject was Canada, which the essayist 
said was loyal to England and had no desire to come into 
the Union, one reason being that three-quarters of the vast 
capital invested within her domain was owned in England. 
President Maynard, who was the third member of the 
delegation, said it was a very successful gathering, and 
furnished a grand opportunity for forming some idea of 
what was going on in various parts of the world, as many 
different sections were represented in this convention. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



POUR HUNDRED FIFTY-SIXTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others present 
were Messrs. Crane, Davidson, James Green and Frank E. 
Williamson. 

■ 

The Librarian reported additions during the past month: 
'thirty-nine bound volumes, one hundred forty-eight pamph- 
lets, six volumes of newspapers, also a miscellaneous col- 
lection of old deeds, mortgages, etc., that came from 
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Charles A. Chase, Esq. Some of the papers relate to oper- 
atic on the Providence and Worcester canal. At this 
point in the transactions an adjournment was ordered to 
the main hall, where a good sized audience was assembled. 
Here, Mrs. B. Edwin Guy delivered the illustrated lecture 
announced for the evening, her subject being, Southern 
Spain and the Alhambra. Mrs. Guy spoke from personal 
knowledge, having spent some time in travel throughout 
the section treated. The illustrations were fine and her 
lecture was received with much pleasure and profit. Many 
questions were asked by the audience, all of which were 
freely answered, and, on motion of Mr. F. E. Williamson, 
a vote of thanks was tendered Mrs. Guy for the pleasing 
and instructive entertainment. The pictures thrown upon 
the screen were good and helped materially to add interest 
to the lecture. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVENTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 5, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent: Messrs. Burleigh, Baldwin, Bowler, Boland, Crane, 
G. I. Bice, Davidson, Eaton, Potter, Williamson, Mrs. Bald- 
win, Miss Foster, Miss Grover, Miss May, Miss Reed, F. J. 
Barnard, Mr. Goodale, Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. Maynard and 
Mrs. Potter. 

The Librarian reported additions for the past month as 
follows: twelve bound volumes, forty-six pamphlets and 
several articles for the museum. 
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The name of Mrs. Louise C. Baxter was presented and 
she was elected a corresponding member of the Society. 

The names of Professor Zelotes W. Coombs and Mr. 
Arthur E. Nye were also presented, and they were elected 
to active membership. 

The Treasurer, Frank E. Williamson, announced the 
receipt of the legacy of three thousand dollars from the 
estate of Eliza Daniels Dodge. 

B. W. Potter, Esq., was then introduced as the essayist 
of the evening, his subject for the occasion being, Buried 
Cities, which proved of special interest. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



POUB HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 8, 1910. 



President Maynard presided. Others present : Messrs. 
Burleigh, Crane, Davidson, James Green, Geo. M. Bice, 
Frank E. Williamson, Mrs. Maynard, Miss Foster, Mr. 
Frederick E. Waring, and others. 

The usual order of business was slightly changed to 
accommodate those who had other engagements but wished 
to listen to the speaker announced for the evening. After 
the call to order, Mr. Waring was introduced and read the 
following paper, entitled, Telephone Development in Wor- 
cester. 

TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT IN WOECESTEE 

By Frederick E. Waring 

The word "Telephone" was first used by Philip Reis in 
a lecture delivered before the Physical Society of Frank- 
fort, Germany, in 1861, but it remained for Alexander 
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Graham Bell in 1874 at Tutela Heights, Brantford, Can- 
ada, to work out the application of an undulating electric 
current whereby the telephone became practical. Great 
credit is due to Beis, Dolbear, Berliner, Gray, Edison and 
Blake for the important discoveries made by them, many 
of which are now employed in the construction of tele- 
phone apparatus. 

In 1837, Dr. G. G. Page, of Salem, Mass., discovered 
musical tones given out by an electro-magnet at the instant 
of opening and closing the circuit, a phenomenon occa- 
sionally heard today by those in close proximity to the 
modern relay. It will be recalled that Alexander Graham 
Bell resided in Salem in 1874-76, and spent much of his 
time at his father's home in Brantford, carrying his ex- 
perimental telephone equipment with him. 

' ' The first transmission of speech over a wire was in the 
Autumn of 1876," says Prof. Bell, "on a line furnished 
by the Dominion Telegraph Co. of Canada between Brant- 
ford and Mount Pleasant," a distance of about 5 miles. 
The transmission was only one way. "The first transmis- 
sion of speech where conversation was carried on recipro- 
cally over the same line was in the United States," said 
Prof. Bell in an address in Ottawa on March 27, 1909, giv- 
ing Canada as the birthplace and the United States the 
first actual use of the telephone. 

On March 7th, 1876, a United States patent was granted 
to Prof. Bell, who, in the same year, personally exhibited 
the telephone at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
where it was spoken of as a mechanical toy, but later was 
destined to play an important part in the development of 
the social and commercial life in every part of the civilized 
world. 

The telephone having been brought before the public by 
demonstration, a demand for it and auxiliary equipment 
soon followed, and we are indebted to Chas. Williams, Jr., 
of Court street, Boston, for producing much of the appa- 
ratus used in the introduction of the telephone. 
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The electric current always follows the line of least re- 
sistance,, so, in the development of ways and means to put 
the telephone into practical service, the makers of telegraph 
materials were first to supply the demand, because their 
materials were at hand and apparently met the require- 
ments of telephony with slight modifications ; but only for 
a brief period, as the demand for a more elastic equipment 
soon asserted itself. 

The commercial world did not recognize at once the 
advantages of the telephone, for in 1877 demonstrations 
were made in the form of concerts, showing that at first the 
ultimate use of the telephone appeared to be for that of 
entertainment or a conveyer of music. On February 14, 
1877, a song in Boston was heard in Salem and the news- 
papers said: "There seems to be no doubt that the inven- 
tion will be perfected so that it may be used for business 
purposes at distances to which telegraph messages are now 
sent, but it will be necessary to go in person to the tele- 
phone office where one can talk without the aid of a tele- 
graph operator, as now required." It is evident that the 
idea of a telephone exchange, where lines could be switched 
from one to another, thus saving the journey to the tele- 
phone office, had not entered the head of the reporter who 
wrote the above. 

On August 30, 1877, a concert was given between New 
York City and Saratoga Springs, and it was the privilege 
of the writer to participate in selling tickets at the door of 
the hall where 500 people listened in amazement to a cor- 
netist in New York. Almost before the last note had been 
sounded, the audience was so unkind as to doubt the gen- 
uineness of the performance. 

It is not, however, characteristic of the American people 
to allow the "mysterious" to remain unknown very long 
and, finding a good thing, not to appropriate it quickly. 
We hear, then, of a fraternal telegraph society in Bridge- 
port, Ct., having 17 telegraph stations connected with a 
switchboard, substituting telephone in place of telegraph 
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instruments, "thus creating the first telephone exchange/ 9 
says Mr. Benjamin Doolittle, an authority on telephone 
matters. 

In the year 1878, there were many business concerns 
using telegraph lines between factory and residence, and 
in these cases the telephone would have done the talking 
without the expense and delay attendant upon having an 
operator skilled in the dot and dash code of the Morse 
system. It is interesting to know that Worcester had sev- 
eral such telegraph lines, and that her citizens were among 
the first to adopt the change from telegraph to telephone. 

The Worcester Spy of July 7, 1877, had this to say about 
the first telephone connected in Worcester for practical 
purposes: "Business men seem to take kindly to the tele* 
phone and are satisfied of its value for every day use in 
their business. Manager Tobey of Atlantic & Pacific Tele- 
graph Co. has just put two in for the Wellington Coal Co. 
between their office on Pearl street and the yard on South- 
bridge street. 

1 * The Washburn & Moen Co. have ordered two for their 
Grove street and Quinsigamond Plants, to be connected. 
Manager Tobey expects the telephone will eclipse all other 
systems of telegraphing for social and business purposes in 
all cities." 

In corroboration of the above, I am able to state that the 
late Colonel Wellington told me that his firm was the first 
party in Worcester to adopt the telephone for every day 
use. 

On February 28, 1878, Wm. Brophy, Supt. of Fire 
Alarm, placed a telephone on the fire alarm circuit in the 
Department headquarters, so that firemen carrying another 
telephone could attach the same anywhere on the 13 miles 
of fire alarm circuit, and communicate with the chief in 
regard to a fire. It was necessary to dismantle the fire 
alarm circuit by removing the battery before attaching the 
telephone, "as there would be danger of burning the tele- 
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phones, so fine are their workmanship/' says the newspaper 
reporter who chronicled the event of that day. 

In December, 1878, the firm of L. J. Enowles & Bro., 
Allen court, constructed a telephone line between their 
office and factory at Warren, Mass., a distance of 30 miles, 
using the Edison transmitter and Bell receiver. The Wor- 
cester Gas Light Go. connected their office on Foster street 
with their works on the Island, so-called, and other lines 
were established in and about Worcester, with apparently 
no thought of a central office until March 8, 1879, at which 
time the Western Union Telegraph Co. made an announce- 
ment that "under their auspices" telephones could be 
placed in offices and residences, connecting all wires 
through a central office whereby any one could talk with 
all others, day and night. They announced further that 
"telephones will be placed in the police and fire depart- 
ment headquarters, railroad depots, with druggists, doc- 
tors, grocers, etc., at the Company's expense at $22.00 per 
year, payable quarterly in advance." The announcement 
also stated that "the telephone is no longer an experiment 
but an assured success, and when our citizens have once 
enjoyed the easy and cheap means of communication it 
offers they will wonder how life has been endured so long 
without it" 

The Bell Telephone Co. appeared in Worcester soon 
after the above announcement, being represented by J. B. 
Reynolds, who succeeded in securing seventy-five subscrib- 
ers, thus starting the first Telephone Exchange in Wor- 
cester. The Western Union Telegraph Co. did not make 
good their announcement until several months after the 
Bell Co. had opened their Exchange, May 1st, 1879, in the 
rooms of E. J. Leland, top floor of the Harrington Block, 
corner Main and Front streets, with 50 subscribers con- 
nected and 25 waiting for lines to be completed. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. finally opened their 
exchange in rooms on the second floor at 444 Main street, 
with a smaller number of stations connected. 
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The Worcester Spy of May 1st, 1879, describes the plant 
of the Bell Co. as follows : ' ' The mechanism, is an ingeni- 
ous piece of work and is daily inspected by a large number 
of persons curious to see the working of the wonderful 
switchboard, transmitters and receivers. 

"Already 22 circuits have been connected to the 
structure on the roof of the building, the limit of which 
is 115 circuits. The limits of the Exchange are : north to 
Northville (now Greendale), south to the residence of 
A. A. Goodell on Benefit street, east to Union Depot and 
west to the residence of Charles Belcher on Pleasant 
street." 

In describing the entrance of wires into the Central 
Office, the reporter states: "The wires are strung with 
great precision and what seems chaos finally brings up 
after three or four sharp turns to the switchboard, which 
is a very intricate piece of workmanship standing 6 feet 
high." 

We must compliment the reporter on the fact that he 
quite accurately describes present day conditions as to 
height of board, but not as to the manner of reaching the 
switchboard with the wires. 

In describing the switchboard he writes as follows, and 
to those familiar with the old Williams A. B. C. board, it 
will not be difficult to trace the workings of it: "The 
connecting bars and keys are of brass and the key heads of 
hard rubber. On top of the switchboard are two rows of 
call bells with swinging indicators, and each row is num- 
bered, the top row even, and the bottom row odd. 

"Four transmitters, each with a cut off to disconnect the 
receivers, are used here for the first time. The capacity of 
the board is 50 lines and 400 subscribers, but end addi- 
tions can easily be put on. At the end of the switchboard 
are telephones for operators to communicate with sub- 
scribers after the circuits have been connected." 

The work of fitting up this first telephone exchange in 
Worcester was done by J. Cheever Puller, of Boston, Mass. 
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An original list of the subscribers, printed in 1879, accom- 
panies this paper and contains the following foot note: 
"In case of fire on your premises signal the Central Office 
by the usual method and say "Fire;" then state clearly 
but briefly the immediate location of* street and number, 
and if you choose, the room in which the fire breaks out." 

The completion of the first switchboard on that morning 
in May, 1879, required an operator, and it is admitted upon 
reliable authority, that Kittie Leland, daughter of E. J. 
Leland, the photographer, in whose rooms the Bell Co. 
located its board, was the first "Hello" girl of Worcester. 
It was not long before the four transmitters, the capacity 
of the board, had each an operator as follows: Kitty 
Leland, Jennie Harrington, Minnie Tarbell and Kitty 
Adams. The first night operator was J. W. Harkins, Jr. 

The first operator employed in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Exchange was Kitty Zaeder, later assisted by Mary 
Power, Josie Lichtenf els and Mary Ryan. 

The merging of the Western Union Exchange into that 
of the Bell Co. took place in 1881 with L. N. Downs as 
Manager, Kitty Zaeder, Chief Operator, and Eugene Wil- 
son, Wire Chief of the Consolidated Exchanges. 

The aggressiveness displayed in Worcester in starting a 
local exchange under the protection of the Bell patents, 
was also manifested in neighboring cities and towns until 
during the years 1881-82, there were formed the National 
Bell of Maine, Boston & Northern, Suburban, Bay State, 
Cheshire and others. These companies were incorporated 
on October 1, 1883, under the title "New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.," constituting 109 Exchanges 
in the four states of Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
New Hampshire, having in all 16,533 subscribers, of which 
Worcester contributed 784. It is said that as many as 156 
so-called telephone companies existed in the four New Eng- 
land states shortly before the above incorporation took 
place. 
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The Managers of the Worcester Exchange employed in 
the order named have been as follows: J. B. Reynolds, 
1879 to 1880 ; L. N. Downs, 1880-1882 ; Paul W. Bossart* 
1882-1883; W. H. Smith, 1883-1887; J. B. Hunt, 1887- 
1898; F. B. Waring, 1898-1902; H. D. Stebbins, 1902-1906; 
C. J. Abbott, 1906-1908; and C. B. Wilkins, the present 
Manager. 

The construction of subscribers' lines from the opening 
of the Exchange in 1879 to 1883, was almost entirely on 
the tops of buildings, but during the latter year the first 
mile of aerial cable was hung on pole lines constructed in 
the principal streets, and all wires were removed from the 
buildings to the poles. 

It was with difficulty that cables could be used, on 
account of cross talk, due to lack of knowledge in con- 
structing cables suitable for the telephone business. 

The reconstruction of the Worcester Plant continued 
through the years 1884-5-6 and 7, and the reports of the 
directors of the New England Telephone Co. state that the 
entire plant of a telephone exchange must be rebuilt every 
ten years. 

In 1885 a general readjustment of rates for service took 
place which resulted in the loss of subscribers to the whole 
company and reduced the number of subscribers connected 
in the Worcester Exchange to 646. 

On September 1st, 1888, the Central office was moved 
from its first location, corner Main and Front streets, to 
the Chase Building, 44 Front street, where a Western Elec- 
tric Multiple Switchboard of the Magneto type was in- 
stalled, on which provision was made for doubling up the 
lines for metallic service. This was made necessary by the 
introduction of the trolley car and the strong current re- 
quired to operate it. 

The single type of telephone circuit known as the 
grounded line could no longer be connected to water pipes 
to provide a return circuit to the Central Office as the 
Street Railway Co. were using its rails for a return circuit 
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to their Power House. The escapement of current from 
the rails to water pipes, through the earth, made the tele- 
phone lines so noisy that they were practically useless. 

The situation was therefore acute, and the Telephone Co. 
promptly served notice upon all Street Railway Co.'s that 
they would be held responsible for the injury to telephone 
service. 

This condition of affairs remained practically unchanged 
until, in 1891, Electrolysis was discovered to be working 
by the late I. H. Farnham, Electrical Engineer of the N. 
E. T. & T. Co. He found that the Trolley Current was not 
following the rails back to the Power House, but was 
taking the route of least resistance, t. e., the Telephone 
Co. 's cables and the City water pipes. This resulted in the 
honey-combing of cables and pipes at different points where 
conditions invited Electrolysis to do its destructive work. 
At the expense of the Railway Co. a heavy copper wire was 
run between these different points and the power house, 
to take the escapement of current from the cables and 
pipes. 

The development of the Exchange System occupied the 
first attention of pioneer telephone men, but since they 
could not ignore the demand for improved means of com- 
munication between cities and towns, a single line of No. 4 
iron wire was constructed during the year 1880, between 
Worcester and Boston, via the Turnpike Road. When 
completed, conversation could not be held over it except 
on Sundays. Its willingness to work on Sundays only was 
because all other electrical equipment along the route was 
inactive on that day and not because it wished to desecrate 
the Sabbath. 

We are informed by our fellow citizen, Mr. John T. 
Wheeler, who was then General Superintendent of the N. 
E. T. & T. Co., that to overcome these difficulties, another 
route was selected for a line along the tracks of the Massa- 
chusetts Central Railway. A single telegraph circuit, not 
in use at that time, was brought into service, making the 
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first successful toll line between Worcester & Boston. Now 
there are 40 wires, i. e., 20 circuits, in cables, underground 
the entire distance of 44 miles. The fact that they are 
underground insures uninterruption of service from storms 
or other causes. There are 20 additional wires, *". e., 10 cir- 
cuits between Worcester and Boston, but these are not 
underground. They are used in emergency and for service 
lines. 

The demand for increased toll line facilities to long dis- ; 

tance points was greater than could be met by the various 
sub-licensee companies of the Bell System; consequently, 
in 1887, the American Telephone & Telegraph Go. was 
organized, and proceeded to build its first line between 
Boston and New York, affording Worcester additional toll 
line service. Long distance lines were soon after built to 
Chicago and other distant points with which connections 
are now made daily. 

It is not as difficult to talk a thousand miles today, as it 
was 50 miles in 1880, owing to superior construction and 
devices of the present day. 

In 1893 there were 1174 subscribers in Worcester, and 
in that year the N. E. T. & T. Co. built its first under- 
ground conduit and laid cables in Main and Mechanic 
streets, preparatory to the erection of its present building 
on the corner of Mechanic and Foster streets, which was j 

completed in 1895, and is referred to in the annual report 
of the Telephone Co. as follows: 

"The building in Worcester has been designed to furnish 
operating space for an exchange of 3600 subscribers. It 
has been our purpose to make this Exchange with its un- 
derground construction, its handsome and well appointed 
building and its equipment of the latest and most approved 
type, a model City Exchange." 

On June 20, 1896, the Central Office was moved from 
44 Front street to the new building on Mechanic street. 
The annual report of the Telephone Co. states: "The 
building is well situated for our business and is equipped 
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with a switchboard of the automatic signal, multiple type, 
the first of its kind to be put in. use, and which furnishes 
the model for switchboards of the future in large cities of 
other states. Already the new style of board has proved 
eminently satisfactory, and its successful operation con- 
firms our judgment, that this type of board is superior to 
any other yet designed." 

With 1376 subscribers connected at the time of moving 
into the new building, an effort was made to increase this 
number and in 1906, after a period of 10 years, a total of 
9289 subscribers was obtained, largely due to the favorable 
rate of $25.00 per year offered for the residence class of 
service. 

The capacity of the model switchboard had then been 
reached, but not without relief in sight, as a new and 
improved switchboard for 10,000 lines had been ordered 
and plans approved for an addition to the building, prac- 
tically doubling its size and floor space. 

On February 2nd, 1907, the lines were cut over to the 
new switchboard, a description of which would require 
more time than is at our disposal ; however, I will say that 
this board, which is now in use, contains about 4000 miles 
of wire and a capacity for 10,000 electric lights, in size 
resembling the rubber end of a lead penciL Forty men, 
working over three months, were required to set the board 
in position for service. There were over 2,000,000 soldered 
joints made in wiring the multiples and other parts of the 
board. 

The switchboard of 1879 started with one operator and 
did not exceed four until after 1881. The switchboard of 
today requires a force of 175 operators, with a limit of 
200 before exceeding requirements of both local and toll 
boards for day and night service. 

The board of 1879 had but 50 subscribers, while the one 
of today has 12,250. In operating the first board it was 
necessary for the operator to tread with her feet, as in 
running a sewing machine, to generate the ringing current 
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used in calling a subscriber's station. On the present 
board this current is generated by an electric motor, the 
operator haying only to press the key. 

On the first switchboard the operator had to walk the 
entire length of the board in order to complete a call for 
the subscriber whose line was the last one on the switch- 
board. On the present board, an operator can call any 
subscriber without leaving her chair. 

In the preparation of this paper the writer has en- 
deavored to present facts familiar at least to some of our 
hearers, but what has the future in store relative to the 
telephone and its by-products t If this question could be 
answered it would greatly interest us. 

In the study of the telephone we are impressed with the 
apparent evolution in ways and means used to convey 
thought. 

Our forefathers wrote a letter and sent it by the penny 
post. The stage coach had its experiences in crossing the 
country with the mail bag and our fathers waited patiently 
for it. In their declining years they were permitted to 
witness the passing of the fast mail as it sped over the 
rails. The present generation have been enthusiastic over 
the telegraph with its facilities for sending a message and 
receiving a reply within an hour or two, but now the tele- 
phone is even quicker, for we don't have to wait for an 
answer. 

What is in store for future generations! We have al- 
ready the wireless telephone, successfully used during the 
recent trip of the battleship fleet around the world, en- 
abling each ship to be at all times in direct communica- 
tion with each other. 

We have also heard of the pocket telephone, with which, 
it is predicted, we may hold conversation with those who 
have a 'phone of the same adjustment wherever that per- 
son may be. When this becomes an every day occurrence 
may we not expect the law of acoustics to be so applied to 
ordinary conversation, that the echo of the spoken word 
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will carry to the greatest distance, making an instrument- 
less telephone. 

Respectfully submitted to the Worcester Society of Anti- 
quity by F. E. Waring, 142 Elm street, Worcester, Mass., 
May 3rd, 1910. 

The paper, as had been anticipated, proved of special 
interest. 

In answer to the question, why iron wire was used in 
1886-87, Mr. Waring replied that copper was too expensive. 
He then gave a detailed account of the consolidation of the 
different local companies existing here in the early days of 
the telephone. 

President Maynard stated that he was employed in the 
office of the B. & A. B. E. Co. at that time, and remembered 
the controversy over allowing the placing of the first tele- 
phone in their office. It was permitted only on condition 
that the Telephone Company would be responsible for any 
loss by fire or any other damage resulting from it. He 
further stated that when the first call was rung in, one of 
the officials objected to answering it on account of deaf- 
ness ; the other positively refused and requested him (Mr. 
Maynard) to answer it, which he did, and this first mes- 
sage over this telephone line resulted in the closing of a 
contract for the transportation from Holyoke, Mass., to 
Worcester of all the brick used in the construction of the 
Cummings Building, erected in our city by Mr. G. Henry 
Whitcomb. 

On motion of Mr. Burleigh, a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended Mr. Waring for his interesting paper. 

The Librarian reported the additions during the past 
month as follows: One hundred and two bound volumes, 
fifty-three pamphlets and six articles for the museum. 

Among the articles donated were the saddlebags used by 
Robert B. Thomas (maker of the "Old Farmers' Alma- 
nac"). They were presented by Mr. Geo. A. Fiske. 

At muster-roll of Captain J. O. Bemis' company of heavy 
artillery, a number of photographs, an Indian basket, a 
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card case, made by a soldier while in Dale Hospital and 
sold at one of the fairs for the soldiers' relief, presented by 
Mrs. L. C. Baxter. 

Mr. Crane stated that there was a Dustin Association that 
had been in existence several years and had erected monu- 
ments commemorating the heroic deeds performed by Han- 
nah Dustin and others associated with her; that a son of 
Samuel Leonard, of Worcester, mysteriously disappeared, 
and it was subsequently learned that he was kidnapped by 
a party of Indians who took part in the capture of Mrs. 
Dustin and Mrs. Neff, and that he performed his part in 
slaying the Indians, the prisoners thus gaining their liber- 
ty. Mr. Crane continuing said it had been suggested that 
a tablet, commemorating the event, be placed on the Davis 
tower at Lake Quinsigamond, and that he had promised 
to prepare the inscription providing the tablet could be 
secured.* 

After the appointment of a Committee to make necessary 
arrangements for the annual field day, the meeting was 
adjourned. 



♦Foot note, see page 296, October 22, 1910. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY-NINTH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 7, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. 

A large audience was present, anticipating much pleas- 
ure in listening to an illustrated lecture on Concord, Mass., 
to be delivered by Prof. Zelotes W. Coombs, but on ac- 
count of some unforeseen delay in getting the lantern into 
working order, the usual order of business was first taken 
up. 

The Librarian reported the donation of five black wal- 
nut book cases of the ordinary size, filled to their capacity 
with books. The gift came from Mrs. C. S. Rich, who, by 
the will of her first husband, held a life interest in the 
library, but now wished to donate the same to this Society. 
Her deceased husband was Dr. Chandler S. Lee, a native of 
Princeton, Mass., and for many years a teacher of consid- 
erable prominence. From the year 1870 to the spring of 
1905, Worcester was his home. This library comprises 
about two thousand titles. 

The Committee appointed to arrange for a field day, of 
which B. W. Potter, Esq., was chairman, reported that 
after giving consideration to various places of interest, the 
Committee had decided to recommend a trip to Brook- 
field, and the vote taken accepted the report and adopted 
the recommendations. 
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At this moment in the proceedings the lantern was found 
to be in readiness and Professor Coombs proceeded with his 
lecture, which was listened to with close attention and 
highly appreciated by the entire audience. The illustra- 
tions were all good. On motion of Mr. F. E. Williamson, 
a vote of thanks was extended Professor Coombs for his 
interesting lecture. 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED SIXTIETH MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 6, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent, Messrs. Crane, Cutler, Davidson, James Green and one 
other member. Owing to a severe storm then passing over 
the city, preventing the usual attendance, the meeting was 
adjourned for one week. 

TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 13, 1910. 

President Maynard presided. Others present: Messrs. 
Abbot, Boland, Burleigh, Crane, Cutler, Davidson, James 
Green, Newton, Williamson, J. S. Brigham, Miss May, 
Miss Manly, Miss Moore, Miss Reed and Mrs. Cutler. 

The Librarian reported additions during the past month 
as fifty-nine bound volumes, ninety-two pamphlets, three 
hundred ninety-one papers and fifteen articles for the 
museum. 

Professor U. Waldo Cutler was then introduced and 
read the following paper: 
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TOWN HISTORY AND TOWN HISTORIANS 

Every fall the ocean steamers come in crowded with 
returning European tourists. Millions of shining Ameri- 
can money are every twelve-month left on the other side 
of the Atlantic. A few among these crowds have traveled 
across the sea because of business interests; another few 
have sought health in change of scene ; but a vast majority 
have been spending time and treasure in order to visit 
famous spots or to see famous collections because of the 
associations the scenes or objects possess with something 
read or heard of. Of course some affect an interest in these 
things of the mind, because they think it the fashion to 
make pilgrimages to centers of art and shrines of history 
or literature; but thousands upon thousands derive sin- 
cerest and keenest pleasure from standing even for a mo- 
ment in the very environment of a real or imaginary hero, 
or on the very site of a real or imaginary event as told in 
history or novel or poem. 

Foreign lands are alive for us because of the books we 
have read or the people who have talked to us about them. 
The dullest scene becomes fascinating when associated with 
song or story, — when idealized by the art of poet or painter. 
Ayr is a common-place enough little town till a poet in- 
terprets to us its humorous or its pathetic aspects. Burns 
made Ayr in more than a figurative sense. The Avon 
winds pleasantly enough through an almost monotonous 
section of Warwickshire, but 'tis Shakespeare who makes 
Stratford teem with life, and gives it opportunity to grow 
rich from sight-seers' pocket-books. In the same way Sir 
Walter Scott is responsible for very much that we most 
prize in the glens and by the tarns and among the castles 
of Scotland. There associations crowd upon us at every 
turn. 

"Nor stream nor wood we passed along 
But had its legend or its song." 
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In the Lake District it is Dove Cottage and the Orasmere 
burying ground that draw the crowds. In our own Cam- 
bridge the Craigie House is the place that simply must be 
seen; in Lenox it is the little brown house where Haw- 
thorne wrote ; in Concord it is the Old Manse. These asso- 
ciations very often give an actual money value, if we will 
have it so, as well as the priceless, vastly more important 
emotional one. 

"We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 

But we can not 
Buy with gold the old associations." 

Association are precious beyond words to individuals and 
likewise to communities because they can never be repro- 
duced if lost, or duplicated by any artificial means, or 
developed by any sort of mechanical or chemical process. 
They are the inner life of man working toward realization 
of its very self. They are man and nature together aspir- 
ing toward an ideal. 

# If scenes having association only with books we have 
read have such an interest, how much greater the interest 
in scenes immediately familiar through personal experience 
or family or community history. Perspective in time or 
space gives a certain added charm to thoughts or things, 
but we need not assume that place or event is trivial be- 
cause near or recent. 

As among our chief est treasures, all worthy associations 
should be cherished and cultivated by every available 
means. This cultivation of associations with the Past, this 
preservation of the locally poetic elements in our environ- 
ment while we are still living a material existence in a 
bustling, hustling Present, is difficult, but it is often almost 
a matter of self-preservation, rather than of vain, idle 
pride. Without this distinctive flavor, this personality, 
this individuality, a town is hardly more than a pile of 
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wood and mortar, of gables and car-tracks and pavements. 
With this individuality a community is a vital, growing 
organism, capable of social suffering, to be sure, in conse- 
quence of social weakness or sin, but also capable as a com* 
munity of something of the higher joys the individual soul 
experiences. 

These local associations find their most immediate em- 
bodiment in local traditions, in family histories, in per- 
sonal incidents, in inscriptions and memorials, in the home- 
steads of other days, in public buildings and public records, 
(etc., etc. At any rate they must come to expression 
through some such means as these, — they must be pre- 
sented in some available, permanent, attractive form, in 

9 

order to accomplish their worthy purpose. They hardly 
exist at all, they certainly are of no social use and are 
only stifling to the individual possessor, unless they are 
in some way passed on from man to man, from generation 
to generation. "Without communication the mind does 
not develop a true human nature, but remains in an ab- 
normal and nondescript state neither human nor properly 
brutal. ' ' Such is the thought of a recent writer on ' ' Social 
Organization." By "communication" is meant adequate 
expression, in some form or other, of emotion and thought. 
This faculty and impulse of communication separates man 
from brute. This gift unused, we fail to ally ourselves 
with our race by means of the most characteristic of our 
distinctively human powers. 

Various ways for communicating the precious possessions 
of mind and heart and so of preserving them are suggested 
in those six impressive frescoes on the walls of the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington. There we are shown 
the primitive man building his cairn of rough stones as a 
reminder of some deed of heroism; there also is his suc- 
cessor in the next stage of development of the art of ex- 
pression engaged in reciting orally the heroic deeds of his 
Past; then comes picture writing; then hieroglyphics cut 
more durably in stone inscriptions ; then writing on parch- 
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ment and the laborious hand illumination of the manuscript 
records; and finally the use of the printing-press. Some 
of these methods of preserving and communicating our 
thoughts and feelings we are still effectively employing. 
Memorial stones, boulders perhaps, or the elaborate pile at 
Provincetown, are still erected as eloquent records of what 
man has wrought and aspired toward in other days. Oral 
tradition as a means for making the Past real to us of the 
Present seemed in danger of utter loss, so careless have we 
been in remembering what our fathers have told us of the 
brave days of old. But the revival of story-telling in 
school and playground and library may bring back this 
noble art into practical use. Picture writing certainly sur- 
vives in developed or degenerate form in post-cards and 
moving pictures, as well as in illustrative matter on all 
hands. Inscription on surfaces of wood or stone or metal 
is still an effective feature in architecture, even though we 
do not here in America paint words of wisdom upon the 
outer walls of our dwellings, as do the Swiss. Manuscript 
records are fast going out of use with the coming in of the 
type-writer and a freer use of the printing press; but the 
proper preservation of the priceless manuscripts handed 
down to us from the Past is a distinct duty, lest these 
memorials be forever lost through fading of ink and decay 
of paper. 

For us "upon whom the ends of the world are come" 
the printing press is the chief resource, — a means for pre- 
serving and for publishing ideas far more effectively than 
any other. As such a means it has sometimes been abused, 
because employed for preserving and publishing that which 
would better have been lost for all time. But some things 
that have come down to us in printed form we are only 
now beginning to appreciate and properly to preserve. 
Many a thrifty housewife of a generation or less ago, when 
paper stock had an appreciable value, sold from the family 
attic piles of pamphlets, the accumulation of a century 
perhaps, that for us of today would contain invaluable 
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material for the study of local annals. Now and then 
during the period of the Civil War, and later, when we 
have liked to call ourselves progressive, — a period when 
we have claimed that we were too bugy to be very thrifty 
in caring for immaterial good, — there have been patient 
toilers who in obscurity and neglect were working to trans- 
mit associations from the age of homespun and of house- 
to-house tailoring to our modern time of weaving by the 
mile and of sweat-shop tailoring methods. One such career 
it is my purpose now to dwell upon a little at length, for 
his work has made richer our lives through his bequest to 
us of records most of which but for him would have been 
irrevocably lost, and our resources in local traditions dis- 
tinctly meagre in consequence. 

Abner Morse's name does not figure prominently in the 
biographical dictionaries. Probably his work does not 
merit world-wide recognition, but it should have large con- 
sideration from us of Puritan stock whose family roots 
strike deep in the soil of the Bay State, and consideration 
also from those others who have learned elsewhere the value 
of local associations, and who adopt our traditions while 
contributing their own to our original stock, all together 
to be transmitted to those who come after us here. 

Born in 1793, he could well be the medium through 
whom the oral traditions of half a score of pioneer genera- 
tions on Massachusetts soil could be transmitted to us and 
our successors. He bridged over for us the wide gulf of 
years during which the new nation was so engaged in get- 
ting to some point where it could feel firm ground to stand 
upon, — was so engaged in adjusting the sails of scientific 
and financial progress and the ballast of moral reform, — 
that there seemed little leisure for thinking about the old 
life as it was before embarking. In the catalogue of the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society Abner Morse 
is represented by only eight separate printed books and 
pamphlets, mostly having to do with local and family his- 
tory, but probably there are others to be added to this list 
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For his day he was a progressive geologist, but his scien- 
tific lectures seem never to have found their way into print. 
Some of his books, notably his History of Sherborn and 
Holliston (1856) and his Manual of the Morses (1850) 
were so unique in the information they handed down that 
they became much sought for, and now in the market com- 
mand such prices as would have brought him greatly 
needed relief in his straightened circumstances, could he 
have had this material recognition of his efforts. I remem- 
ber the accounts, current in my earliest boyhood, of his 
restricted life in a little attic room on a narrow Boston 
street, the floor strewn with papers and the spaces crowded 
with materials for his researches. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and while engrossed in his study, he was intensely 
devoted to his three motherless boys, and took up his resi- 
dence in Boston for the sake of their education. He was a 
real scholar, a graduate of Brown University in a period 
when a college education was rare, and when the results of 
liberal culture placed its possessors in a class by them- 
selves. Sometimes these scholars were pedants, but, though 
rather naturally a book-worm, Abner Morse does not seem 
to have willingly separated himself in the least from his 
fellow-men. On the contrary he must have been of a social 
disposition, else he would not have extracted from a reti- 
cent and preoccupied age of New England all the previous- 
ly unrecorded facts he brought together. He was an easy 
talker, and I fancy more inclined to pay social visits than 
some of his manners warranted in the tidy kitchens of his 
friends. He had a very active mind, was unusually well 
informed on a great variety of current subjects, and pos- 
sessed ideas quite in advance of his time on many of them. 
Dr. Ide, of Medway, a classmate and intimate friend of 
an older brother, Elijah Morse — afterward a Boston lawyer 
of note, — in a funeral address upon Abner Morse's death 
in 1865, speaks of 1dm as "a bright, an interesting and very 
promising young man" when, after graduation, he came 
back to his native town to teach school. Later he studied 
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theology at Andover, and as clergyman had settlements at 
the then prominent Nantucket Church, in Onondaga, N. 
Y., and I think also in Indiana. Dr. Ide speaks of him as 
"a popular and stirring preacher". Another contempo- 
rary says he was "a man of decided superiority in mental 
power and scholarly attainments." Possibly if he had 
employed his powers of thought and of application and his 
enthusiasm to his chosen profession more, and to the avo- 
cations of local history and science less he would have fared 
better in pocket and in popular favor in his day. But he 
chose to give much of his time, at least for the last twenty 
years of his life, to matters of local and genealogical in- 
terest, and as a consequence accomplished a large amount 
of work that no one else in his day would have done, and 
no later generation could have done. His marked success, 
even in what some may call a rather narrow field, deserves 
recognition from us who reap its benefits. 

What he was, as is true of all of us, he owed to a con- 
siderable extent to his birth and his early environment. 
He was born in what was then Medway, but is now a 
corner of Holliston, on soil already fertile in local and 
family traditions. The old Indian lake, Lake Wennakeen- 
ing, or Winthrops Pond, on which the historic Morse home- 
stead borders, was a popular fishing ground long before 
white men secured homes on its shores. There is abundant 
evidence of a populous Indian village within a gunshot of 
the present farm buildings, which occupy almost the site 
of the original log house, built by Abner Morse's great- 
grand-father, in 1727. The last of the Nipmucks, Old 
Hendrick, did not leave the region till Abner was well 
grown up. So he was born on historic soil, and the neigh- 
borhood tales of early pioneer hardships must have kindled 
his imagination from babyhood. The geology of the vicin- 
ity also has marked features, and it is easy to see how even 
the meagre scientific instruction in a college course of a 
hundred years ago would set an active mind to work upon 
the glacial remains of an ancestral farm like this. 
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Lake Wennakeening, an attractive sheet of water, ex- 
tending for a mile from, the old Morse lands to the village 
of Holliston, has already inspired at least one little poem 
worth noting; and who knows what other literature may 
gather about the waters and hills and woods of these old 
historic towns of ours, if only we get waked up to the fact 
that we are citizens "of no mean city," and that our local 
traditions are also worthy of being cherished, till some 
New England Scott or Burns arises, adequately to set them 
flying down the ages. 

WENNAKEENING 

The Sachem's canoe is unloosed from the shore; 

It darts from a cove where are maples o'erleaning; 
And the strong heart beats quick of the stalwart rower, 

As it glides like a bird o 'er the bright Wennakeening. 

Far yonder a maiden is listening tonight ; 

She hears a soft ripple, she guesses its meaning; 
Her cheek is suffused with a flush of delight, 

As he flies to her side o'er the blue Wennakeening. 

The lithe maiden laughs, in the prow of his boat ; 

The dip of his oar keeps it gently careening; 
The song of her love has a tremulous note, 

As 'tis wafted ashore o'er the clear Wennakeening. 

Still under the moon and the star-lighted sky, 

Around the green islands like lovers demeaning, 
The Sachem and maiden appear to the eye, 
And glide like a dream o'er the sweet Wennakeening. 

Anson Daniels. 
Oct. 23, 1883. 

"Squire" Morse, father of Eev. Abner Morse, proprietor 
of the hereditary Morse estate in the early part of the 19th 
century, (an estate that came down to him through Frary 
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and Adams ancestry as well as two generations in the 
Morse name) was a respected local magistrate and an active 
citizen of Medway, a member of the General Court from 
there, and identified with the old West Medway church, 
though later with that of Holliston, in the church-yard of 
which he lies buried. 'Twas he who, when a sixteen-year- 
old boy, held a glass for Qeneral Washington at Dorchester 
to reconnoitre the British besieged in Boston, and 'twas he 
who was sent to the house by his father for a knife with 
which to trim the sapling elms, which now spread their 
protecting branches over the farmhouse at "Wennakeen- 
ing." But Esq. Morse, the great-grandfather of the pres- 
ent owner, was by no means the first civilized occupant of 
the historic acres, nor was Esq. Morse's father Ezekiel. 
We must look still another generation back for Henry 
Morse, who came — a young man — in 1726 to be the first 
white inhabitant of the forsaken and forgotten town of 
Mucksquit. A hard time he had of it in clearing up the 
rocky land and building his little dwelling, which stood a 
few rods northeast of the present house. He began those 
monuments to the industry of himself and his race in the 
long lines of stone walls which cross the site of the Indian 
town in every direction and possibly mark the course of 
more than one Indian trail. His little log house disap- 
peared a century and a half ago, to give place to a more 
comfortable structure, parts of which still exist in modified 
form. In the kitchen of this second of the three houses 
that have served as abodes of the proprietors of "Wenna- 
keening," Ezekiel Morse was one evening dozing over his 
mug of cider, when he was aroused by a knock at the door. 
He opened it, and was met by a wandering band of Indians 
seeking lodging. His good wife Rebecca had already re- 
tired, and he was quite ready to follow, so he allowed 
them to stretch themselves on the kitchen floor, and told 
his wife nothing about her barbarian guests. She was a 
very early riser, and when in the morning she went to the 
kitchen to rake out the coals and put the pot a-boiling, she 
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was, as we may suppose, somewhat surprised and indignant 
at finding her neat floor covered with sleeping savages. 
But I have never heard that any discord arose in the fam- 
ily in consequence. She was of patient disposition, and 
named the third of her seven daughters Waitstill, showing 
that she still hoped to present her husband with a son. 
Her hope was realized, and the tardy comer into the world 
became the well-known Esq. Morse, the progenitor of a 
numerous race bearing in turn their part in the world's 
affairs. 

This little group of local traditions I have introduced in 
this connection only as an illustration of what materials 
may be gathered from many a New England farmstead, if 
only we patiently seek them out and record them before 
they are quite lost forever. 

Local geography, local botany, local industries, local con- 
ditions in general form the natural starting point for the 
study of science, of economics, and of the philosophy of 
life in broader relations. There is something very incon- 
sistent in an educational system that, instead of using the 
opportunities close at hand, adapts its courses of study so 
as directly to wean the interests and ambitions of boys and 
girls right away from the environment where at least in 
very many cases they can be happiest and most useful and 
most successful. Is it quite common-sense to teach the 
ancient history of Greece and Borne while ignoring the 
often dramatic story of life's struggles and victories on 
the very soil beneath our feet 1 Is it quite human to study 
the burial customs of Egypt or India, while we leave the 
graves of our fathers and mothers uncared for f Are local 
history and family genealogy so trivial f For us local tra- 
dition and local folk-lore are the concrete embodiment of 
the very philosophy of life that has been working itself out 
in the story of political and economic and religious de- 
velopment in the larger world and that we are accustomed 
to call history. It is rather the fashion to make light of 
the "endless genealogies, which minister questions." Some 
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genealogical study is certainly simply idle ministration to 
personal vanity ; but as it ought to be studied, and as it is 
studied to a large extent, genealogical investigations are, 
in personal relations, the same tracing out of origin and 
cause that in other relations we recognize as highly im- 
portant. 

I would not for a moment discredit the noble study of 
national history, ancient or modern. Certainly the abstract 
investigations in the theory of economics or religion or 
ethics or statecraft or science are of infinite importance, 
and those who are called to work in those lines have great 
opportunity for pleasure and for usefulness. But for 
others not so called, the foundations of happiness and of 
usefulness along the lines of historical investigation may 
lie close at hand. Everything depends upon the use made 
of resources we possess. The elements of knowledge and of 
success lie all about us, and there is abundant material at 
home for arousing the imagination, quickening the will, 
training the intellect to observe and the hand to execute. It 
is inspiring to walk among the ruins of the Palaces of the 
Caesars, of course, but to the awakened mind the same in- 
spiration may be found, if you will have it so, while you 
tread upon the Indian relics of your own ancestral farm, 
or when you visit the site of the old stone fort that guarded 
a dozen of your ancestors against as savage a foe as Borne 
was called upon to face. Of course there is great danger 
of becoming and remaining narrow, local, provincial in our 
thinking and in our interests, through dwelling too much 
upon things just about us; but there is also the danger, 
perhaps a greater one at present, of losing our best hap- 
piness and our best efficiency through overlooking the 
peotry and the incentives to abounding life lying at our 
very doors. 

Scott and Burns made Scotland for us. Gibbon and 
Macaulay made Borne for us. Longfellow and Hawthorne 
made Puritan New England for us. The air of Concord 
"breathes, burns with" Emerson. We owe more than we 
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in the least realize to the painters with brush or with pen 
who have enabled ns to see what there is of interest or 
worth in any locality or condition or event. Wherever 
there is light and air and a man, there may be and ought 
to be something to enjoy and something to work for. Gom- 
monplaceness is in ourselves, not in our environment. The 
office of a local historical society is to bring out the latent 
beauty and poetry and moral incentive in local conditions, 
and so to unite the whole community in a finer public 
spirit for the sake of a better social order. Get people to 
thinking about the best things in the community's past, 
(which things have largely determined the community's 
present) ; get people to talking about these best things; 
then get them to recording the results of the thinking in 
some worthy way, and before you know it you have de- 
veloped a body of local tradition which may afford working 
material for some undiscovered poet or historian, who will 
make your town, which you think so colorless and obscure, 
famous for all the future. 

This transmission of current experiences to the future 
may be variously accomplished. I have thus far dwelt 
especially upon that very complete and permanent form of 
expression that we call language, — the communication 
through us of the present to those of the future of facts 
and philosophy as they worked themselves out on local soil, 
in the form of written records and books. This same result 
may be reached in other ways, perhaps less complete and 
less permanent than through language, and yet ways that 
are highly worthy and that are being recognized more and 
more. There is communication by means of structures of 
stone or wood or metal, suggested in the first of the Wash- 
ington pictures, — structures like the Tower of Babel. 
There is communication by art or craft of some sort, — by 
implements or by dress. There is communication by ges- 
ture, by music, by manners, by customs, etc. All these 
vary in the effectiveness and the scope of their appeal, and 
therefore in their satisf actoriness as means for passing on 
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the ideas and the ideals of men and of man. One interest- 
ing means, really involving many, possibly all of these, 
specially open to a local historical society, is the historical 
museum. Every community should be proud to build up 
its own local museum, and to equip and conduct it as well 
as conditions will allow, as an important adjunct to the 
educational system. Historical relics, in themselves indi- 
vidually perhaps rather insignificant, become invaluable 
when arranged relatively to other objects into an organic 
whole, made truly illustrative of the entire scope of man's 
environment and man's endeavor. 

It seems to be the aim of every town in many, if not all, 
parts of Western Europe to have its own particular ex- 
hibition of that which is most distinctive in its activities, 
past and present. Therefore, beside the historical museum 
there is the permanent industrial one, where we may study 
the most characteristic industries now carried on in the 
town or its neighborhood, like the museum of mosaics in 
Florence, of watch and clock making in Geneva, of em- 
broideries in St. Gall, of pottery in old Worcester, of laces 
in Dublin, etc., etc. 

These special industrial collections are very interesting, 
and would be highly practical for any wide-awake com- 
munity east or west, but I have at this time especially in 
mind the general historical museums, dealing with condi- 
tions out of which these present interests have been 
evolved, Of this sort of museum undoubtedly the great 
Cluny collections in Paris are the most extensive in the 
world, — an excellent exhibition of all that Western Europe 
has tried to be and to do. The very building and spot of 
ground where the Cluny is housed is itself eloquent. A 
center of higher activities since the times of Emperor Con- 
stantius and his son, the great Constantine, history, ancient 
and mediaeval, is built into its walls and arches, into its 
halls and courts and corridors. But the Cluny collections 
are so vast that they form a special study by themselves, 
almost baffling in their extent. I will make no attempt to 
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suggest their resources, for they are far beyond the reach 
of any other city, impossible, perhaps, for any city but 
Paris. The smaller but admirably organized and complete 
historical museums of Switzerland are particularly well 
calculated to serve as stimulus to us here and now, and are 
worthy of our careful attention. In this thrifty little re- 
public even the smaller towns have their local museums, 
admirably arranged for teaching the invaluable lesson of 
respect for that portion of our present life that we call the 
Past 

The noble Swiss National Museum at Zurich is perhaps 
the best for more detailed observation, and I like to think 
of it as a model for many an American town and city with 
instincts of reverence for the Past and loyalty toward the 
Present. Its buildings stand picturesque, conspicuous, and 
accessible, just across from the central railway station, in 
a sort of park, which occupies the fork between the two 
rivers that traverse the city. Its chateau-like design sug- 
gests its purpose in the very architecture; and its ample 
floor space, its many small rooms, as well as some larger 
ones, its abundant light and air, make it possible to carry 
out the idea of appropriate grouping and arrangement of 
material, so necessary if an educational end is to be sought. 
Here in room after room is shown by relics, by works of 
artist and artizan, by models, charts, and illustrations, the 
whole development of the Swiss people from the time of 
the Lake Dwellers and of the Boman and Medieval heroes 
down through all their history,— economic, social, military, 
industrial, artistic, civic, ecclesiastical, domestic. In one 
series of rooms is shown a large and representative collec- 
tion of furniture and household utensils of the past cen- 
turies. * Whole rooms from old houses have been brought 
here bodily and set up for our observation. There is a 
seventeenth century kitchen complete ; a little Gothic cha- 
pel with relics associated with ecclesiastical affairs; old 
panels and tiles and doors and window-casings; a collec- 
tion of old sleighs and carriages and fire-fighting appa- 
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ratus ; architectural fragments of all sorts ; a fine collection 
of stained glass; china, silver, and bronze ware; garments; 
textile work of all sorts; wood carvings; implements for 
book-making; in fact all conceivable things to show how 
people lived, loved, fought, toiled, thought, felt, hoped, 
feared, joyed, mourned, died, were buried, and still live in 
the still toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing Present, as it evolves 
itself out of the still potent Past. 

Well arranged collections serve a definite and worthy 
purpose. They quicken a wholesome sentiment; they en- 
tertain by taking us out of the humdrum of feverish every- 
day existence into another world ; they instruct by showing 
how others, very differently placed from ourselves, have 
met their own special problems and in their own way have 
attained to worthy self-expression; they cultivate in us a 
sense of reverence for those who have prepared the way for 
us, "the heirs of all the ages;" they make us wish for the 
people at large in our own American cities and towns 
something more of this historic sense, this impulse to study 
the Present in the Past, this imagination which can revivify 
the dead, that can reverence the worthy traditions that are 
the foundation of our social structure ; they make us wish 
for our own historical society here opportunity for en- 
larged work and influence, and a wider public interest that 
shall result in enriched collections, a larger membership to 
bring more funds into the bank account, and, what is bet- 
ter, to afford a wider range of experience with the best that 
men have thought and felt and done. 

I hope I have not failed to show that there is some vital 
connection between local history and the local welfare of 
individuals and of the community. I do not suppose I need 
show that there is some field for activity for a local his- 
torical society, but that this activity can be of any possible 
practical use seems to be widely doubted. To my mind all 
the Past is crowded with every-day, practical, present in- 
terest, and to ignore the Past is to cast ourselves adrift on 
a tumultuous, boundless, and unknown sea. To be sure, it 
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is being recognized that the first duty of the schools is to 
help boys and girls to learn how to make a living as men 
and women. But the duty of the schools does not end 
there. How to make a life is the fundamental matter. The 
first duty of men and women is independent, honest self- 
support ; but after this the real test of character comes in 
the use made of leisure time, some amount of which comes 
to all of us. I hope I have expressed my personal con- 
viction clearly that local history may be quite worth while 
as a leading avocation, — probably not a vocation for many 
of us. A town's local historical society is particularly cal- 
culated to bring people together in recognition of the best 
the Past has planned for us, and, building upon that, to 
bring people together in a common purpose to realize that 
best in a finer public spirit and a better social order for the 
future. 

But my special point lies a little further on, — a little 
deeper. The real Scotland for the traveler is — as I have 
already said — the Scotland made by Scott and by Burns 
quite as much as it is the geographical area consisting of a 
certain number of square miles of the British Empire. 
The immaterial element — the imaginary quality — in things 
determines their worth oftentimes; character as it ex- 
presses itself in immaterial ways more clearly fixes value 
than does weight or size or noise made in the world. 

"Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 

world's regard; 
But thy painter, Albrecht Duerer, and Hans Sachs, thy 

cobbler bard." 

The true Medway, Holliston, Worcester, is that unreal 
place that has existed in the characters of the people who 
have been building up the community through nearly two 
hundred years. We think much of the material structures 
they left behind, partially expressive of what the builders 
were in themselves. But the words they spoke and wrote, if 
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sincere, (as they undoubtedly were), the traditions they 
left to us, making for righteousness, thrift, honor, loyalty 
to the "kindred points of heaven and home," — these, built 
into laws and customs and records and unwritten memories 
— these tell the story most truly, — these enable us to get a 
little nearer to the ideal that led them on, the fuller realiza- 
tion of which is our present duty and privilege. 

Mr. Abbot followed with remarks on the early history of 
Worcester and the necessity of publishing everything that 
was of interest locally. He referred to a Physical Geo- 
graphy of Worcester by Prof. Perry, and illustrated by 
Ghauncey O. Lyford, as of great value, though a small 
volume. 

Mr. Burleigh, while endorsing the suggestions offered by 
Mr. Abbot, urged the teaching of local history in the 
schools, and closed his remarks by moving a vote of thanks 
to Prof. Cutler for his valuable paper. The response was 
unanimous, and the meeting was adjourned. 



PKOCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED SIXTY-FIRST MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 4, 1910. 



President Maynard presided. There were present: 
Messrs. Maynard, Abbot, Burleigh, Crane, Cutler, David- 
son, Ely, A. V. Hill, F. P. Rice, Geo. M. Rice, Frank E. 
Williamson, Miss Grover, Miss Smith, and others. 

The Librarian reported additions for the past month as 
twenty bound volumes, fifty-two pamphlets and a num- 
ber of articles for the museum. 
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The audience then listened to Mr. William Fitzhale 
Abbot, who recounted a thrilling story of the experiences of 
Henry Larcom, a sea captain of 1810. The essayist dwelt 
principally upon the shipwreck, terrible suffering and final 
rescue of the captain and a portion of his crew, when almost 
the last spark of hope had vanished from their minds. 
Capt. Larcom was the father of Mr. Abbot's mother. 

Mr. Crane told of his mother's father, who went to sea 
at about fourteen years of age in the capacity of cabin 
boy and worked his way up to the position of captain of a 
vessel. He made voyages to various parts of the world: 
West Indies, Africa, China, India ; was twice shipwrecked. 
He relinquished the seafaring life about the year 1814. 
His brother, Asa Bicknell, was killed by pirates June 1, 
1827, on board the brigantine "Crawford," while on the 
way home from Matanzas, a seaport on the Island of Cuba. 

President Maynard stated that a former member of this 
Society, a Mrs. Hopkins, was accustomed to go on long 
voyages with her husband who was a sea captain. She had 
studied navigation and was able to bring her husband's 
ship into port, he having died on a voyage from China to 
San Francisco, Cal. 

It was also stated that Mrs. Henderson, wife of Captain 
Henderson, of Worcester, was accustomed to take com- 
mand of her husband's ships at various times. 

On motion of Mr. Burleigh, a vote of thanks was given 
Mr. Abbot for his very interesting paper. 

Before the meeting was adjourned, Mr. Crane stated 
that the bronze tablet to commemorate the kidnapping of 
the Leonard boy, near Lake Quinsigamond, in the year 
1695, would soon be ready to be placed on the Davis 
Tower, and that the date for the dedication would be an- 
nounced through the daily press and by circulars. 

The exercises took place on Saturday, October 22, 1910, 
in the pavilion near the Davis Tower in Lake Park, where 
the following story was related: 
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THE KIDNAPPING OP SAMUEL LEONARD 

By Hon. Elleby B. Crane 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The busy man of today, whether toiling in the 
field, the factory, office, or the counting-room, seldom, if 
ever, thinks of the obligation he owes those hardy pioneers 
who gave their lives in opening the paths and paving the 
way for him to accumulate his thousands or his millions. 
Generations of toilers have come and passed away, each 
in their turn helping to make the present harvest the more 
easily garnered, 

"For no man liveth unto himself alone," 

yet how little we think of what others have done for us. 

And how unwilling we are to admit but what it is all 
accomplished through our own personal efforts. 

To further impress upon our minds the thought of this 
obligation, let us recall an incident that occurred more 
than two hundred years ago upon the shores of the beauti- 
ful lake that lies at our feet. 

The actors in the incident have long since passed away, 
and those nearest akin to them have almost forgotten its 
details. 

At the time to which we refer, these fruitful valleys and 
picturesque hills were but a wilderness, the home of the 
Indian and the wild beasts of the forest. 

The tribe of Indians occupying this territory was known 
as theNipnets or Nipmucks, said to have been a quiet, 
indolent, inoffensive class of beings, more or less under the 
good influences of the Apostle John Elliot and Major 
Daniel Gookin, who came at various times and held meet- 
ings with them on Pakachoag Hill. Formerly this tribe 
had been much more powerful and influential ; but through 
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the fortunes and misfortunes of war with neighboring 
tribes, had been reduced to dependency, and at the time 
our English forefathers came here, was dominated by the 
Narragansetts and other stronger tribes. 

So rapid was the increase of population through immi- 
gration, that our ancestors inhabiting the towns and vil- 
lages near the coast, braved the dangers of attempting to 
locate homes farther away, where they could have more 
land to cultivate, or where they could help to build up a 
new settlement. 

In those early days it was slow process to bring together 
a sufficient number of families to make it reasonably safe 
for such a venture. Those willing to face the dangers were 
not numerous ; it was a most hazardous undertaking for the 
father to take wife and children to a hut located amid 
haunts of wild beasts and wild men, beyond the reach of 
immediate assistance. 

But in due time a few resolute families came to this 
region and built rude houses in which to find shelter from 
the storm and the cold. Thanks to the good offices of El- 
liot, Bawson, Gookin and others, they found the Indians 
peaceably inclined. 

Other settlers came and genuine confidence took the place 
of fear and distrust regarding the attitude of their red- 
skinned neighbors. 

The settlement grew and prospered. Thirty or more lots 
had been assigned to their respective owners, several cabins 
had been erected, when in the summer of 1675, the strug- 
gles came which are chronicled in history as King Philip's 
war. The friendly Indians gave warning to the Worcester 
settlers of the coming conflict in season for them to return 
to the towns near the coast, leaving their houses to be 
burned by the emissaries of Metacomet, or Philip, as he 
was called. Although Philip was slain and his horde van- 
quished, the old-time fear and distrust again occupied the 
minds of those interested in developing frontier settle- 
ments, and ten years passed away before another attempt 
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was made to reinhabit the village of Worcester. During 
this second attempt, the hero of our story, comes to the 
front. 

In 1683, a resurvey of the town was made by Samuel 
Andrews, and Captain Daniel Henchman succeeded Major 
Daniel Gookin as chief director of affairs in the resettle- 
ment of the town. Unfortunately, Henchman did not carry 
as steady a hand as his predecessor had done. As a result 
trouble arose between George Danson and Captain John 
Wing regarding the title to certain lands. The contention 
created quite a commotion throughout the little hamlet for 
a time, but the matter was finally settled in the courts. 
Captain Henchman died October 15, 1685, and Captain 
John Wing was chosen Clerk to succeed him. Wing's 
training and experience as a seafaring man, from which 
vocation he had gained the title of Captain, failed to pre- 
pare him for an ideal Town Clerk. For, although Wor- 
cester received its name as a town from the General Court 
October 15, 1684, and Captain Wing, as the first Town 
Clerk, held the office to the time of his death, February 22, 
1703, the first book of records has not come to the hands of 
the later town officials. Hence from 1685 to the year 1713 
we must look to the records of the Courts and the County 
for what Worcester matters they may be able to furnish. 

Among those who braved this second attempt to make 
Worcester their home, we find the names of Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses and Samuel Leonard. Isaac, Jacob and Samuel were 
brothers; Moses was their nephew, a son of John, an elder 
brother of Isaac, Jacob and Samuel. 

This family name, like many another in our early rec- 
ords, is found spelled in different ways: Lamed, Lenord, 
Lerned, Learned, Leonard, Lenerson, Lenorson, Lernett, 
Lennardson. 

The three brothers selected their houselots near the 
shores of Lake Quinsigamond, as did Moses their nephew. 
These lots consisted of forty acres each, what we should 
designate as farms. In fact, they are called farms in the 
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deeds, when they were sold; for, on account of the original 
forty acre purchase, the owners drew subsequent divisions 
of common lands, and at the time Samuel Leonard sold 
his farm, it contained 140 acres in one tract. His brother 
Isaac sold his farm to Nathaniel Jones; this farm, with the 
subsequent divisions, and including Samuel Leonard's 
tract, became the 300 acre farm of Joshua Bigelow. The 
title runs from the Bigelow family to Hon. Isaac Davis, 
and from Hon. Edward L. Davis and Mr. Horace H. Bige- 
low, this beautiful Lake Park, consisting of about 110 acres 
of that Joshua Bigelow farm, passed to the City of Wor- 
cester. 

The want of original records made by the first Town 
Clerk, Captain John Wing, has caused more or less trouble 
in fixing the exact dates when the Leonards settled here. 
But it is evident that Samuel was living on his forty acre 
lot August 1, 1692, when he, with five others, signed the 
petition asking the Governor and Council to allow them to 
maintain a garrison house near their houses and corn, 
which garrison house they were about building ; for, as the 
petition also states, Captain Wing's garrison is two miles 
away. This fort (as it is called in another place) was built, 
and Alexander Bogell was paid by the Colony for the work 
he performed on it. To this petition Mr. Leonard signed 
his name, "Samuel Lenorson, Constable," he having been 
chosen to that office to succeed Mr. Weekes. Worcester was 
also his home in 1695, as we shall notice later. This Samuel 
Lenorson, or Lenordson, was son of Solomon of Duxbury, 
and also one of the first settlers of Bridgewater. He was 
born about 1643, and married for his first wife, Abigail, 
daughter of John Wood, of Plymouth, Mass. They had 
four children, Mary, Mercy, Elizabeth and Samuel, Jr. He 
came from Bridgewater with his family to settle in Wor- 
cester about the year 1690 and built his house on this high 
ground, overlooking the Lake. 

It is said his brother, Jacob, settled here some years be- 
fore 1690. His 40-acre lot was west of Samuel's, and later 
became the Benjamin Flagg place on Plantation Street. 
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At this second attempt, more than one-half the lots as- 
signed the settlers were located within the territory bound- 
ed by Quinsigamond Lake, Millstone Hill, and Sagatab- 
scot or Union Hill, the central point of this cluster of log- 
houses or huts being at the southerly end of Oak Hill. And 
here upon these hills and in these vales, these planters be- 
gan the establishment of new homes, hoping that possibly 
within the not distant future, they would receive proper 
return for the undertaking. 

The summers came and went, each in turn giving promise 
of the advance attained in the way of added conveniences 
and comforts in and about the home. The thought of for- 
eign invasion, or petty annoyances from outside the settle- 
ment, had scarcely been seriously entertained. 

The defeat and death of Metacomet, with the severe pun- 
ishment inflicted upon many of his followers by the Col- 
pnists, to which allusion has been made, convinced the 
Indians that open warfare would not result to their ad- 
vantage ; and as a result they adopted a system of pillaging, 
of ttimes accompanied by murder. 

Following the overthrow of Sir Edmund Andros in New 
England, came (in the years 1689 to 1697) King William's 
War, and Sir William Phipps' unsuccessful expedition 
against Canada, also the war between France and England, 
then Queen Anne's War, 1702 to 1712. Thus it must be 
noticed that for a period of more than twenty years from 
1689, England and her Colonies were more or less open to 
attacks from a foreign foe. 

Excursions were made by various bands of Indians from 
the northern country during that anxious period, — osten- 
sibly for plunder and revenge. 

Having fairly located Samuel Lenorson and his family 
at their home upon the hill where we have assembled, we 
now come to the thrilling portion of our story. 

In the fall of the year 1695, when the harvest time was 
at hand, requiring the attention of the older members of 
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the family, a roving band of Indians passing along the trail 
between Hassanamisco and Lancaster, espied the twelve- 
year-old son, Samuel, Jr., playing about the Lenorson 
home, and considering him a valuable prize, seized and 
forced him to accompany them. If there were any wit- 
nesses to the seizure, apart from the Savages, history fails 
to impart the information. But, perhaps stranger yet, is 
the fact that no record of the incident appears in public 
print till May 12, 1697, nearly two years later. The parti- 
culars of the event were not made known till the captives 
liberated themselves and the boy reported in person. 

The Indian who claimed to be the master of this Lenord 
boy assisted in the attack on Haverhill, Mass., March 15, 
1697. The party of Indians, on arriving at the village, left 
their plunder in the care of their squaws and the younger 
members; and, separating into a number of small bands, 
in order to attack a number of different points at the same 
time, at the given signal, about seven of the clock in the 
morning, their fiendish work began. Twenty-seven men, 
women and children were killed, six houses were burned to 
the ground, and thirteen captives taken away. 

Mr. Thomas Dustin, who was at work in his field, on see- 
ing the Savages, seized his gun and succeeded in defending 
his seven children, while conducting them to a place of 
safety. The Dustin home was on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, this the Indians entered and finding Mrs. Dustin in 
bed, ordered her to dress, which she did so hurriedly as to 
omit putting on one shoe ; and in that condition she, with 
Mrs. Neff, a neighbor, who was caring for Mrs. Dustin and 
her new-born infant, were forced to take up the march with 
their captors for the northern country. 

The Indians, after pillaging and setting fire to the house, 
in preparing to make their retreat, snatched the infant 
from the arms of 'Mrs. Neff and dashed out its brains 
against a tree. These attacks on the settlements were made 
stealthily and executed with great haste, the Indians im- 
mediately making off with what could be quickly taken, 
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before the settlers recovered from their surprise and organ- 
ized an armed force to repel the foe. 

The various bands of Indians, after their attack on 
Haverhill, started with their captives and plunder in vari- 
ous directions for their homes. The party we are to fol- 
low was composed of two adult males, three women and 
seven children. The captives were Mrs. Thomas Dustin, 
Mrs. Mary Neff, widow of William Neff, of Haverhill, and 
Samuel Lenorson, who had been stolen from his home in 
Worcester, about one year and a half earlier. 

The snows of winter had not entirely disappeared, and 
over the rough frozen ground, fording streams, sleeping, 
if they could obtain sleep, on the cold, damp ground, this 
party, numbering fifteen, made its way as rapidly as pos- 
sible through the wilderness in the direction of an Indian 
rendez-vous a little beyond Pennacook and near the site of 
Concord, N. H. 

While on the march through the wilderness, these cap- 
tives were entertained with stories, picturing how they 
might expect to be treated when they arrived at the Indian 
home in Canada ; they would be stripped and have to run 
the gauntlet through the whole army of Indians, each armed 
with some weapon ; they would be scoffed at, and beaten as 
they passed; they would be made marks for the young 
Indians to throw their hatchets at; and many times the 
English captives were sold to the French as slaves, and 
they derided some of the more timorous English, who, they 
said, had fainted and swooned under the torments. 

The stories told by the Indians made such impression 
upon the minds of the captives, that they resolved, if pos- 
sible, to liberate themselves. Mrs. Dustin called a council 
and the three English prisoners resolved to adopt the plan 
she presented, and make the desperate attempt to gain 
their liberty. 

They were now encamped on what is called Dustin 's 
Island, at the mouth of the Contoocook River. The Island 
contains an area of about two acres, and was heavily 

8 
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wooded. Mrs. Dustin suggested to Samuel to ask his 
master, Bampico, where he would strike to kill a man; and 
on April 29, 1897, Bampico told Samuel how he had killed 
the English and taken off their scalps. Now all was in 
readiness. 

The next morning, not long after midnight, Mrs. Dustin 
arose, and finding the Indians sound asleep, as they .were 
very tired from their long, hard march, she notified the 
boy and Mrs. Neff, and, each armed with an Indian toma- 
hawk, noiselessly took their positions at the heads of the 
sleeping Savages, and with concerted action struck such 
deadly blows that ten of the twelve Indians were killed be- 
fore they could give successful resistance. One squaw, 
severely wounded, escaped into the woods, and an Indian 
boy the captives intended to take with them, also ran off 
and secreted himself in the woods. That intrepid trio then 
began to make preparation for their start down the Merri- 
mack Elver, in the hope of reaching Haverhill. They 
scuttled all the boats but one ; in that was placed what food 
there was to be found. Mrs. Dustin also took the Indian's 
gun and the tomahawk with which die killed her master. 
The last act before leaving the Island was removing the 
ten scalps from their victims, that their relatives and 
friends, should they be spared to meet them, might see 
their trophies in confirmation of the story of their remark- 
able deliverance. 

The fact that the chief Indian of this party, the one Mrs. 
Dustin killed, told her he formerly lived in the family of 
Rev. Mr. Bowlandson, at Lancaster, would lead us to be- 
lieve that possibly he and his associates were of the Nipnet 
tribe. 

The journey by boat down the river, although attended 
with more or less danger, was performed with ease com- 
pared with the tramp through the wilderness. Night and 
day the boat, with its notable trio, floated on down the 
stream that was carrying them homeward. Alternately, 
each was employed in rowing or watching for the sight of 
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an enemy; during the night-time, one would guide the 
boat, while the other two could catch a little sleep. Thus 
the anxious hours and days went by, fortunately without 
molestation, and they finally arrived safely at Haverhill, 
giving unbounded pleasure to relatives and friends who 
had supposed them to have been murdered by the ruthless 
savages. 

The meeting between wife, husband and the seven chil- 
dren, may be better imagined than described* After rest- 
ing a few days they proceeded with trophies in hand to 
Boston, where they arrived on the 21st of April, and were 
greeted with congratulations from every quarter. 

That modest youth of fourteen years, Samuel Lenorson, 
was the hero of the hour. He had struck the blow that 
caused Bampico, his master, to pay the death penalty for 
bis misdeeds. And gaining his liberty, was now within 
easy reach of home and friends. 

By an act under date of September 12, 1694, a reward 
of fifty pounds was offered to all volunteers, not under pay, 
for every Indian, great or small, which they should kill or 
take and bring in prisoner. The killing was usually proved 
by the production of the scalp. An act passed June 17, 

1695, reduced this reward to 25 pounds. But December 16, 

1696, that reward was revoked. 

Mr. Dustin, learning that the act of 1694, offering a 
reward for killing Indians, had been repealed, but believing 
those two women and that youth had rendered the Colony 
valuable service in blotting out the lives of those Savages 
who had been committing rapine, and murdering innocent 
women and children, petitioned the Governor and Council, 
asking that as "the merit of the action still remains the 
same," those actors should not go unrecompensed. 

His petition was read in the House, June 8, 1697, and 
the following vote was passed the same day : 

"Voted, in concurrence with the representatives, that 
there be allowed and ordered, out of the public treasury, 
unto Thomas Dunston, of Haverhill, in behalf of Hannah, 
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his wife, the sum of twenty-five pounds ; to Mary Neffe, the 
sum of twelve pounds ten shillings ; and to Samuel Lenear- 
son, the sum of twelve pounds ten shillings, (three captives 
lately escaped from the Indians), as a reward for their 
service in slaying divers of those barbarous savages. 

"Approved June 16." (1697) 

News of this significant achievement was soon proclaimed 
throughout the land ; and members of this trio were reci- 
pients of acknowledgments in various forms, for their dis- 
play of valor and the great service rendered the Colony. 
Cotton Mather wrote: "But none gave them a greater 
taste of bounty than Col. Nicholson, Governor of Mary- 
land, who, hearing of their action, sent them a very gen- 
erous token of his favor." 

The narration of such incidents may help to inspire those 
of the present and succeeding generations to perform acts 
of heroism and patriotism. 

The historians who have given publicity to this event in 
years past have also accounted for the after-life of both 
Mrs. Dustin and Mrs. Neff. 

Monuments have been erected to freshen the memory, to 
signalise the event, to honor the heroine. 

But to this youthful hero no mark of distinction has 
been raised prior to the one to which your attention is 
called by this gathering. 

Not until within a comparatively short time has the 
public even known where the remainder of his life was 
passed, or where his body found its final resting place. 

The extreme modesty that was noted in the appearance 
of the lad when, on June 8th, 1697, he was, by vote of the 
Great and General Court, rewarded for his heroic act, 
seems to have followed him to the end of his life. 

In fact, a sense of modesty appears to have governed the 
actions of the entire family in this matter. Not a word 
has been found in print concerning this episode, originat- 
ing from that source. 
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And it seems evident that for nearly two years the 
parents buried within their own breasts the anguish they 
felt over the loss of their only son, the youngest child of 
the family. 

What anxious hours, days and weeks, they must have 
been ! The mental suffering of a parent whose child, but a 
moment before, had been snatched from their side by a 
ruthless savage, whose sole object was heartless revenge, or 
the booty to be obtained through ransom, or the sale of 
their captive into slavery, is almost beyond the capacity of 
our most vivid imagination. 

By sad experience, Mr. Lenorson was convinced that the 
risk of maintaining a home in Worcester, at that period of 
her history, was too great. And soon after the loss of his 
son, he removed with the remaining portion of his family 
to Preston, Connecticut, a town more remote from the 
scene of Indian raids ; and as a further attraction he would 
have for neighbors several families of his Duxbury and 
Plymouth acquaintances. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the first church at Preston (embodied November 16, 
1698,) and was styled " Goodman Lenordson." He died 
soon after 1720. 

Samuel Leonard, our hero, returned to his father's home 
in Preston, where he grew to manhood, married Lydia — and 
settled in the north part of Preston, which is now Gris- 
wold, where he died May 11, 1718, leaving three sons and 
two daughters. • 

The tragic sequel to the kidnapping of this Leonard boy 
made Worcester the objective mark for many subsequent 
incursions by the Indians with the hope of gaining retalia- 
tion; and not until after the treaty of peace was signed, 
December 15, 1725, was the long, drawn out contention 
brought to an end. Digory Sargeant and his wife, in the 
meantime had been killed, and their children taken to 
Canada. 

Do the pages of New England history disclose a more 
marvelous example of bravery and undaunted courage 
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than was displayed by these two women and that fourteen 
year old boy, Samuel Leonard t 



PROCEEDINGS. 



FOUR HUNDRED SIXTY-SECOND MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 1, 1910. 



President Mander A. M&ynard presided. Others pres- 
ent, Messrs. Burleigh, Boland, Crane, Davidson, A. V. Hill, 
B. S. Newton, George M. Bice, F. E. Williamson, Miss 
Foster, Miss Manly and Mrs. M. A. Maynard. 

The Librarian reported additions for the past month as 
follows: Ninety-three bound volumes, twelve pamphlets, 
twenty articles for the museum. Among the latter were 
several articles from the American Antiquarian Society, 
which collection included shells from the Island of Saltes, 
near Palos, from whence Columbus sailed on Friday, Au- 
gust 3, 1492. These shells were collected by the late Bev. 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Mr. Thomas Brigham Bice, of Barre, Mass., presented 
to the Society the oak box which has been styled "Mercy 
Hurd's Hat Box." It is doubtless more than three hun- 
dred years old. The front side is carved in Gothic figures. 
Mercy Hurd arrived in Boston Harbor with the Bev. 
Thomas Sheppard and his flock, having her worldly treas- 
ures, it is to be presumed, in this little oak chest. She was 
then about sixteen years of age. In 1637 she married 
Thomas Brigham, who came in the ship with her. He 
died December 8, 1653, and she married March 1, 1655, 
Edmund Bice for his second wife, by whom she left two 
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children. Mr. Bice deceased in 1663, and she married (in 
1664) William Hunt, of Marlboro, formerly of Concord, 
Mass. Mr. Hunt died in 1667 and Mercy Hurd-Brigham- 
Rice-Hunt died December 22, 1693, at Marlboro, Mass. 

This box has been handed down from one family to an- 
other in the same line and from one generation to another 
until it reached the hands of the donor, Mr. Thomas Brig- 
ham Bice, who deceased in Barre, Mass., July 9, 1914, at 
the ripe old age of 97 years, 5 months and 9 days. 

Mr. Thomas Brigham Bice represented both the Brig- 
ham and the Bice ancestral lines in New England. He 
was the son of Francis and Nancy (Brigham) Bice, his 
father and mother being lineal descendants from Edmund 
Bice and Thomas Brigham, the progenitors of the early 
Bices and Brighams. 



PROCEEDINGS- 



FOUR HUNDRED SIXTY-THIRD MEETING, 
TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6, 1910. 



President Mander A. Maynard presided. Others pres- 
ent, Messrs. Abbot, Burleigh, Crane, Davidson, Ely, James 
Green, Newton, Nathaniel Paine, Geo. M. Rice, F. E. Wil- 
liamson and Miss Moore. 

Mr. James F. Estes was elected an active member of the 
Society. 

LIBRARIAN'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1910 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Worcester Society 
of Antiquity. 

In compliance with the requirements of Section Six of 
Article Six of the Society 's By-Laws, your Librarian offers 
the following report : — 
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The accessions to the Library during the year 1910, 
which comes to a close at the adjournment of this meeting, 
have been 1920 bound volumes, 1134 pamphlets, 6 bound 
volumes of newspapers, with a miscellaneous collection of 
papers, broadsides, etc. 

As a rule, the contributions of printed matter treat of an 
exceptionally good class of subjects, many volumes being 
standard works from the pens of noted authors: not but 
that all donations have their distinct value and fill their 
proper niche in the general collection, for all libraries not 
confined strictly to special subjects have usually upon their 
shelves an extensive variety of publications, and the library 
of the Worcester Society of Antiquity could quite properly 
be classed under the general variety head. 

Our rooms have become a receptacle for all kinds of 
printed matter, representing or disclosing the various 
phases of the life and activities of the people. 

We are today gathering material not only for ourselves, 
but, we trust, for generations that are to come; and at- 
tempting, as best we may, to put into their hands a sample 
of that which we so greatly feel the need of: information 
regarding the generations that have come and gone, con- 
cerning whom we desire to learn much; but the musty 
pages that have come down to us furnish no adequate in- 
formation. The Librarian's last annual report gave the 
total aggregation upon the shelves as 22,542 bound volumes, 
48,700 pamphlets, a large collection of miscellaneous pa- 
pers, broadsides, etc., and 335 bound volumes of news and 
illustrated papers. These, together with the receipts for 
1910, above reported, will give the library proper 24,462 
bound volumes, 49,834 pamphlets, a generous collection of 
miscellaneous papers, and 341 bound volumes of news- 
papers with which to enter the new year — 1911. 

Reference to the monthly reports of the Librarian will 
furnish special notices of the various gifts received during 
the year ; but there is one of such unusual importance that 
attention is again called to it. The Dr. Chandler S. Lee 
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library came with five finely made black walnut eases and 
is to be kept- and eared for independently. It contains 
nearly two thousand titles, with many volumes of standard 
works, chiefly history, biography and travel. 

Dr. Chandler Smith Lee was a native of Princeton, Mass., 
son of Paris William and Freelove Lee. He was born 
December 10, 1832, and died suddenly of heart disease 
February 28, 1905, at Washington, D. G. Mr. Lee was the 
third child in a family of ten children, five of whom be- 
came teachers. Chandler. S. attended the schools in his 
native town, and also the old Westminster Academy at 
Westminster, Mass., where he was a classmate of Nelson A. 
Miles, who now is known as one of the foremost generals 
the Civil War produced. At about the age of eighteen, 
Mr. Lee began teaching school, serving acceptably in Barre, 
Hubbardston, Princeton, West Boylston, and perhaps other 
places. After enjoying an enviable reputation as a talented 
,and successful teacher for a few years, he took up the study 
of medicine, which he pursued at the Harvard Medical 
School, Jefferson College, Philadelphia, and in the medical 
schools of Germany. On returning home he succeeded to 
the practice of an old friend of his father's in New York 
City, and for many years lived the busy life of a physician 
burdened with a large practice. Feeling that he had se- 
cured a competency, he gave up his practice. After spend- 
ing some time in travel in this country and abroad, on his 
return he came to Worcester to establish a home, and from 
about the year 1870 until his decease, he made this city his 
residence. Not caring in his later life to be again called 
on for medical advice, he said but little to his many Wor- 
cester friends and acquaintances concerning his life as a 
physician, and few of them were aware that he had had 
that experience. 

Mr. Lee was one of the pioneer tourists of Florida, where, 
for twenty-two years, he spent a considerable portion of 
each winter, while the intervening months were passed at 
our national capital and in Worcester. He was a lover of 
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books, not simply to look upon, but to read, and much of 
Jiis time was passed with his library, in gathering from his 
/carefully selected volumes the information that was to en- 
large his mental vision or add to his already well-acquired 
stock of knowledge. Although of a quiet, reserved disposi- 
tion, he enjoyed the company of those whose interests and 
inclinations ran along educational channels that were of his 
own choosing. 

Among his cherished friends in Worcester were the late 
Judge Clark Jillson, the late George Sumner, the late John 
J. Putnam, the late Josiah H. Clark, and the late Judge 
Arthur A. Putnam, of Uxbridge. While residing in the 
City of New York, he became an intimate friend of Dr. 
Huntington and of Henry Ward Beecher, at whose home, 
in Poughkeepsie, he was a welcome guest. At the famous 
Peecher trial, he was summoned as a witness, but at his 
own request was excused from appearing in the case. He 
was ever loyal to Mr. Beecher, but never expressed to any- 
one his opinion on the subject of the trial, although he 
knew much. Dr. Lee was a regular visitor at the Wor- 
cester Public Library, and, when in Washington, might be 
frequently found consulting the Library of Congress. 

As I have intimated, he was a great reader, and pos- 
sessed an excellent command of the English language, 
proving, when animated, a most interesting conversation- 
alist, of a type now passing away. 

I have prepared a card-catalogue of this Chandler S. 
Lee collection, which will be a help to those who care to 
consult this interesting and valuable reinforcement to the 
Society's library. 

In the Downes collection, 52 volumes have been newly 
bound, and several pamphlets and bound volumes added. 
The additions were selected to conform to the general sub- 
jects treated in the collection, which might be chiefly 
classed as mixed mathematics. 
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Among the contributions to the general library during 
the month of November just closed, I am pleased to men- 
tion the following: — 

From Miss Frances H. dates, a copy of the History of 
the United States by Rev. C. A. Goodrich, printed in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1823. 

Mr. Goodrich was pastor of the Old South Parish in 
Worcester, 1816 to 1821. He died in Hartford, Conn., 
June 4, 1862, aged 72. 

Miss Gates also gave a copy of the National Portrait 
Gallery, issued in 36 parts, making two volumes, and a 
School Atlas published in 1836. 

From James Green, Esq., a copy of the Harvard-Alumni 
Bulletin, No. 4 of Volume 8. 

From Hon. Charles G. Washburn, volumes 17 and 18, 
Journals of the Continental Congress. 

Sir Edwin Burning-Lawrence, Baronet, presented the 
Society with a copy of his interesting book, "Bacon is 
Shakespeare." 

From the Public Education Association of Worcester, 
their publication. 

From the American Antiquarian Society, 196 pamphlets. 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., their history of the tele- 
phone. 

From Charles Rnowles Bolton, his book, just issued, en- 
titled ' ' Scotch-Irish Pioneers in Ulster and America. ' ' 

Contributions to the Museum during the past year have 
been more than 250 in number, some sets, made up of 
several articles, being entered as one contribution, the total 
representing curios, relics, pictures, etc., all of special in- 
terest, some of great rarity. 

An extended notice of these accessions having been given 
in my monthly reports, it seems unnecessary to detain you 
with a lengthy review. There are, however, a few gifts 
received during the month just past which, with one or 
two others previously donated, ought to be noticed here. 
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From Mr. Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, a military hat worn by 
Lincoln Newton when captain of the City Guards. It is an 
elaborate specimen of headgear. With the hat and pom- 
pon we also have the shoulder straps for carrying the 
sword and a pair of epaulets. 

Mr. George H. Sawin, who died recently at his home on 
Austin Street, in this city, left his collection of 40 bound 
books, 21 pamphlets, a plan of Worcester in 1795, a map 
of Worcester, 1829; 50 relics in a showcase, 24 pictures, 
7 canes, a collection of natural history objects and 36 
manuscripts of considerable interest, relating to the ship- 
ping traffic eighty and more years ago between Newbury- 
port and some foreign ports. 

From Mr. H. N. Hixon, of Medway, a box containing 
samples of straw braid carefully arranged and marked by 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Leland, also of Medway. 

There is another relic recently presented to the Society 
too important to be omitted at this time. It is Mercy 
Hurd's hat box. That chest, made of old English oak, 
with its carved front, brought from England by Miss Hurd 
in the ship ' ' Susan and Ellen, " in the year 1635, furnishes 
a link that binds the present with the coming of the Puri- 
tans to New England. 

This girl of sixteen years came with the followers of that 
famous divine, Thomas Shepard, who organized his flock 
of Puritans under a church government at Cambridge, and 
became their pastor. Two years later, Mercy Hurd was 
married to Thomas Brigham, (a man some years her sen- 
ior), who accompanied her in the ship across the sea, and 
about 1638 lived in Cambridge at the easterly corner of 
Brattle and Ash Streets. Their children were: Thomas, 
1641 ; John, 1644 ; Mary, who married John Fay ; Hannah, 
1651, who married William Ward, and Samuel, 1653. 

Mr. Brigham was constable, 1639 and 1642; selectman, 
1640-1647, and died December 8, 1653. The widow, Mercy, 
married March, 1655-6, Edmund Bice, Senior, of Sudbury, 
and settled in Marlboro, where Mr. Bice died in May, 1663. 
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By him Mercy was the mother of Ruth, born 1659, who 
became the wife of Samuel Wells, and Ann, born 1661, who, 
it is said, married Nathaniel Gerry, of Roxbury. 

After the death of Mr. Rice, Mercy married William 
Hunt, of Concord, whom she survived, and died in Marl- 
boro, December 22, 1693. 

This precious relic has been handed down through the 
various generations of Brighams and Rices to Thomas 
Brigham Rice of the seventh generation, who presented it 
to this Society, that it might be preserved for time to 
come, that the Brighams and the Rices might have oppor- 
tunity to view it. What a volume of experiences it calls 
to mind; religious persecutions, privations, sufferings, 
severing of family ties, and the seeking relief in a far 
off country, then but a wilderness! 

This Museum, in which the Society may justly take 
special pride, has reached a position of prominence when 
compared with similar collections, and according to stated 
opinions of persons competent to pass judgment, occupies 
a high place among such institutions in the country, not 
alone for its historic and intrinsic value, but also for its 
classification and arrangement. It has been the intention 
and the desire on the part of the Librarian to do more 
cataloguing. That there is great need of continuing the 
work of such an important adjunct to a library of 24,000 
bound volumes and 50,000 pamphlets, no one will deny. 
But however much the need and however anxious the Li- 
brarian may be to push that work forward, other duties 
are decreed, dictated or made imperative. * 

In addition to completing a catalogue of the library, the 
Librarian ought to be giving a portion of his time to im- 
proving the collection by exchanging duplicates and help- 
ing to complete broken sets, and by building up the al- 
ready generous stock of town histories and family genealo- 
gies. There is no time like the present to do this work. 
Prices on such publications are advancing and the demand 
for them is increasing. 
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Last October the opportunity came for purchasing a half 
dozen or more books that were wanted and would have 
strengthened our stock of family histories at an unusually 
small outlay, but for the lack of funds the opportunity was 
lost. 

If this Society holds a commission or has any duty to 
perform, it is to collect and preserve genealogical data for 
its members and this community. It should be made a 
specialty. We have a remarkably good start at the present 
time, and no favorable opportunity for increasing our hold- 
ings should be allowed to pass unimproved. Let us suc- 
ceed, if possible, in that important line of work. A few 
volumes of genealogies have been added to the library the 
past year, but the field is large, demanding constant effort 
if we would attain success. Money is what we need, and 
that is the cry all along the line. Even our near neighbor, 
the Worcester Art Museum, with its untold millions, id 
calling for a list of sustaining members. Why could not 
this Society try and secure a similar list! 

This Society has various duties. As members of a local 
historical institution we should try and correct some of the 
mistakes made by early writers who did not have at hand 
the opportunity for investigation offered at the present 
day. Some mistakes recently appeared in a Worcester im- 
print which ought not to go too long without notice. It 
may be said they are small matters. But small matters go 
to make the larger ones, and if these errors are not chal- 
lenged, they stand for fact and we are to blame for passing 
them unnoticed. 

TREASURER'S REPORT 

In compliance with the By-Laws, the Treasurer of the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity herewith submits his an- 
nual report of receipts and disbursements for the year 
ending November 30, 1910, also the Trust Funds and a 
Statement of Investments. 
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RECEIPTS 

Gash on hand Nov. 30, 1909 $20 03 

Received for membership dues 495 00 

Received for rent of Salisbury Hall. 426 00 

Received from Eliza Daniels-Dodge 

Legacy 3,000 00 

Received from Mrs. Henry P. Up- 

ham 100 00 

Received from donations for the 

Lenorson Tablet 58 00 

Received from rebate on Lenorson 

Tablet 3 60 

Received from Field Day Committee, 8 13 

Received from interest on invest- 
ments 371 74 

Received from sales of books 64 85 

Received from sale of proceedings. . 38 50 

$4,585 85 

Received for interest Charlotte S. M. 

Downes fund 113 30 



$4,699 15 

DISBURSEMENTS 

By salaries $625 00 

By Five Cents Savings Bank, Eliza 

Daniels-Dodge fund. . . 3,000 00 

For advertising 2 00 

For books 78 50 

For cloth for stereopticon lecture. . . 4 25 

For coal 153 18 

For curtain on pavilion, Lake Park, 

Lenorson exercises 5 00 

For electric light 60 50 

For extra labor, care of buildings 

and property 63 55 
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For express and tracking 14 40 

For gas 11 12 

For half-tone cut Mr. Upham 2 85 

For insurance 106 80 

For Samuel Lenorson (Tablet on 

Davis Tower, Lake Park) 60 00 

For printing 146 00 

For repairs to building and fixtures. 24 79 

For removing ashes and snow 12 75 

For stationery and postage 42 25 

For safe deposit box 2 00 

For steam heater, balance due Cen- 
tral Supply Co 110 00 

For taxes 22 40 

For telephone 25 71 

For tuning piano, (Mr. Swank), 1 

year 8 00 

For water 4 00 

Cash on hand November 30th 80 

$4,585 85 

For books, Downes Library 113 30 



$4,699 15 



TRUST FUNDS 



Albert Curtis Fund. $2,049 81 

Eliza Daniels-Dodge Fund 3,000 00 

Charlotte S. M. Downes Fund 1,876 18 

Obadiah B. Hadwen Fund 1,000 00 

Stephen Salisbury Fund 5,043 46 

Hester Newton-Wetherell Fund 4,009 82 

Life Membership Fund 349 24 

Income received to Dec. 1, 1910 .... 557 18 

$17,885 69 

Transferred to General Fund 485 04 

$17,400 65 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 

3 Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Eailroad Bonds, 5%, 1936 2,880 00 

2 Boston & Northern Street Railway, 

4%, 1954 1,830 00 

3 Old Colony Street Railway, 4%, 

1954 2,700 00 

1 Worcester Consolidated Railway, 

5%, 1927 1,000 00 

3 Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds, 

4%, 1921 3,000 00 

Deposit in Mechanics Savings Bank. 534 08 
Deposit in People 's Savings Bank . . 2,291 53 
Deposit in Five Cents Savings Bank, 3,030 00 
Deposit in "Worcester County Insti- 
tution for Savings 135 04 

$17,400 65 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK E. WILLIAMSON, 

Treasurer. 

The next business in order was the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The Committee appointed to report 
a list of candidates to be placed in nomination for officers 
to serve the Society for the ensuing year were Lyman A. 
Ely, W. F. Abbot, and Charles H. Burleigh. They re- 
ported as follows: — 

For President, James Green ; 1st Vice-President, Henry 
H. Thayer ; 2nd Vice-President, Miss Adeline May ; Secre- 
tary, Walter Davidson; Treasurer, Frank B. Williamson; 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss Alice Foster; Librarian, Ellery 
B. Crane ; Standing Committee on Nominations, Charles H. 
Burleigh. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1911 

President, James Green, Esq. 
1st Vice-President, Henry H. Thayer. 
2d Vice-President, Miss Adeline May. 
Secretary, Walter Davidson. 
Treasurer, Frank E. Williamson. 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss Alice H. Foster. 
Librarian, EUery B. Crane. 

Standing Committee on Nominations for Three Years, 
Charles H. Burleigh. 

LIST OF MEMBERS DECEASED DURING 1910 

The following list of members deceased during the past 
year: Mrs. L. G. White, died February 2, 1910; Thomas 
H. Dodge, Esq., died February 12, 1910 ; James P. Paine, 
died March 13, 1910 ; Gen. A. B. R. Sprague, died May 27, 
1910; Gen. Robert H. Chamberlain, died June 28, 1910; 
Mrs. Eliza A. Barrett, died October 2, 1910. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously adopted as a compli- 
ment to the retiring president, he having declined to be a 
candidate for re-election. 
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A CORRECTION 
By Jennette Allen-Whtttemobe-Ramsat 

Further investigation has proven that Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the noted author, lecturer and soldier, 
came to Worcester in 1852, and from that time to 1858 
was pastor of the "Free Church of Worcester." Their 
meetings were for a time held in Horticultural Hall, then 
in Washburn Hall. He maintained a residence here until 
1863. 

When the news reached Worcester of the surrender of 
Fort Sumpter, it created intense excitement. Public 
meetings were held, at which patriotic addresses were 
delivered by several of the prominent citizens, and Mr. 
Higginson was among the speakers and worked earnestly 
in behalf of the Union cause. He entered the army as 
captain of Company C, 51st Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteers (3-months' men), anfl. on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1862, he was promoted to a colonelcy of the First 
Regiment of South Carolina (colored) Volunteers, thus 
becoming the pioneer officer in recognition of the colored 
man as fit for military duty. 
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